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HE STAFF OF LIFE 


HE blithesome morning bray of a donkey 
beneath one’s hotel windows in any city 
of Spain except perhaps the capital is 
likely to be one’s most effective alarm 
clock. The “mountain canary” in ques- 
tion may be on his rounds from the dairy, he may be 
a lowly garbage collector, or his errand may be the 
delivery of the day’s bread, fresh from the bakery. 

Spain’s mechanical development has been somewhat 
reluctant, hence the persistence of the donkey as a 
general purveyor of small merchandise. His patient 
back bears most of the burden of retail distribution 
that in this country falls to the lot of the motor truck. 
He trips along over the cobbled streets with a serene 
ind contemptuous indifference to human kind, and the 
identical tail that keeps his flanks clear of offending 
flies frequently does the same service for the un- 
wrapped loaves of bread that fill the basket panniers 
strapped to his. back. 

This is not to say that Spain has no modern methods 
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of bread making and delivery, but it.is to indicate that 
very old methods persist alongside the new. In the 
rural communities they predominate. Although there 
are no exact statistics on the subject, it seems probable 
that there is a greater percentage of small-plant bak- 
ery production in Spain than in other countries of 
western Europe, and certainly the proportion exceeds 
that of the United States. 

The principal varieties of Spanish bread include the 
libreta, so-called from the Spanish word libra, meaning 
pound; the pan de Castilla, or Castilian bread; the 
Colnes, a long twisted loaf that takes its name from 
the great Christopher Columbus; the bonete, a three- 
cornered affair supposed to look like a bonnet; the pan 
rojado, a split bread; the rosca, a variety of pretzel; 
the panecillo alto or pan‘de taverna, a “high bread” 
used in taverns; and a long loaf commonly called pan 
de mesa, or table bread. 

Large loaves are not 
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very popular, 
and the 





IN SPAIN 


weights of the common varieties usually range from 
half a pound to one pound. The pan de mesa most 
seen in the hotels and restaurants is very similar to 
the so-called French bread, and usually it is of a very 
high degree of excellence. 

There are, of course, several other varieties of 
bread belonging to the fancy category, among these 
pan de lujo, or “luxury bread,” Vienna rolls, imperial 
rolls, etc., and the usual extensive list of cakes. Among 
the latter, a very popular variety at present is the 
rosca, an iced sponge cake sliced into halves resembling 
Saturn’s halo. It is sold in quantities by hucksters in 
the railway stations. 

The flour commonly used in bread making is of a 
sixty-five to seventy per cent extraction from the soft 
wheat of Spain. In some years there is a considerable 
importation of wheat. Formerly this supply came 
from Russia, but in recent times it is almost entirely 
from Argentina. Spain’s average production of wheat 
is one hundred and thirty-five million bushels, and her 
consumption is slightly more than this. The crops of 
1919 and 1920 were below normal, necessitating more 
than the usual importation. 

The small wheat crop of 1919, which fell below the 
average of the previous five years and resulted in a 

ten per cent deficiency in the supply of breadstuffs 

for domestic consumption, brought on measures 

of government control. A commission was 
appointed to regulate the supply and dis- 
tribution of wheat and flour, as well 
as to govern their market prices 

and the baking, sale and prices 

of bread. Zones were pre- 

scribed in which each mill- 

ers’ syndicate could 


draw its allotment 
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of grain. To obviate difficulties that arose in connec- 
tion with disposing of wheat within the prescribed 
zones, regulations were made whereby farmers could 
appeal to the ministry of supplies for the marketing 
of their gain. In June of 1919 the government issued 
orders that all contracts for importation of wheat 
should be submitted to the ministry of supplies for 
examination and approbation, and that imported wheat 
should be used solely for bread making. 

Committees for the purchase of wheat were estab- 
lished in each province, the freight rates on importa- 
tions of Argentine wheat were prescribed, and careful 
study was made of the question of distribution of 
wheat and flour in order to keep all sections of the 
country supplied, The imports of wheat from Argen- 
tina in that year totaled 9,092,000 bushels, and in 1920, 
although the home crop was about five million bushels 
larger than that of the previous year, the Argentine 
importations rose to 9,516,000 bushels. 

Government foodstuff control in Spain had begun 
early in 1918, not only as a means of preventing ex- 
cessive exports to the allied governments, but in an 

effort to keep down the cost of liv- 

: ing. Exportation of nu- 
merous agricultural 

products 
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was prohibited, and export taxes were placed on 
others. With the object of stimulating the culti- 
vation of wheat, a bounty of one dollar and eighty 
cents was offered for every acre planted to this cereal 
during the agricultural year 1918-19 in excess of that 
planted in 1917-18. Measures were taken to obtain 
exact information in regard to the various crops har- 
vested in each community, sworn declarations as to 
quantity, class of crop, and place of storage being 
required. The usual transportation tax on wheat and 
corn was removed. 

The government’s effort to increase acreage met 
with little success, the wheat planted in 1919 involving 
an increase of only one hundred and fifty thousand 
acres over the previous year. In 1920 there was a 
decline of fifty thousand acres from the 1918 figure. 

Another control measure of the government was the 
fixing of selling prices for cereals. The board of sup- 
plies in each province had already been authorized in 
1916 to prescribe selling prices on a basis of the price 
at the place of production, but this plan was not found 
satisfactory in execution, and it was ordered that these 
boards should request the authorization of the ministry 
of supplies prior to scheduling of prices, awaiting this 
bureau’s approval before publishing them. 

The commissary general was empowered to author- 
ize the provincial boards of supplies to prohibit the 

exportation of foodstuffs and raw materials 

from the districts under their jurisdic- 

circumstances war- 
The commissary 


tion when 
ranted. 
general opened a 

service in the 

offices of 

the 
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various civil governors, where all producers and con- 
sumers could state their respective estimates as to the 
just prices at which foodstuffs and raw materials 
should be sold. 

In fixing the price of wheat, the government took 
into consideration the price of fertilizers, labor, agri- 
cultural machinery, cattle, and all costs of cultivation, 
as well as the price of bread. The controlled price, 
until conditions should justify a change, was put at 
one dollar and ninety-five cents per bushel in ware- 
houses or aboard cars, and the provincial boards of 
supplies were authorized to fix the maximum price in 
their respective provinces, provided that the figure in 
no case should be less than one dollar and ninety-five 
cents or more than two dollars and fifteen cents per 
bushel. 

With the exception of flour for so-called Vienna 
bread, the manufacture of only one class of white 
flour was permitted, and the maximum price was fixed 
at one dollar and forty cents per barrel above the 
price paid for the wheat milled. The price of bread 
was fixed in a similar manner, and on a commensurate 
scale. In Madrid and Vienna the maximum prices 
amounted to four and a half cents per pound. Only 
ten per cent of the wheat apportioned to each miller 
could be used for making flour for Vienna bread, the 
price of which was not regulated. Later in the year, 
however, it was forbidden to bake more than one kind 
of bread, and only one grade of flour, containing sev 
enty-five per cent of wheat, was permitted to be milled 
The manufacture and sale of cakes and biscuits were 
subjected to restrictions of the ministry of supplies 

There was an extraordinary consumption of bread 
in 1918, owing to the high cost of other foods. Th« 
normal wheat consumption of one hundred and forty 
million bushels was considerably exceeded. This situa- 
tion was exaggerated in 1919 and 1920, owing to th« 
comparatively small crops, and there were increased 
imports of wheat, principally from Argentina. Scarcity 

of breadstuffs, combined with increasing costs of 

living, brought on labor 
necessary a 
control. 


troubles and made 


prolongation of government 

Early in 1920, conditions appeared to 
the Spanish government to warrant the 
establishment of a public bakery in Ma- 
drid to supply bread to the poor. In 
spite of all preventive measures, there 
were serious bread riots in May of that 
year, and foodshops in Caneres were ran- 
sacked by hungry mobs. There was 
widespread criticism of the government, 
which was blamed for causing the situa- 
tion by a faulty distribution of flour. 

Control of wheat and flour continued 
through 1920, in spite of growing pro- 
test from both millers and bakers. The 
government’s policy was designed to ac- 
complish three things, insurance to the 
public of a low price of bread, to the 
miller and baker of a reasonable profit, 
and to the Spanish farmer of a fair 
price for his wheat, as well as protection 
from foreign competition. This was a 
difficult task and, naturally, the govern- 
ment got into trouble. The outcry was 
very strong in the early months of 1921, 
when Argentine wheat could have been 
bought and ground into flour for a price 
considerably below the fixed price of 
the Spanish government. 

?artial decontrol was effected early 
this year, when the government permit- 
ted private purchasing of foreign wheat 
and flour. Previous to this time all im- 
ports had been in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. Prices were still controlled, 
however, and milling charges for con- 
verting wheat into flour were limited to 
a maximum of one dollar and a quarter 
per barrel. The mills, moreover, were 
required to grind all the local wheat of- 
fered to them. The price of wheat pur- 
chased by mills was regulated upon a 
scale varying with market conditions and 
in such manner as to prevent any in- 
crease in the price of bread. 





The Baker's Deliveryman, in a Country Town of Spain, Turning His Attention to a Side Line of Eggs and Cheese 


(Continued on page 1056.) 
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SOUND ADVICE 

Millers will be grateful to the anony- 
mous scientific authority of Cornell 
Medical College who is responsible for 
the excellent article advocating a larger 
consumption of bread now having a wide 
circulation in the daily press. 

Various prominent food cranks are 
now so vociferously proclaiming their 
absurd theories in the newspapers that it 
is refreshing to hear the voice of common 
sense uttering the truth regarding bread: 
that it is “the best fuel food and the 
least expensive.” 

This article admirably states the case 
of bread, and The Northwestern Miller 
suggests that millers and bakers exert 
their influence to give it the widest pos- 
sible publicity, using it in connection 
with their own advertising in the daily 
press. 

It is entitled, “Bread, After All, the 
Staff of Life,” and is as follows: 

Irnaca, N. Y., Feb. 28.—People of the 
United States do not eat enough bread. 
A scientific authority of Cornell Medical 
College attributes the small quantity of 
bread consumed here to the fact that 
high wages are paid and that people are 
inclined to purchase the most. expensive 
foods, 

Not until the big world conflict was 
well launched did the present genera- 
tion realize the significance of bread 
and the vast part it plays in the well- 
being of the individual. 

A shortage of transportation facilities 
and chaotic trade conditions generally 
during the war resulted in distressing 
food conditions that brought home to the 
individual a keener realization of the 
true value of bread. 

One writer in contemplating its tre- 
mendous economic importance exclaimed: 
“Today nations are made or wrecked be- 
cause of their wheat supply or lack of 
it,” 

The lack of sufficient bread is a big 
factor in the conditions of unrest which 
exist in many parts of the earth to- 
day. The significance that i3 attached 
to an abundant bread supply is illustrat- 
ed by the fact that in order to avoid the 
dangers of bread riots, several European 
nations subsidized the wheaten loaf and 
charged the loss up to the cost of the 
war. 

The French have always been big 
bread eaters. They get sixty per cent of 
their diet in the form of bread. The 
people of Spain and Italy are also hearty 
consumers of bread. Under the stress 
of war, the Italians derived ninety per 
cent of their nourishment from bread. 

Great Britain also greatly increased 
her consumption of bread during war- 
times. A very restricted meat supply 
meant that the British simply had to eat 
more bread, 

In England bread eating increased 
from thirty-five per cent to fifty per 
cent of the diet. The continuance of this 
large consumption since the close of the 
war is pretty good evidence that the 
English prefer this simpler diet to the 
more expensive diet of pre-war days. 

Food experts now recognize bread as 
the master builder of physical strength. 
Bread is the best fuel food and the least 


expensive. It is also excellent repair 
food, and the diet which includes a gen- 
erous proportion of bread will renew 
the body tissues as they become worn 
through activity of many kinds. 


FLOUR EXTRACTION IN FRANCE 


The latest issue of the official organ of 
the French national millers’ association 
provides particularly interesting reading 
for those millers in America who are 
inclined to make much of their own dif- 
ficulties and hardships. Ostensibly the 
French milling industry was fully re- 
leased from government regulation some 
six months ago, but in practice its activi- 
ties are curbed in every direction by re- 
strictive laws, and it is now facing the 
possible enactment of legislation regu- 
lating the percentage of flour extrac- 
tion, and also a special tax on bread. 

The general decline in wheat prices all 
over the world was not proportionately 
reflected in French flour prices, for the 
excellent reason that, up to six months 
ago, the government had controlled the 
selling prices of wheat, flour and bread, 
and by absorbing a considerable part of 
the cost through what amounted to a 
bread subsidy, had not only enabled but 
compelled the millers of France to mar- 
ket their flour at prices considerably be- 
low the true level of wheat. Only the 
decline in wheat values prevented a sharp 
advance in French domestic flour prices 
when government control was withdrawn 
last summer, 

Of all this, naturally, the French pub- 
lic remains quite ignorant, and has ob- 
served only that wheat costs far less 
than it did, while flour and bread have 
not declined nearly as much. According- 
ly, the old argument has reappeared: the 
way to make flour and bread cheaper is 
to make the wheat “go further” by in- 
creasing the percentage of flour extrac- 
tion. In addition, the French are not 
unnaturally anxious regarding the abnor- 
mally high cost of imported wheat, due 
to the exchange situation, and they are 
seeking, by the same method of an en- 
forced higher percentage of flour extrac- 
tion, to make the home wheat crop suf- 
fice for all domestic needs. 

On this subject the report of the mill- 
ers’ committee is of special interest be- 
cause it so closely echoes statements re- 
peatedly made by American flour millers. 
It reads, in part, as follows: 

“The president of the national associa- 
tion of the French milling industry has 
stated, with undoubted correctness, that 
the average extraction in milling is at 
present about seventy-two per cent. Can 
it be said that this percentage is too low, 
and that it constitutes, as is claimed, a 
waste of wheat? No, for this extraction 
has little connection with the type of 
flour used in pre-war days, representing 
sixty to sixty-five per cent of the weight 
of the wheat. 

“To attempt to change the percentage 
of extraction to what it was in the last 
years of the war, reviving the formula 
of ‘whole wheat flour less the bran,’ 
would be the gravest of economic blun- 
ders. Leaving in bread flour the low 
grade flour, the bran and the middlings 
is to deprive cattle of feeds which are 


indispensable to their proper mainte- 
nance, and which are doubly necessary 
during the current crop year, when our 
harvests of oats, corn and other fodder 
crops have been deficient. 

“There is now much anxiety over the 
meat supply. Is it not a greater service 
in the cause of human nourishment to 
make meat with these grain products 
than to incorporate them in bread flour 
for the sake of obtaining a mediocre 
quality of bread, displeasing to the pub- 
lic, which could not understand why, the 
war over, it was still condemned to eat 
a kind of bread it detests? The people 
accepted this kind of bread during the 
war and for two years thereafter, but 
now it has had enough of it; the laborer 
and the farmer, who are the largest con- 
sumers of bread, are exacting as to its 
quality, and say, quite rightly, that as 
they eat so much bread they want it to 
be excellent. 

“Furthermore, in depriving the cows of 
the precious byproducts of flour milling, 
there would be a still further aggrava- 
tion of the milk shortage.” 

The report goes on to demonstrate that 
the French wheat supply is ample to 
maintain the entire population on a sev- 
enty-two per cent extraction basis. Con- 
verting the figures into approximate 
American equivalents, the 1921 French 
wheat harvest amounted to about three 
hundred and twenty-three million bush- 
els, which, adding the carry-over from 
the preceding harvest, and deducting re- 
serves for seed, leaves about three hun- 
dred and thirteen million bushels for 
grinding during the crop year. This 
amount, milled to extract seventy-two 
per cent of its weight as flour, would 
yield sixty-eight and three quarters mil- 
lion barrels of flour, or eight and three 
quarters million tons of bread. Allow- 
ing over a pound (five hundred grams) 
of bread to every man, woman and child 
in France daily, the total bread consump- 
tion in a year would be something under 
eight million tons. 

This total quantity of flour, 68,745,600 
barrels, could be produced, according to 
the millers’ report, by fully utilizing only 
fifty-two per cent of the potential mill- 
ing capacity-of France. It states that 
there are today in France 36,991 flour 
mills, of which 34,281 are “small,” in oth- 
er words, local water or wind driven 
mills, and that these small mills alone 
have sufficient total capacity to supply 
the entire flour requirements of the 
French people. 

There is one thing, and one only, which 
the report fails to mention, and yet this 
one thing js manifestly the real cause 
of the French millers’ anxiety regarding 
the law fixing the percentage of extrac- 
tion. If the French millers are com- 
pelled to produce coarse, dark flour, the 
way will at once be opened for a revival 
of flour imports. During the war France 
imported large quantities of American 
flour, but of late these imports have 
fallen off so far as to have become al- 
most negligible. Above all else, the 
French millers do not want to witness a 
revival of this trade, against which they 
can compete only if they are left free 
to make flour of a quality which the 
French laborer and farmer, heartily sick 
of their war-time fare, will accept. 

The whole wheat flour fallacy is bad 
enough in a country which, like the 
United States, has an enormous export- 
able surplus of wheat and flour, but it is 
absolutely ruinous in a nation which, like 
France, is barely selfsupporting in the 
matter of bread even in the best crop 
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years. The French milling industry sees 
clearly that compulsory high extraction 
flour, if insisted on by the government, 
will mean disaster for the millers of 
France, and that the people, if they can- 
not get the kind of flour they insist on 
from their own millers, will turn to im- 
ported flours, no matter what their cost. 


GOING UP 


Whenever wheat prices go up, as they 
have done recently, reports of the flour 
market uniformly maintain that buyers 
are inactive because they fear that the 
advance may not be permanent; when 
prices are declining, flour buyers are re- 
ported likewise to be extremely cautious 
because they do not think the bottom 
level has been reached. In other words, 
no matter which way the wheat market 
goes, the flour business looks dull. 

To some extent this is doubtless true. 
Until the last year and a half, the ca- 
reer of every miller was enlivened by the 
receipt of orders for deferred shipment. 
In March he was selling a certain amount 
of flour for delivery in the late spring, 
and trade of this kind lent at least the 
appearance of stability to the operation 
of every mill. The miller could look 
ahead with the certainty that, no matter 
what might happen to the buying for 
immediate shipment, he had enough or- 
ders booked to keep him moderately 
busy. 

Now all this has changed. Even in 
periods of marked buying activity, like 
last October, there has been very little 
purchasing for deferred shipment. Flour 
buyers have wanted their flour almost as 
soon as the order was booked, and they 
have met their requirements, not by large 
orders placed at considerable intervals, 
but by many small orders given more 
frequently, and, which is more to the 
point, with a greater number of mills, 

It would be interesting, if the thing 
were possible, to collect accurate statis- 
tics covering the average size of flour 
buying orders during the past year and 
a half, as compared with the correspond- 
ing average in the years preceding the 
first sharp decline in wheat prices. It is 
probable that the size of the individual 
order has been cut about in half, where- 
as the total number of orders has 
doubled. Furthermore, it is altogether 
probable that a great many mills are 
mourning the decreased purchases of 
most of their larger customers, while at 
the same time noting with satisfaction 
that the total number of their customers 
has shown an unprecedented increase. 

The market situation has greatly stim- 
ulated the process of “shopping around” 
for flour, and has put a premium on en- 
ergetic selling efforts. Many a flour buy- 
er who, in earlier years, confined his 
business to three or four mills is now 
trading with a dozen, and every mill 
salesman who calls on him thas a chance 
to secure a small share of his purchases. 
Naturally, his former friends feel that 
his buying power must have diminished 
sadly, and his trade with his new connec- 
tions is in each case too small to appear 
very significant. 

How long this state of things will 
continue is, of course, beyond even guess- 
work, but it does not seem likely that 
the flour buyers will recover for a long 
time to come from the shock they re- 
ceived in the autumn of 1920. Confidence 
in the wheat market is very difficult to 
re-establish; its fluctuations, both up and 
down, have largely been in sharp de- 
fiance of statistics, and the recent ad- 
vance was curiously lacking in what the 
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dramatic theorists call proper motiva- 
tion. 

At the same time, the actual consump- 
tion of wheat flour is probably increas- 
ing rather than diminishing, which means 
that the total volume of flour sales 
throughout the year will prove satisfac- 
tory. The basis of these sales has fun- 
damentally changed, and a far greater 
amount of selling effort is necessary now 
than was the case in the days of large 
speculative orders. The milling industry 
must readjust itself to these altered con- 
ditions, for while there may be some re- 
turn toward the trading methods of 
earlier days, it is most unlikely that the 
lessons recently learned, in many cases 
at such heavy cost, will ever be wholly 
forgotten. 

There has been a considerable amount 
of disappointment expressed among mill- 
ers that the recent advance in wheat 
prices did not at once stimulate a larger 
volume of flour buying. Memories of the 
old days still linger fondly, and millers 
hope for some magical transformation 
whereby large orders for deferred ship- 
ment will once again become the rule 
rather than the exception. This hope 
is more than likely to prove vain. Wheth- 
er the wheat market advances or de- 
clines, most buyers of flour will continue 
to adhere to their new policy of many 
small purchases in place of fewer and 
larger ones, and the miller who expects 
to maintain his total volume of business 
must do so by increased selling activity 
in order to offset the reduction in the 
average size of his orders by an increase 
in their total number. 


“MILITANT’S” “CLARION CALL” 

Canadian and American millers will be 
somewhat astonished to learn through the 
revelations contained in a pamphlet re- 
printed from Milling, a publication in 
Liverpool which modestly claims to be 
“The Foremost Milling Journal of 
Europe” and also “The Organ of British 
and Irish Millers,” and likewise from re- 
cent editorial references to the subject 
in its columns, that British milling is, so 
to speak, on its last legs, and perilously 
near complete extermination as an in- 
dustry. 

They will be sorry and surprised to hear 
this distressing news concerning their 
brethren overseas because, while they are 
naturally desirous of selling as much as 
possible of their product in British mar- 
kets, they bear no ill will toward their 
competitors, and have, until now, been 
under the impression that British millers 
were in a fairly prosperous condition 
and were meeting competition quite suc- 
cessfully. 

Unless the author of the pamphlet and 
the very astute editor of Milling are 
alike wrong, however, the contrary is 
the case. According to their vivid testi- 
mony, British milling is in a most des- 
perate and deplorable plight; it is un- 
mistakably in the last ditch, and unless 
it is prepared immediately to follow the 
intrepid leadership of the pamphlet com- 
poser, ably assisted by the sanguinary 
editor, aforesaid, all is lost and there is 
nothing left but to throw up the sponge 
and retire, broken and ruined, from the 
industrial arena. 

This, if true, is bad news, sad news 
and wholly unexpected on this side of 
the Atlantic, where millers, acutely con- 
scious of their own disadvantages and 
multifarious handicaps, regarded their 
British competitors as having what in 
the vernacular is called “a soft thing,” 
with unlimited licerse to mix and blend, 
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doctor and dope, and make “flour im- 
provers” perform the feat of selling 
water for flour. With such privileges, 
unknown and by law forbidden else- 
where, it was thought that milling in 
the British Isles must be a highly profit- 
able occupation. 

It appears otherwise. The writer of 
the contents of the pamphlet, who, for 
some unexplained but doubtless very ex- 
cellent reason, prefers to remain anony- 
mous, says he is a British inland miller, 
the owner of “a ten sack plant,” and 
signs himself “Militant.” He declares 
that the British milling trade is “de- 
pressed and restricted,” and that “in this 
loss of trade there is not one redeeming 
feature”; also, “the enemy is at our 
gates,” and “to the outsider there is only 
a slackened calm in the flour milling in- 
dustry, but we insiders are aware of the 
commencement of a big disturbance,” 

The belligerent protagonist of the pro- 
posals of “Militant,” the editor of Mill- 
ing, is even more open and emphatic in 
his statements. He says that when the 
author of the pamphlet “committed the 
working of his probing, nimble, sugges- 
tive mind to paper,” that is when “Mil- 
itant” took pen in hand to write the 
thoughts that he might think, “the affairs 
of the industry were beginning to bend 
to the breeze which has since assumed 
the wrecking proportions of a hurricane.” 
“At the present time the trade is upside 
down, inside out. It throbs with suspi- 
cion.” “Millers are at their wits’ end to 
avert a loss, and eventual bankruptcy.” 
“A loss is being made on every sack of 
flour turned out of the mill. Notwith- 
standing this fact, in the last few months, 
not one or two, but several shillings per 
sack have been cut off the Association 
prices of flour by some millers. What 
must be the end of that policy? Ruina- 
tion for somebody.” 


What is the reason for the present 
situation in which, according to “Mili- 
tant” the valiant, and his able coadjutor 
the editor of Milling, the British industry 
finds itself? Not the blending and mix- 
ing, not the doctoring and doping, not 
the manufacture of flour according to 
chemical formula, not the use of “flour 
improvers,” whereby water is to sell for 
the price of flour, not the policy of so- 
phistication and constant cheapening of 
the product of the mill to which a large 
number of: British millers committed 
themselves some years ago, in the hope 
of beating competition. To frankly ad- 
mit this would hardly square with the 
policy of Milling, which has always de- 
fended such methods. Another reason 
and excuse must be found and exploited. 


To “Militant,” who, emulating St. 
John, found a Patmos in which to de- 
liberate thoughtfully, came an inspira- 
tion, and lo! he discovered the reason 
for the downfall and ruination of Brit- 
ish milling. “Militant” is not only a 
“ten sack” miller, he is also a ten carat 
prose poet. Witness this glowing de- 
scription of the place in which his in- 
spired discovery came to him, and 
whence he summons British millers to 
follow his glorious oriflamme (plus that 
of the editor of Milling) to victory and 
splendiferous success. 

“Sun-drenched pastures, glorious lights 
and shades, sub-tropical heat, an air of 
liquid gold fragrant with the attar of 
gorgeous flowers and richly blossomed 
shrubs. The sun can climb no higher. 
The gentle south wind scarcely troubles 
the surface of the turquoise sea. The 
bosom of the waters is bare save for 
the little white and brown sails making 


for their respective havens. It is just 
one vast and silent trinity of sea and 
sky and sunshine. Here, in this imper- 
turbable tranquillity, one can think of 
and see things in truer proportion than 
at home.” 

Thus, as “Militant” sat a-thinking, or 
perhaps thinking he thought, there came 
to him, as to a prophet and seer of old, a 
clear revelation of the true cause of the 
evil that was crushing his beloved indus- 
try, and, coincidentally therewith, the 
splendid vision of a great crusade, of 
which he was to be the captain (of course 
ably assisted by the editor of Milling) 
and which (unless the stupid British 
millers declined to join) would beat back 
“the enemy at the gates,” overthrow the 
devouring dragon, and reinstate, forever- 
more triumphant, the British miller on 
the reconquered throne of his home mar- 
ket. 

The cause of the evil.state into which 
British milling had fallen was clearly 
discerned by the uplifted “Militant” to 
be the iniquitous monster, Imported 
Flour. This ravening beast of the Apoc- 
alypse, with its 4,788,000 sacks, each a 
fang-equipped head, brought into the 
United Kingdom in 1920, its 6,700,000 
sacks of destructive venom imported in 
1921, and its probable 9,000,000 sacks of 
competition annihilator to arrive this 
year, was the sole and only reason for 
the distress and ruin of the British in- 
dustry. This he beheld, as it were, a 
huge and all consuming, most ferocious 
enemy, to be met and conquered. 

As how? Thus “Militant” ruminated, 
and ruminating so writ: “How can this 
trans-Atlantic hurricane of cheap flour 
be abated? The British importers and 
factors will not relax their efforts to get 
business; the bakers will not boycott the 
flour; and no Government could tax it 
and remain in office. Even if we wished 
for a tax or subsidy—which we do not— 
it may be taken for granted that no 
Government would assist us.” 

What then? To quote the inspired 
“Militant”: “the enemy is at our gates, 
Shall we stand up to it, or take it lying 
down? Shall we strip for it? Are we 
to remain on the defensive, or shall we 
co-operate in a well-ordered offensive?” 
“Militant” is, of course, ready with the 
answer: “For the overthrow of the trade 
in imported flour, we should rally round 
one standard.” “Let us prepare ourselves 
by every legitimate exercise of mutual 
help, to provide all the flour required 
for our own country, and that will mean 
the highest possible output from our 
mills.” 

How simple and easy is the solution 
of such a problem, given the genius of 
a master mind, “a probing, nimbie, sug- 
gestive mind,” the mind of a “Militant,” 
in short, to consider it, and a proper en- 
vironment for the same amid “sun- 
drenched pastures,” in “an air of liquid 
gold, fragrant with the attar of gorgeous 
flowers and richly blossomed shrubs,” a 
condition precedent to success. being 
that “the sun can climb no higher.” Had 
it been possible for the bright orb of 
day to climb higher it might have pro- 
duced sunstroke and the vision would 
have faded before the certain remedy 
was disclosed. 


“Militant” is masterly in his knowledge 
of conditions abroad, where the Foul 
Fiend of Imported Flour has its noisome 
lair. He says: “Several factors enable 
the principal makers of imported flour 
to undercut us. The exchange is in their 
favor; the smaller initial cost of sites; 
buildings built of ‘lumber (timber); the 
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low cost of their short-system roller 
plants; small cleaning plants; cheap coal; 
natural water power; low differential 
rates, etc. These things account, to a 
great extent, for our trade being de- 
pressed and restricted. Flour per one hun- 
dred pounds (protected by a tariff wall) 
is selling today in the U.S.A. at twelve 
shillings, which, at the current price of 
wheat in that country, leaves such a good 
margin of profit that the surplus from 
their mills, probably made on Saturday 
and Sunday, can be sacrificed at a muc! 
lower price here. 

“American millers have what I migl| 
call a definite tendential aim. They make 
no secret of the fact that they are per- 
fecting their organization in this coun- 
try, by which they hope to make much 
larger sales. They have well-paid trave! 
lers, experienced commission agents, wit) 
clearly defined territories, buying agents 
with substantial financial resources, 
bright advertisements, in fact everythin,: 
calculated to increase their existing larg: 
turnover; and, we can rest assured, a!! 
that alert brains, unlimited money an: 
highly organized effort can do will b: 
done. We are, therefore, face to fac: 
with a naked fact, a disagreeable reality, 
and a problem that can and should lhe 
solved.” 

All that “Militant” says about cond'- 
tions in the dragon’s breeding place ma) 
or may not be true. If it pleases hii 
thus to picture them as he_sits inspire: 
to prophecy and precept where “the ge! 
tle south wind scarcely troubles the sur 
face of the turquoise sea,” no one wi! 
be disposed to question the accuracy 0: 
his statements lest it disturb the blesse« 
surety of his convictions, which would b 
a pity. Except in one small item: whe 
he says that American millers have *‘ 
definite tendential aim,” he is mistake: 

American millers have many things, 
good, bad and indifferent, but to charg 
them with a “tendential aim,” whateve: 
that may be, is to accuse them unjust]; 
of a degree of criminality all the mor 
horrible because it is so terribly vague 
It is the last straw, unbearable. It is a: 
provocative as in the celebrated instanc 
when the fishwoman, being called ai: 
isosceles triangle, resented it with bitter 
ness and spirit. 

When “Militant,” descending from th: 
heights of inspiration, finds it necessar) 
to outline a definite policy, he shows : 
disappointing tendency to “pass th 
buck,” and is quite willing to “let Georg: 
do it.” He makes some suggestions. 
however, for the consideration of his 
fellow-millers. There is to be “a secre! 
conference behind closed doors to whicl 
both milling engineers and milling jour 
nalists should be admitted but all out- 
siders barred.” 

This is the first step in the campaign 
against the foul dragon, Imported Flour. 
At this secret meeting “Militant” pro- 
poses to consider a few questions, and 
gives them as follows: 

“1.—Can millers now purchasing im 
ported flour for mixing purposes be 
persuaded to relinquish the practice? 

“2.—Can they get their supplies from 
certain port firms whose mills could run 
continuously on various types of strong 
wheat? This arrangement would send 
business to the men at the seaboard, and 
automatically relieve the competition 
amongst inland millers. In return, the 
latter could supply native wheat flour 
to port firms for mixing. The mixing 
flour factor should be eliminated. 


(Continued on page 1052.) 
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OO rs esr: An approximate average quotation for from day to day. Export sales and in- 
val ; bran of all types in both eastern and quiry much lighter. Millfeed continues 
ial | western markets as reported on March 7 active, with shorts leading in demand at | : 
7 : : 7 PEyOWYeTyyTY was $31.85 per ton, which compares with an advance of wa! = - nee 4 RACER REAR ERACAL RCRA ERASED SRA RE ELSES) 
; | — the following first-of-the-month quota- bran not quite so risk, though sti The following table shows the flour output 
de- As had been more or less generally ex- tions: good at slightly easier prices. Sales be- at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
un- pected, wheat failed to hold the full ex- March 1 ing made for April shipment. with comparisons, in barrels: 
11) tent of its advance, and during the past pf.) 1 .. ie hie i em. 6 ae. ¢ 
o week prices declined somewhat, the loss Jan. 3 ........ Minneapolis ...254,625 252,720 202,485 212,795 
Ive amounting to 5@6c for Chicago May and = Pec. 1 -. BRITISH MARKET QUIET St. Paul ....... 6.390 7,500 5,085 3,400 
of g@4c for July. This decline was re- eae eet t* Duluth -Superior 6,036 9,075 15,530 24,280 
0d flected to some extent in flour prices, and Sept. 1........ Buyers Disinclined to Pay Prices Asked— waukee ..... , , , 
ain considerably more in the general slack- Some Trade in Pacific Flours Before Totals ....... 265,950 271,695 229,290 244,975 
“ j ness of en on gi ee ee busi- - F the Week's Advance Outside mills*..125,965 ...... 190,805 .....; 
ay »S sma. Imensions : + ‘ ‘ 
: ness reporte atets shi d h ; FELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY Lonpvon, Enc., March 7.—(Special Ca- Ag’gate sprg.391,915 ...... a ee 
ac! / and for immediate shipment, and muc : 7 ble)—The flour market is still very quiet, St Louis ...... 29,200 27,200 23,100 26,300 
| of it was undoubtedly done either by re- _Exgssexuyeweeyeeeuverryewrereyevererrees iginclined y4q he | St: Louist ..... 37,500 32,400 31,500 42,180 
ices below the open quo- as buyers are disinclined to pay the fBuffalo ........ 131,075 143,825 134,550 97,100 
rhi : sellers or at prices below the op q (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of rices asked. Forward offers for Man- Rochester ..... 6.900 8,900 8,000 7.300 
5 ! ati The Northwestern Miller, March 8.) P 24 . y 
| tations. itoba exports are 46s 6d@47s 6d ($7 15 CRIGRMO cccscee 30,000 25,000 15,250 22,000 
uke j There has been a moderate amount of Nasnvittz.—Flour sales light, buyers 30 bbl if. but il : Kansas City.... 98,700 98,320 75,100 66,000 
m port inquiry reported, with some ac- sipeg: sc ’ @7.30 per ), c.i.f., but resellers are Kansas Cityt...315,775 297,385 218,170 258,025 
e 5 export inquiry rep Bes ich not being inclined to follow market ad- doing business at 45s 6d ($7 per bbl). Salina, Kansas.. 38,410 38,555 19,930 ...... 
uni | tual business in clears, supplies of which vance, Shipments on contracts satisfac- Kansas export patents are offered at Omaha ........ 18,250 20,750 15,105 18,710 
seem to be pretty well cleaned up. The “ ilifeed qui d h 's ; . Toledo ........ 19,600 25,300 17,400 22,750 
ach i nal i tory. Millfeed quiet and unchanged. 43s ($6.60 per bbl), c.i.f., April-May,  Toledot 57,870 63,525 59,995 46,465 
weakness in prices for first and straight ~ ‘ : ? o d ° ney opty SS lp , 10400 6666 11810 
el- atents did not apply to first clears, Cotumsus.—Demand for flour slow. without finding buyers. Some trade was caenepee Be I 
me a icht gain during the Buyers refuse to show any interest in passing in Pacific Coast flours last week Nashvilless . 108,695 10 $+ fever 
ith which showed a slight gain during the ’ 4 ; . Portland, Oreg. 32,050 32,560 18,235 24,180 
week. Millfeed was a trifle lower, with present market. Practically no business at 40s ($6.15 per bbl), c.i.f., but an ad-  geattie |....... 28,675 24,900 19,480 45,605 
me ‘fair demand , reported so far this week. Millfeed vance to 42s 6d ($6.55 per bbl) prohibits Tacoma ....... 27,525 37,830 28,215 46,105 
es an ¢ : iet. her sales. Home milled straights 
ins: her A oy vile Se Sp pee ™ :.—Fl d d i = Is hi her, at 53s ($7.75 per bbl) PERCENEASES CF AGTEYEST 
» is indicated in the following table, show- Bartimore.—Flour steady and quiet, J oS ‘ pl Ag The fellowing table chows the percentancs 
* ith onl limited car lot busi delivered. Australians are dearer, with g table sho P 4 
rg ing average quotations at four repre- with only a limited car lot business pass- om ff t 44s ($6.80 bbl). cif, 2, 2¢tivity of mills at various points. The 
all sentative markets, two western and two ing at prices within the range of quota- fewer offers, at 44s ($6.80 per bbl), cif. figures seprerens the Seinen S¢ Saaae pes 
sastern: tions. Feed unchanged, but in fair de- C. F. G. Rarxes. ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
nd eas : d western Miller, to possible output on full- 
- — Soft mand. . > An — » wan time schedule, operating six days per week: 
4 March 7 vty "7.70 "97.30 PuitapeLtpu1a.—Flour limits steadily DEATH OF ALBERT A. W = Mch. 5 Mch. 6 
1 March sy ¥ intained. but trad iet d tl Bartimore, Mp., March 7.—(Special Mch. 4 Feb. 25 1921 1920 
March 8.80 7.90 7.40 maintained, but trade quiet and mostly ,, i on ” ra ee 37 $8 
: “eb, 1 7.75 6.85 6.50 ; t good ilable bel fac- elegram)—Albert A. White, formerly Minneapolis ...... 
ty, wom 2 2 6.60 esq «1 Spat goods avaiable below manurac f A. A. White & S bak f thi Oi WOE <nc:5546¥ 27 32 22 14 
a et ae 6.75 630 turers’ prices. Millfeed in small supply 01 44: “A. White on, Dakers OF tis Duluth-Superior .. 14 25 42 66 
Jan. ° : j 4 steady, with demand feir city, who, among others, joined the com- Outside mills* .... 38 41 38 34 
Dee, 1 7.85 7.00 6.50 and steady, with air. 6 ee : ‘ - bil sad ad 
wos. t 7.85 7.00 6.60 . bination forming the City Baking Co., ' _ 
, Oct. 1 8.60 7.45 6.95 Mitwavker.—Flour trade more active with which he served for years as a di- a oe.. & 4 + 4 
c'- - : e x i i 4 “ ilwaukee ....... 00 5 
Sept. 8.70 7.55 oS tone of rye market. Prices rector, died suddenly of heart trouble, at st. Louis ........, 58 54 46 52 
1a} \ug, 1 9.40 7.50 7.00 15@25c bbl lower. Rye flour firmer to }i, home in Forest Park, Baltimore, St. Louist ........ 49 42 41 55 
ita jn Ay 10.08 908 geo 15c bbl higher. Trade quiet and feature-  yfarch 5, and was buried today. Mr. Buffalo ........... 79 +4 es 4 
ed May 1 8.45 7.90 7.30 less. Millfeed active and firmer. Bran white was 72 years old, and is survived ee 75 re >} po 
pre 3 ee ozs 8.30 and middlings up 50c@$1 ton. by a son, a brother and four sisters Kansas City ...... 86 85 66 66 
” 3 ao aaa saad Cuicaco.—Flour business somewhat 7 , : Kansas Cityt ..... 66 63 49 59 
- *Low point since July, 1916, ‘et this te age pel : Cuartes H. Dorsey. nt. wanes ||| Se 83 30 hi 
aa The following table gives an approxi- ulet this week. | demand not urgent on oS eee 100 =. 110 62 77 
vil ; any grade, and prices about steady. GRAIN GROWERS’ SALES CO. WOES vavecesaces 41 53 36 47 
mate average for quotations on first Stocks of clears very much smaller. One i i Toledof’ .......+.. 47 49 39 49 
ot clears in eastern and western markets: 3 ' littl . ha Incorporation of the United States joaianapolis |... <3 46 29 52 
ed Hard sort ul, Teports a tle export business. Grain Growers’ Sales Co., a subsidiary Nashville** ....... 61 59 47 63 
, Spring winter winter Millfeed trade fairly steady, with mid- organization of the United States Grain Portland, Oregon.. 56 57 38 56 
' oh ae $5.75 $5.60 $5.35 dlings in best demand. Growers, Inc., planning to operate on Seattle aint eeu es 64 a7 37 se 
7 Marek 2 sesenes .70 5.55 5.30 ‘ . : : : POMA ceecceedes 
e — ty odilakeas in Pas 475 4:80 Toronto.—Prices of flour for export the grain markets of Minneapolis, Chi- E the so -_ 
= eS cadences 4.75 4.75 4.65 are working lower with wheat. Trade cago, Kansas City, Omaha and Indian- Totals .......... os 58 42 54 
> Dec, 1 ..seeeeee 4.80 4.70 4.80 here busy on old orders, but doing little apolis, was announced in Associated *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
NOV. ZL soceveees 6.26 6.20 5.20 VIanitob ted Press dispatches from Chicago this week, %!4¢,0f Minneapolis and Duluth, 
vs, Gi6 Bon cewes 6.05 5.85 5.50 more. Manit a export patents quote ag P “ g > +Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
ae eer 6.20 5.90 6.55 to Britain at 46s, with less taken by some This sales company, officers of the put controlled in that city. 
g i AUS. @ sccesees 6.70 6.00 5.45 sellers. Report of sale of mill at Galt, United States Grain Growers were quot- tFlour made by group of southwestern 
i i PO © scaveande 6.75 6.20 5.65 O :. d ae b h > ed as saving, will be the largest grain Mills outside of Kansas City. 
. June 1 7.05 7.00 6.35 Ont., is denied by purchaser. lling eh i diet anal gest gr {Flour made by central states mills, in- 
at May 1 6.00 5.90 5.70 es, se 1 . cluding those of Toledo. 
, April 1 6.00 5.90 6.30 St. Lovis.—Flour market dull, except More than 110,000,000 bus would be **Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
vr Mareh 1 6.80 6.95 7.25 + low on “y — Pe — handled each year by the selling com- ‘ding Nashville. 
: 1, aol a there is still a fair demand. air vol- > : 
1¢ bs 2 
The following table shows the percent cin et tanteedia ts Mate ts alee teke pany, estimated _on the basis of pres FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
ige of output to full t ted 8 bersk d. Th 
as age output to full capacity reporte i f t. High le fi ent membership, it was said. ere now Siteenien te eats Gumeetel Yuen 
by three important groups of mills: the GON Tor export. — eS oe Se approximately 50,000 members, and - : 
ce 7 port gz Pp : domestic markets continue in light re- are appr y sVUU r 3 based on the methods employed by A. L. 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the t. Millfeed lah ak dal e a of these about 7,500 live in Minnesota or Russell during his service as statistician for 
ali hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- ‘vest. Mlliteed quiet at steady prices. North Dakota. ee Sone Ceereae, aae oe a teee 
oT Oklahoma district, and the soft winter Boston.—Absolutely no improvement Details of the sales company plan are States our production and the flour and 
i wheat mills of the Ohio valley: in local flour situation. Demand slow, to be worked out at the first national wheat movement for the period from June 
h i Hard soft and confined to immediate needs. Prices conyention of the grain growers in Chi- 26, 1921, to Feb, 18, 1922 (000's omitted): 
; i] Spring winter winter openl nchanged, but there is some 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
r\ 2 Feb, 26-March 4.. 41 70 47 P ~ d 7 iP, a heat fl d al March 21. Flour production, bbls— 
: eb, 19-35 ....... 43 67 49. Pressure to Seli Spring wheat Hours, an eS eee 2,348 1,948 2,206 
‘ . Feb, 12-18 ....... 48 62, 49 concessions are quietly made to induce GOVERNMENT FLOUR AWARDS June 26-Feb. 18...... 87,197 70,982 95,314 
q “he | Oe 49 58 44 buying. Hard and soft winters some- . : Flour, July 1- 
hi 4 Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 44 57° a7 ns Po tg Fagned 1 Millfeed : Curcaco, Inu., March 4.—The United Feb. 18, bbls— 
g 4 ebruary average. 46 63 47 lat easier, quiry. States government quartermaster’s de- Exports ............. 10,569 10,354 11,978 
y January average.. 43 54 40 quiet, with general market lower. partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, Imports ............. $751,272 os 
1S. D = ; a Vh > 26- 
tery ed —— & P24 pr Kansas Crry.—Flour prices generally Chicago, yesterday made awards for fur- pes 2°42 
a October average.. 69 84 63 unchanged. ‘Tone of market continues nishing it with hard wheat flour. The Receipts from farms. .607,000 596,000 697,288 
e| ; a av’ge.. 67 85 58 heavy, with small orders coming in, but contracts were given to the Southwest- —— tees eeeeenees es pg wc 
cl | iuyonun.... - = no indications of either bakers or jobbers ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, for Grdina by milis......390,760 319,419 442,963 
- fi June average .... 40 60 34 stocking up. Demand for small lots for 1,410,000 Ibs, at 3c Ib, f.o.b. mill, packed Wheat stocks, 
: May average ae 49 29 immediate shipment seems steady, how- in cotton 98’s, and to the Crete (Neb.) Ra 18, bus— ge ee 
it- acs ae b+ . 4 ever. Some sources report falling off in Mills for 1,800,000 Ibs, at 2.806c lb, same 4% COuntry elevators. " — 
i February average. 45 52 39 bookings. Few mills able to sell output _ basis. V. P. WittraMs. mills and in transit. 41,540 155,796 151,977 
m1) 
- SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
di Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 7. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-lb 
nd jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload iots, prompt delivery. 
FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ..... rie eee eects $7.75@ 8.50 $8.25@ 8.75 $.....@... $8.00@ 8.25 $9.25@10.15 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.85@ 9.20 $9.60@ 9.85 $8.00@ 8.35 $8.50@ 9.00 
n Spring standard patent ............. 7.50@ 8.10 7.80@ 8.30 a ee 7.60@ 7.90 7.85@ 8.40 7.75@ 8.00 8.25@ 8.85 8.25@ 9.50 7.60@ 7.90 .....@..... 
a SOME GONE THINS sivecsccccccccsvce . 5.00@ 5.75 5.70@ 5.75 cues 5.35@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.50 .....@... 6.75@ 7.35 5.50@ 6.25 ioe taesss caaes 
Hard winter short patent ...........see00 - 7.00@ 7.75 er. nee 7.25@ 7.90 7.20@ 7.40 a ee 7.75@ 8.00 7.85@ 8.35 7.50@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 
: Hard winter straight ........... peheeasevan 6.70@ 7.50 .....@.... 6.80@ 7.10 6.35@ 6.60 7.40@ 7.90 7.25@ 7.50 (7.50@ 7.76 26 eves eey Eh ere ee 
% Hard Wikter Great GOOF ..0ccccccccccesccece 5.00@ 5.75 eae Nice 4.50@ 5.50 4.85@ 5.35 ae OS ree ee eee EGRESS. “kage Rai <+ | Dace esas 
j 
Soft winter short patent ...........ceeeeeees 7.00@ 7.20 «666-00 ten:6 re 7.00@ 7.25 «pone 7.00@ 7.25 a hive mies ada 7.25@ 8.50 eee Ser 8.25@ 8.65 
in GOR, Se Ee hic ninecee nes coes-s 6.75@ 6.90 Tevandeaes & me} 6.35@ 6.60 6.15@ 6.65 *6.00@ 6.25 *6.00@ 6.75 6.65@ 7.50 6.00@ 6.75  7.25@ 7.50 
= Soft winter first clear.............. eeteoneee ° 4.70@ 5.00 or. pea vos Wes 4.85@ 5.35 oeuw SMe eaeie enna aeoces ee. eee 5.25@ 6.50 anette xiuete 6.25@ 5.75 
4 lad ee eee 6.15@ 6.50 A oes 3 6.25@ 7.00 6.35@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 @ 2 
id Rye flour, standard ..... MaKe aN ee 3.75@ 5.20 .@... siccs. verk enue 5.50@ 5.90 ee @ .@. 
id FEED— 
- Spring bran ........ dele ce tei paséasietees 28.25@28.50  26.00@27.00 ......@...0- cere @eneee aves 34.00@34.50 34.50@35.50  34.75@35.75 ] eee 
‘Y REM I ne i eee 28.25 @28.50 eeeee@.u... 24.50@25.00 27.00@28.00 oe ee ee eee eee @35.00 ay eee 
he BON GIN Dick d S040 555080 sesccaves 28.50 @ 29.00 i: whee: ‘ree Ty <3 Sy = 35.00@35.50 35.50@36.50 .@35.25 27.00@30.00 
iT Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 29.25 @29.75 «+++ + @27.00 «eee @27.00 oe, eee, ry, ee 34.50 @35.00 34.00 @ 35.00 - - @35.00 29.00@31.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 31.00@31.50  29.00@31.00  28.00@28.50  29.00@30.00 .@... 36.00@37.00  36.00@37.00  .....@35.50 jesse aeys 
ig ROW 560s 65a to tune hes 6 i86ddhs.0 000505 35.00 @ 37.25 34.00@35.00 .....@.... kee vee sees @.urss 40.00@42.00  39.00@40.00 =. .... @ 39.50 \ @eceos 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
ee $....@.... (49's) $....@.... (49's) woe @..-- (49'8) aa! eee: ie Miers eh Ae 
San Francisco... ....@8.35 6.50@7.00 «++» @8.00 «+++ @9.50 «e+» @8.85 


| *Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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KANSAS CITY IS CHOICE 


Vote of Millers’ Federation Favors That City 
for Annual Convention—Charies L. 
Roos Elected President 


Cuicaco, Int., March 4.—Charles L. 
Roos, of the Hunter —s Co,, Well- 
ington, Kansas, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation 
for the year beginning with the annual 
meeting in April, 1922. The committee 
appointed by President A. L. Goetz- 
mann to canvass the ballots for the 
presidency submitted its report this 
week, according to A. P. Husband, sec- 
retary of the Federation. 

The same committee reports that 
members of the Federation have ex- 
pressed themselves, through ballot by 
mail, almost unanimously in favor of 
holding a mass convention this year, and 
that a great majority favors Kansas 
City, Mo., as the place for the conven- 
tion. Convention dates are to be an- 
nounced in the near future. 


V. P. WriuiaMs. 








GRAIN GRADING DISPUTE 


Millers and Grain Dealers Ask for Less Rigid 
Interpretation of Inspection Rules, at 
Oklahoma City Hearing 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra., March 4.—If 
the advice of millers and grain dealers 
is heeded by the board of review of the 
Bureau of Markets of the Department 
of Agriculture, rules for the inspection 
of grain in southwestern states will be 
less rigidly interpreted. This advice was 
given representatives of the board dur- 
ing a hearing in Oklahoma City on 
March 1. It was complained, in state- 
ments that told of heavy losses because 
of nonuniformity of inspections, that in- 
spectors made reports to the disadvan- 
tage of the grain being inspected when 
they were in doubt. Thad Hoffman, who 
represented the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
of Kansas City, insisted that the grain 
be given advantage of the doubt. 

D. J. Donahoe, president of the Ponca 
City (Okla.) Milling Co., who presided 
at the meeting jointly with H. J. Beas- 
ley, chairman of the grain division of the 
Bureau of Markets, reported having 
made shipments of grain to Galveston 
that graded No. 2 when loaded and No. 
5 when it arrived at the port. T. P. 
Duncan, general manager of the Waco 
(Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., said that 
hundreds of cars shipped to Galveston 
from northwestern Texas had experi- 
enced a similar wide divergence of grade. 

Every man who spoke on that phase of 
the subject told of heavy losses during 
the last four months. “Something hap- 
pened suddenly about four months ago, 
a mysterious something,” several speak- 
ers said, and they charged that inspec- 
tors were given new instructions or were 
more rigidly enforcing the rules. Thad 
Hoffman, of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
said his firm had lost $25,000 to $50,000 
during this period. After dealers dis- 
covered that the grades given them were 
undependable they reduced prices 20@ 
35c per bu to growers, and both the deal- 
ers and the growers had lost heavily, Mr. 
Donahoe said. : 

O. F. Phillips, in charge of the board 
of review of the Bureau of Markets, at 
Chicago, said there had been no change 
in inspection rules since they were pro- 
mulgated in 1919, and added that re- 
ports of ater inspection supervisors in 
the Southwest during the last few 
months had been 99 per cent accurate. 
The records for two months show, he 
said, that inspectors’ reports were sus- 
tained in 88.8 per cent of appeals. The 
standards, he said, were the best that 
ever had been devised. He discussed heat 
troubles from a scientific standpoint, and 
the discussion that followed brought out 
suggestions of millers that ouletly in- 
spectors had graded wheat as heat dam- 
aged that was only skin-burnt. 

Rules were right and inspectors prob- 
ably were not at fault, said R. T. Miles, 
of Chicago, who is in charge of field 
headquarters, but the trouble lay in an 
economic condition. ‘The 1921 crop was 
of low grade, he said, and the depart- 
ment had not in many years found so 
much heat damage. He thought that 
complaints had their origin to some ex- 
tent in the fact that about the time the 
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heaviest receipts were recorded at Gal- 
veston the export demand ceased. 

Speaking for the board, Fred G. Smith, 
of Chicago, said that of 303 shipments 
of grain from Kansas City to Galveston, 
298 had the same grade or better on 
arrival at Galveston, during the period 
complained of, that 56 out of 69 ship- 
ments from Plainview, Texas, to Fort 
Worth graded as good or better, and that 
out of 201 shipments from Omaha to 
Kansas City 183 were properly graded. 

“You are strangling the industry, you 
are killing it,’ said Jule Smith, of the 
Fort Worth Elevator Co. He advocat- 
ed returning to old methods of grading. 
A resolution was adopted without pro- 
test, however, approving of the grading 
system. Mr. Smith gave notice that he 
was going to Washington and “turn 
things upside down” if relief was not 
given. 

Among those attending the hearing 
were E. L. Morris, of Kansas City, in 
charge of grain supervision; James Gil- 
martin, of St. Louis, in charge of grain 
supervision; George Colby, chief inspec- 
tor at New Orleans; J. C. Mytinger, of 
the Mytinger Grain Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas; J. A. Ruth, of the Oklahoma 
Milling Co., Kingfisher; A. H. Metz, rep- 
resenting the Port Arthur, Texas, Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Harry Anderson, rep- 
resenting the Galveston Board of Trade; 
P. L. Jacobson, of the Plansifter Milling 
Co., Oklahoma City; H. L. Stover, Wichi- 
ta Falls, Texas, manager of the grain 
department of the Wichita Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; W. J. Coleman, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, representing the Red Star Milling 
Co; J. C. Crouch, Galveston, represent- 
ing the Texas Star Flour Mills; Fred C. 
Vincent, representing the Kansas City 
Board of Trade; H. D. Butler, trans- 
portation inspector for the Santa Fe 
Railway at Galveston; F. J. Becker, 
Houston, Texas, representing the Hous- 
ton Mill & Elevator Co; P. G. Newkirk, 
representing the Clinton (Okla.) Milling 
Co; H. A. Wickstrom, chief inspector of 
the port of Galveston; R. E. Nelson, 
Clinton, president of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association, and W. B. Johnson 
and W. M. Randels, representing the 
grain dealers of Enid, Okla. 





BUYS MINNEAPOLIS MILL 


B. B. Sheffield and Associates Take Over 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston Plant—To 
Be Operated by Durum Products Co. 


One of the most important business 
changes in northwestern milling circles 
in years was consummated March 2, 
when B. B. Sheffield completed negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the Yerxa, An- 
drews & Thurston mill in Minneapolis. 
The transfer has already been made. 

In point of equipment and efficiency 
in operation, the mill is said to be one 
of the very best in the Northwest. It 
is a six story fireproof building, and 
carries the lowest rate of insurance of 
any mill in this part of the country. 
The mill is built in two units, each of 

1,250 bbls capacity. One unit grinds 
durum wheat and the other spring wheat. 
In connection there is concrete storage 
with a capacity of 350,000 bus. 





The Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill 
was built about seven years ago, and its 
operation has been very successful. All 
contracts already entered into by the 
company will be completed. 

Mr. Sheffield and his associates have 
been operating two mills recently on 
durum wheat, but wanted greater ca- 
pacity, and for some time have been ne- 
gotiating for the Yerxa, Andrews & 
Thurston plant, which has been noted 
for the superiority of its product. The 
mill will now be operated under the 
name of the recently incorporated Min- 
neapolis Durum Products Co., of which 
B. B. Sheffield is president, W. H. Sud- 
duth vice president, W. D. Gregory sec- 
retary, and W. J. Russell treasurer. 

With the acquisition of the Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston mill, Mr. Sheffield 
and his associates now own mills in Min- 
neapolis, Stillwater, Montgomery, Mor- 
ristown, and Janesville, Minn., with an 
aggregate capacity of about 10,000 bbls 
daily. 

The new company acquired all the 
brands, copyrights, etc., of Yerxa, An- 
drews & Thurston, in addition to the mill. 
This is the second big deal Mr. Shef- 
field has put over recently. Only a few 
weeks ago he and W. D. Gregory bought 
the 625,000-bu Exchange elevator in Min- 
neapolis. 


COMMISSION IS UPHELD 


Supreme Court Decides That Federal Agency 
Was Right in Raising Intrastate 
Railway Rates 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was acting within 
its rights in ordering intrastate railroad 
rates raised to conform with the pro- 
visions of the Esch-Cummins law. The 
effect of the decision rendered in cases 
brought by the states of Wisconsin and 
New York is to increase the power of 
the federal agency so as to make the 
measure of control by states over intra- 
state railroad rates almost negligible. 

Under the so-called guaranty provi- 
sion of the Esch-Cummins law, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was author- 
ized to fix railroad rates to yield an 
aggregate of 6 per cent on the money 
invested. The state of Wisconsin, at the 
time freight rates were raised 35 per 
cent and passenger rates 20 per cent by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
disputed the authority of the Commis- 
sion to order the state to make a similar 
increase in rates. 

While increasing intrastate freight 
rates, it refused to increase passenger 
rates because a state law provided a 
two cent a mile fare. To conform with 
the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the state would be compelled 
to charge a fare of 3.6c a mile. The 
same point of law was in dispute in the 
New York case. 

In the decision of the court, rendered 
by Chief Justice Taft, the low fares in 
Wisconsin are held to be a disparity 
constituting an “undue, unreasonable and 
unjust discrimination against interstate 
or foreign commerce.” They are held to 
work an undue discrimination against 
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travellers in interstate commerce and 
against localities. 

Holding that the transportation act, 
through section 15 A, imposed an af- 
firmative duty on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix rates, and take 
other important steps to maintain an 
adequate railroad service for the people 
of the United States, Chief Justice Taft 
says: 

“Intrastate rates and the income from 
them must play a most important part 
in maintaining an adequate national 
railway system. Twenty per cent of the 
gross freight receipts of the railroads of 
the country are from intrastate traffic, 
and 50 per cent of the passenger re- 
ceipts. The ratio of the gross intrastate 
revenue to the interstate revenue is a 
little less than one to three. 

“If the rates on which the receipts are 
based are to be fixed at a substantially 
lower level than in interstate traffic, the 
share which the intrastate traffic will 
contribute will be proportionately less. 
If the railways are to earn a fixed net 
percentage of income, the lower the in- 
trastate rates the higher the interstate 
rates will have to be. The effective op- 
eration of the act will reasonably and 
justly require’ that intrastate traffic 
should pay a fair proportionate share of 
the cost of maintaining an adequate rai!- 
way system. 

“The court holds that section 15 A, 
taken in connection with paragraph ¢, 
section 13, of the act, gives the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission power when 
a disparity of intrastate rates inter- 
feres with the income of the roads as 
provided for under the law, to end the 
disparity by directly removing it. 

“Commerce,” says the court, “is a unit 
and does not regard state lines, an‘ 
while, under the Constitution, interstate 
and intrastate commerce are ordinarily 
subject to regulation by different sov 
ereignties, yet when they are so mingled 
together that the supreme authority, the 
nation, cannot exercise complete effective 
control over interstate commerce with- 
out incidental regulation of intrastate 
commerce such incidental regulation is 
not an invasion of state authority.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the court said, does not have general 
regulation of commerce, and action of 
the Commission must be confined to cases 
of “real discrimination.” 





MORTGAGE ON STATE MILL 


A $3,000,000 mortgage has been placed 
on the state mill and elevator at Grand 
Forks, N. D. Bonds are to be sold on 
appraisement to cover the amount of 
the mortgage, which is to the state of 
North Dakota. The proceeds are to be 
used for continuation of building opera 
tions, which will be resumed as soon a: 
weather permits. 





DEATH OF RICHARD CHRISTENSON 

Richard Christenson, salesman for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., at Pittsburg), 
Pa., died suddenly on Feb. 27, followin: 
an operation for appendicitis. For « 
number of years he represented the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and later the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 








Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston Mill, Minneapolis, Purchased Last Week by B. B. Sheffield and Associates 
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PROBLEM OF WATER TRANSPORTATION 





No Uniform Programme Results from Week of Activities in Congress and 
at Rivers and Harbors Convention Held at Capital — Vigorous De- 
bate Over St. Lawrence Project—President Approves It 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 4.—Water 
transportation occupied an important 
place at the capital this week. President 
Harding, addressing a joint session of 
the House and Senate, approved again 
the St. Lawrence waterways project, and 
recommended a subsidy programme for 
the maintenance of American ocean-go- 
ing tonnage. Later in the week the dif- 
ferent phases of water transportation 
were further discussed at the rivers and 
harbors congress. 

Summarizing the results of virtually 
a week of this study of the country’s 
water traffic problems, it is fair to say 
that no uniform programme was evolved 
either by the government or in the de- 
liberations 6f the rivers and harbors 
congress. 

The President’s suggestion that a sub- 
sidy estimated to amount to about $82,- 
000,000 annually be provided for the 
merchant marine met with little en- 
thusiasm in Congress. The term “sub- 
sidy” is unpopular on Capitol Hill, and 
sometimes an unpopular word is suf- 
ficient to kill an entirely meritorious 
programme. 

At the waterways congress the gov- 
ernors of Kansas and New York debated 
the merits of the St. Lawrence project, 
with Governor Allen, of Kansas, strongly 
urging its early consummation, and Gov- 
ernor Miller, of New York, quite as vig- 
orously counseling against it. 

“Before they launch the credit of the 
government in support of this project,” 
declared Governor Miller, “I say that it 
needs further study. They have only 
scratched the surface of the cost of 
this thing. 

“The East thoroughly sympathizes with 
the aspirations of the Middle West to 
rid itself of the shadow of the transpor- 
tation tragedy pictured by Governor Al- 
len in relation to the inability to ship its 
surplus grain, but the natural outlet for 
these grain shipments is the Mississippi, 
and not the St. Lawrence, which at best 
is bound to be closed five months in the 


Governor Miller, of New York, in op- 
posing the St. Lawrence project reflects 
the almost unanimous opinion of New 
York state. This opposition has been 
manifest in Congress, where Congress- 
man Dunn, of New York, chairman of 
the rivers and harbors committee and an 
opponent of the development, did his 
level best to secure the St. Lawrence 
matter for his committee, where it could 
have been dexterously sidetracked. The 
reason, of course, originates in the fear 
that the St. Lawrence development would 
impair the value of the New York barge 
canal. a 

This attempt on the part of New 
York to put obstacles in the way of the 
project is said to have gone even far- 
ther. Congressman Dunn, of New York, 
is a member of the Republican steering 
committee. He is credited with having 
made Congressman Madden chairman of 
the appropriations committee under the 
new budget, a post that is fast being 
recognized as the most powerful in the 
House. Gossip has it that Dunn had an 
arrangement with Madden before this 
was accomplished that no money would 
be appropriated for the St. Lawrence 
project, this year at least. Of course, 
the story cannot be confirmed. It is in- 
teresting, however, in illustration of how 
hot the fight is waxing about the St. 
Lawrence matter. 

The most helpful discussion of water 
transportation that developed at the 
waterways congress was contributed by 
Dr. Julius Klein, chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Other 
speakers trotted out the age-old argu- 
ments about water transport, or took 
sides on the administration programme. 
Dr. Klein, dealing with his subject on 
more scientific grounds, pointed out that 
the accelerated development of inland 
waterways was becoming increasingly 
more important to inland exporters. 

“The natural advantages enjoyed by 
our over-sea competitors because of their 
location close to the sea are difficult 
enough to overcome,” he said, “but when 


this handicap is supplemented by stag- 
gering transportation charges covering 
necessarily long hauls to water front the 
inland exporter is really up against it. 

“The seriousness of the situation from 
an export standpoint will perhaps be 
better understood if we bear in mind the 
fact that 40 per cent of the manufac- 
tured articles exported from this coun- 
try originate west of Pittsburgh, east 
of the Rockies and north of the Arkan- 
sas-Tennessee line. 

“The minimum rail haul eastward from 
the region just mentioned to the seacoast 
is 445 miles from Pittsburgh and 1,033 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul. The 
haul from Chicago and St. Louis to San 
Francisco is 2,200 miles. The minimum 
rail haul southward to the Gulf is 700 
miles from St. Louis and 912 from Chi- 
cago. 

“Consider this, and then think of 
Europe’s natural trade advantage with a 
maximum probable rail haul to the coast 
in England of not over 100 miles, and in 
western Europe of not over 500. 

“In consequence, we find that the rail 
rate on manufactured steel articles from 
Chicago or New York is approximately 
four times that from Birmingham, Eng., 
to London or Liverpool, and is as great 
as the ocean rate from New York to 
Buenos Aires. Even when steel prod- 
ucts for export originate at Pittsburgh, 
the rail rates are twice as great as the 
rates from Birmingham, Eng., to London 
or Liverpool. 

“The farmer is suffering from this 
situation also,” Dr. Klein pointed out, 
“because approximately 25 per cent of 
our total wheat production, nearly 50 per 
cent of our total rye production, and 
over 50 per cent of our total lard and 
cured pork production is exported, and 
the minimum haul on all this is 1,000 
miles. 

“Furthermore, when the movement of 
export traffic returns to normal, and cer- 
tainly when it touches the maximum 
reached in 1920, the railways will be un- 
able to handle it, mainly because of lack 
of extensions and failure to obtain new 
equipment. Car shortages, with an in- 
evitable slowing up of industry, are sure 
to occur. In Secretary Hoover’s words, 
‘We are driving headlong for a setback 
to our whole commerce the very minute 
we get on our feet.’ 

“Development of our inland water- 
ways and their increasing use will do 
much to prevent embarrassment of our 
reviving export trade in the coming con- 
gestion of railroad traffic. Then again, 
if the transportation facilities of the 
country must be increased, the inland 
waterways offer the most economical 
method from the standpoint of initial 
cost, maintenance and operation, and 
such economies will be prime factors in 
the struggle for world markets.” 


JoHN MARRINAN. 





“CONVERSION COST” TARIFF 

Wasuineoton, D. C., March 4.—Senator 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, has in- 
troduced a bill, drafted by the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New Jersey, which 
would assess specific duties on all im- 
ports according to the difference in “con- 
version costs” here and abroad. In a 
statement announcing the presentation 
of the measure the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation declared that it marked the be- 
ginning of a nation-wide campaign to 
“remove the tariff from politics,” and 
to enact tariffs on a nonpartisan basis, 
with “scientifically appraised specific 
duties.” 

“The Frelinghuysen bill would afford 
a distinctly protective tariff,’ the state- 
ment declared, “which effectively pro- 
tects American labor. Specific duties on 
imported materials would be based on 
the difference between ‘conversion costs’ 
in this country and the same costs 
abroad. By ‘conversion costs’ is meant 
the cost of manufacturing or producing 
articles, including the cost of labor, over- 
head, interest, insurance and transporta- 
tion. In other words, all duties are fixed 
on imports on the cost of converting the 


raw or semifinished materials into fin- 
ished articles.” 

Authority for determining “conversion 
costs,” under the Frelinghuysen bill, 
would devolve on the Tariff Commission, 
to operate under the Secretary of Com- 
merce, assisted by a body of advisers 
comprising bankers, manufacturers, agri- 
culturists, economists and labor leaders. 

JoHN MarRiInan. 


BUSINESS MAKES GAINS 


Department of Commerce Survey Indicates 
Slow and Steady Industrial Improve- 
ment and Returning Confidence 


Wasuincoton, D. C., March 4.—On the 
whole, the figures received by the “Sur- 
vey of Current Business” during the 
past two weeks further emphasize the 
progress which business has made, com- 
pared with six months or a year ago, the 
Department of Commerce states. Nearly 
évery industry shows slow and steady 
improvement and returning confidence. 

The increase in the price of farm 
products is having a far-reaching effect 
on industry in general. Current reports 
reaching the department indicate that 
the trade of mail order houses and other 
distributors largely dependent upon 
rural patronage is already feeling this 
improvement. While distributors con- 
tinue to purchase cautiously and in small 
quantities, in many lines these purchases 
are being made at more frequent inter- 
vals, it is reported. 

Exports of wheat, including flour as 
grain, amounted to 14,935,000 bus in Jan- 
uary, which is a further decline from the 
preceding months. Exports of corn and 
corn meal, on the other hand, increased 
9,000,000 bus in January, reaching the 
exceptionally high total of 19,437,000 bus. 

The monthly survey of the Federal 
Reserve Board bears out the optimistic 
note found in reports to the Department 
of Commerce. Notwithstanding labor 
difficulties in the textile industry, with 
consequent. reduction in the activity of 
that branch of business, improvement of 
conditions in several basic industries has 
furnished a more hopeful prospect for 
the trade of the coming months, the 
federal reserve report says. 

The net result of changes in conditions, 
the board states, has been to diminish the 
irregularity and unevenness noted in the 
movement of industry during 1921. Tex- 
tiles and allied lines which have been far 
in advance of others are losing their 
momentum. The evening tendency thus 
evidenced by current readjustments is 
reflected in the fact that the board’s 
price index remains unchanged at 138. 

The significance of this apparent sta- 
bility of the price situation is not dis- 
closed until account is taken of the fact 
that there have been noteworthy advances 
in prices of many agricultural products 
during the month. The effect of these 
advances would have been to raise the 
general price index, had they not been 
offset by corresponding declines in other 
lines of industry. 

The readjustment process, it would 
appear, has now definitely reached the 
stage of interindustrial price revision. 
The advance in value of agricultural 
products has tended to create conditions 
materially: facilitating both the liquida- 
tion of loans at banks and the rapidity 
of movement of products to market. 
The more satisfactory marketing and 
price conditions have not only extended 
to grain, but have also included tobacco 
and other products. Early reports from 
the southwestern grain regions, however, 
have not been altogether reassuring. 

Financially, the month has shown con- 
tinued reductions in the volume of credit 
required by the community. Interest 
rates have remained fairly stable at the 
rates already reached. Foreign exchange 
has shown a decidedly stronger tendency, 
the highest levels for a long time having 
been reached in sterling, francs, and 
some other European currencies. 

Business failures are on a materially 
higher level than in 1921, while the month 
of February, as previously predicted by 
commercial agencies, also shows an in- 
crease in commercial failures, compared 
with the number reported for January. 

JoHN MarRInan. 


The Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, on March $1 will close 
its Pittsburgh branch office, which has 
been in charge of R. G. Brisbine. 











' ing 478,732 bbls. 
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MARKETING POOL FORMED 


Denver Meeting of Wheat Growers Adopts 
Plan for National Federation of 
Selling Associations 


Plans for the organization of a na- 
tional federation of wheat marketing as- 
sociations, on the contract pooling basis, 
were adopted last week, in Denver, Colo., 
by a conference of state associations cov- 
ering practically the entire wheat pro- 
ducing territory of the United States. 

The new federation, to be known as 
the American Wheat Growers, Associat- 
ed, will be placed in operation as soon 
as the middle western co-operative so- 
cieties begin the actual selling of wheat, 
it was announced. 

The organization will consist of a 
board of directors selected by the vari- 
ous state organizations. It is to have 
control of export sales of wheat and 
will co-ordinate domestic activities, ar- 
range plans to provide finance for wheat 
growers who are members of the or- 
ganization, establish a statistical depart- 
ment and advise in the general opera- 
tions of the state organizations. 

Plans for the formation of the federa- 
tion will be further advanced at a meet- 
ing of the organizing committee in Kan- 
sas City, on March 9. Members of the 
committee are George C. Jewett, gen- 
eral manager of the Northwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, Portland, Oregon; 
W. C. Landson, representative of the 
public, appointed to the board of the 
Kansas Wheat Marketing Association by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and D. G. 
Murley, president of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association. 

The first action of the committee was 
to pass a resolution bringing to an end 
the antagonism which was declared to 
have existed between the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., and the co-opera- 
tive societies of the various states. 

Organizations now represented in the 
programme for the national federation 
are said to include nearly 20,000 wheat 
growers, representing a production of 
approximately 60,000,000 bus annually. 
In addition to these, invitations to par- 
ticipate in the national organization when 
established have been issued to state or- 
ganizations of Texas, New Mexico, North 
and South Dakota and Minnesota, which 
were recently formed. It is estimated 
that the latter organization represents a 
production of 20,000,000 bus annually. 
The United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
has a membership producing approxi- 
mately 125,000,000 bus of grain annual- 
ly, a considerable part of which is wheat. 








NEW ORLEANS FLOUR EXPORTS 

New Orteans, La., March 4.—Exports 
of flour from New Orleans in 1921 ex- 
ceeded all records and were double the 
figures for 1920, it is announced by the 
research department of the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce. The 1921 ex- 
ports totaled 3,024,567 bbls, valued at 
$22,028,350, and were sent to 40 coun- 
tries. 

The nearest approach to these figures 
was in 1918, when 2,789,336 bbls were 
sent abroad. A large part of this, how- 
ever, is accounted for by shipments to 
countries then at war with Germany. 
France took 448,264 bbls in 1918, com- 
pared with 283 in 1921, and Italy took 
580,000 in 1918, compared with only 1,251 
last year. 

The Netherlands was New Orleans’ 
biggest customer for flour in 1921, tak- 
Scotland was second 
with 467,044, and England third with 
422,646. Norway and Germany were 
other big customers among European 
countries, while France, with 283 bbls, 
and Portugal, with 100, were the small- 
est buyers on the Continent. Nineteen 
European countries took a total of 2,- 
114,318 bbls. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





BULLETIN ON EGYPTIAN WHEAT 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 4.—The 
Department of Agriculture has just is- 
sued a new Farmers’ Bulletin entitled 
“Shallu or Egyptian Wheat,” by Benton 
E. Rothgeb, scientific assistant in grain 
sorghum and broom corn investigations 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry. Copies 
of it may be procured free as long as 
the supply lasts, by applying for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 827. 

JouHn Marrinan. 
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PROPOSED GRADE CHANGES 


Secretary Wallace Lays Suggestions for 
Altered Regulations Before Grain Trade 
to Meet Long Standing Complaints 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 7.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—In a letter to various 
interested organizations, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wallace today laid before the 

ain trade proposed changes in the 
ederal wheat grades, with the request 
that an opinion be given by March 23. 
The secretary points out that if any 
changes in the present grades are made, 
90 days’ notice must be given, in order 
to become effective in time for the mar- 
keting of the bulk of this year’s crop. 
Final decision on any changes must be 
reached early in April. 

For a number of years the federal 
wheat grades have been under attack 
from various elements of the grain 
trade. As the result of a hearing held 
in Washington in 1921, Secretary Wal- 
lace appointed two specialists outside the 
department to make an investigation in- 
to the merits of the complaints. The 
secretary’s letter summarizes the pro- 
posed changes recommended to him by 
these two specialists, L. A. Fitz, of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and 
John Lee Coulter, of the West Virginia 
Experiment Station. 

The proposed changes concern mois- 
ture content, foreign materials, test 
weight per bushel and the classification 
of hard red spring wheats. In addition, 
the department has suggested for dis- 
cussion certain changes in the white 
wheats, 

Secretary Wallace invites a free ex- 
pression of opinion, and says that he 
does not intend to hold further hearings 
on the subject. The announcement of 
his conclusions, he says, will be made at 
the earliest possible date. 

JoHN MarRInan. 








DEATH OF JOHN W. COX 

Boston, Mass., March 4.—Word was 
received in Boston this week of the 
death, on March 1, of John W. Cox, at 
his home in Coronado, Cal. 

Mr. Cox was at one time widely known 
in the grain and feed business in Boston. 
He was born in Dedham, Mass., 57 years 
ago, the son of John Cox, founder of 
the Dedham Transcript. Educated in 
local schools, he early went into the grain 
business with his brother, Charles M. 
Cox, finally becoming vice president and 
director of the Charles M. Cox Co. and 
president of the St. Albans (Vt.) Grain 
Co. 


Seven years ago, owing to failing 
health, Mr. Cox went to California, 
where he married Jeanne Switzer, by 
whom he is survived. He also leaves a 
son and a daughter. The funeral took 
place in Coronado, on March 8, a prayer 
service being held at the home of his 
brother, in Melrose, Mass., at the same 
time. The body was cremated and 


brought east. 
' Louis W. DePass. 





SEED LOAN BILL DEFEATED - 

The House of Representatives on Mon- 
day refused to pass a bill authorizing an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of seed grain to be used in the 
drouth stricken areas of the Northwest. 
With five members voting “present,” the 
vote was 191 to 99, or six short of two 
thirds needed for passage. 

Sharp debate preceded the vote. Pro- 


ponents of the bill declared the situation . 


in the Northwest was critical, and con- 
tended that the government should lend 
assistance. Opponents of the measure, 
most of whom were Democrats, held, 
however, that it had not been shown 
that the farmers affected were destitute 
or had exhausted their credit resources. 

The agricultural appropriation bill last 
year carried $2,000,000 for the purchase 
of seed grain to be loaned farmers in the 
Northwest. Representative Buchanan, 
of Texas, a Democratic member of the 
appropriations committee, told the House 
that at hearings before the subcommittee 
preparing this year’s agricultural appro- 

riation bill it was brought out that only 

,000 of the $2,000,000 loaned farmers 
last spring had been repaid. 

The agricultural bill reported on Mon- 
day to the House carried no provision 
for the purchase of seed grain. The 
Senate recently passed a bill appropriat- 
ing $6,000,000. This amount was cut to 
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$2,000,000 by the House agriculture com- 
mittee and was further decreased to 
$1,000,000 when the bill came up for 
consideration before the House. 
Proponents of the measure planned 
to bring it up again under a rule which 
would require only a majority vote for 


passage. 


RECIPROCITY OPPOSITION 


Canadian Cabinet Minister Finds Little En- 
couragement in Washington for the Hope 
of Mutual Tariff Concessions 


Wasurinoton, D. C., March 4.—Infor- 
mal soundings made in. Washington look- 
ing to a renewal of reciprocity between 
the United States and Canada, which 
failed in 1911, indicate that there is lit- 
tle sentiment favorable to the proposal 
in Congress. 

William S. Fielding, minister of 
finance in the Canadian cabinet, discussed 
the matter with both the State depart- 
ment and President Harding this week, 
and was assured that the matter was in 
the hands of Congress. In other words, 
President Harding does not propose to 
take the initiative after the manner that 
President Taft did. 

Meantime, at the Capitol the chairmen 
of both tariff making committees of 
Congress made it plain that they would 
oppose reciprocity. Chairman Fordney, 
of the House ways and means commit- 
tee, and Chairman McCumber, of the 
Senate finance committee, declared that 
the matter was not being considered, and 
that it was unlikely to be taken up in 
connection with the pending tariff legis- 
lation. 

This attitude on the part of congres- 
sional leaders could have been antici- 
pated. It will be recalled that the prin- 
cipal motive Congress had in enacting 
the emergency tariff bill was to prevent 
the importation of Canadian wheat, 
which had come into the country in con- 
siderable quantities before this legisla- 
tion was enacted. 

Aside from the technical questions in- 
volved in reciprocal trade, the decision 
against reciprocity by leaders of Con- 
gress will come as a great disappoint- 
ment to the liberal element in Canada, 
who have looked forward to a closer eco- 
nomic relation with the United States 
and have seen in reciprocity a vehicle by 
which this could be accomplished. Dur- 
ing the conference on the limitation of 
armaments, visiting Canadian press rep- 
resentatives, anticipating then the down- 
fall of the Conservative government in 
Canada and the return to power of a 
combination of Liberals and the farm 
element, expressed the hope that tariff 
arrangements “equivalent to reciprocity 
between Canada and the United States” 
could be negotiated. 

JoHN Marrinan. 











NEW GULF RATES SUSPENDED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 7.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today suspended until 
July 3, pending investigation, certain 
new individual and joint rates and 
charges on grain and grain products 
from Illinois to Gulf ports for export, 
filed by the Chicago & Alton and the 
Illinois Traction System. The new rates 
were to have become effective March 5. 

JoHN MarRinan. 





MILL INSTALLS RADIO TELEPHONE 

The Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Ster- 
ling, Kansas, announces that it has in- 
stalled a radio telephone receiving ap- 
paratus at its plant, and believes that it 
is the first mill in the state to enjoy the 
use of such novel equipment. “This is 
only a part of the company’s policy,” 
reads the announcement, “of being up to 
the minute in all improvements tending 
toward more business and better service.” 





SIX MILLS CONSOLIDATED 

Ocven, Utran, March 4.—Consolidation 
of six flour mills in Utah, Nevada and 
_——- with a total daily capacity of 
1,300 bbls, was effected this week when 
the Hylton Flour Mills was organized as 
a corporation under Utah state laws, 
with a capital of $450,000. The company 
will take over the Elko and Lee, Nev., 
plants of the Elko Milling Co., and the 
four Holley Milling Co. plants at Og- 
den, Riverdale and Salt e City, Utah, 
and Laramie, Wyo., probably within two 


weeks. The capacity of these mills is 
given as follows: Elko, 75 bbls; Lee, 25; 
Laramie, 200; Ogden, 400; Riverdale, 
200; Salt Lake City, 400. The total as- 
sets of the company are given as $397,- 
459.47, with liabilities of $250,000. 

The officers of the new corporation 
are: J. J. Hylton, Hylton, Nev., presi- 
dent; W. S. Tupper, San Leandro, Cal., 
vice president; W. W. Percival, Elko, 
Nev., general manager; Albert C. Light- 
hall, Ogden, secretary; A. P. Bigelow, 
Ogden, treasurer. President Hylton, who 
is owner of large ranch properties in 
Nevada, has been interested with W. W. 
Percival and others in the Elko and 
Lee mills, of which Mr. Percival has 
been manager. Secretary Lighthall was 
formerly treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co., and A. P. Bigelow is cashier 
of Ogden’s largest bank. 

President Hylton is the largest stock- 
holder in the new company, with 500 
shares held personally and 700 as trus- 
tee of the Elko Milling Co. The David 
Eccles Co., formerly heavy owners in 
the Holley Milling Co., retains stock in 
the new corporation. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


DEATH OF W. A. BLAIR 


Succumbs to Brief Illness Three Weeks 
After Destruction by Fire of Blair 
Mill at Atchison 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—W. A. Blair, president of 
the Blair Milling Co. and the Blair Ele- 
vator Co., died suddenly at his home at 
Atchison last night, after an illness of 
three hours, due to cerebral hemorrhage. 
Mr. Blair, who was 59 years old, leaves 
his widow and two children. Surviving 
him also are his brothers, J. W. Blair 
and Elwin Blair, of Atchison, Dr. E. G. 
Blair, Kansas City, and a sister, Mrs. H. 
H. Hackney, Atchison. 

Mr. Blair, who had lived in Atchison 
all his life, grew up in the business that 
was founded by his father, E. K. Blair, 
in 1868, at which time the Blair mill was 
the largest in Kansas. 

It is thought probable that strain due 
to the loss of the major part of the Blair 
mill by fire three weeks ago may have 
contributed to the cause of Mr. Blair’s 
death. 








R. E. Srerxre. 





FREE LIST FOR FOODSTUFFS 

The Polish cabinet has decided to fight 
the high cost of living by free listing, 
temporarily, a large number of imported 
food products, including flour, rice, lard, 
tinned meats, margarine, butter and po- 
tatoes, and reducing the duties on cloth- 
ing, shoes and linen. The government 
has also determined to impose super- 
taxation on retailers and wholesalers who 
are hoarding excessively large stocks of 
the necessities of life. Most of the food 
articles whereon a customs concession is 
offered come from the United States, so 
the abolition and reduction of duties 
opens an opportunity to American ex- 
porters. 





SHIPMENTS VIA MONTREAL 
Burrawo, N. Y., March 4.—Shipments 
of grain from Buffalo elevators to Mont- 
real by lake last season were 4,424,538 
bus wheat, 5,693,331 bus corn and 569,289 


bus rye, a total of 10,687,818 bus. This 
is the largest quantity of grain ever 
sent to Canadian ports by lake from 


Buffalo, and was due to the high Ameri- 
can rail rates maintained for export 
grain. These rates were reduced near 
the close of navigation, when the busi- 
ness fell off. 

E. BANGassER. 





RELIEF SHIPS AT ODESSA 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Odessa, Russia, states that foreign com- 
merce with that port has been reopened 
after a period of two years through the 
arrival of American Relief Administra- 
tion food ships and those carryin 
Ukraine seed grain, and also Italian an 
Greek trading ships coming by way of 
Constantinople. The harbor is free of 
ice, and the docks have been repaired 
so as to handle foreign cargoes. While 
the city is suffering severely from typhus 
and lack of feed. boot the port and the 
buildings are said to be in good condi- 
tion, considering the uncertainties which 
have prevailed during the last two years. 
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BLIZZARD IN SOUTHWEST 





All Sections of Winter Wheat Belt Affected 
—Rising Temperatures Bring Thaw 
to Relieve Drouth 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—A steadily increasing num- 
ber of reports from every part of the 
Southwest tell of already apparent im- 
provement in the condition of the grow- 
ing wheat, following the rain and snow 
of the past fortnight. Fields heretofore 
reported to be dead are now said to show 
even rows of green, and from the far 
western districts reports tell of wheat 
sprouting and beginning an apparently 
vigorous growth. While it is too earl, 
to form a definite opinion, the view is 
gaining ground that earlier reports o! 
widespread damage and grave injury no! 
only to Kansas but to other hard winter 
wheat states were greatly exaggerated. 
Present weather conditions are very sat- 
isfactory, with slight additional moisture 
in northwestern and west central Kansas 
yesterday. 

Kansas Ciry, Mo., March 4.—With 
temperatures hovering around the zero 
point, a blizzard swept déwn on th 
Southwest the early part of this week 
All sections of the winter wheat belli 
were affected, and wheat fields were cov 
ered with from two to six inches oi 
snow, which accompanied the storm. Ris 
ing temperatures the latter part of the 
week brought a thaw and, consequently, 
much relief from the winter drouth, i 
addition to that brought by the rains o 
a week ago. 

The snow was the heaviest since Fel) 
28, 1919, when about the same amoun! 
fell, weather department records show 
The last fall to surpass it was on Dec 
24, 1918, when three storms left 111 
inches of snow on the ground. 

“The Kansas wheat crop had a new 
lease of life as the result of the splendid 
fall of moisture,” the Kansas office 0! 
the weather bureau said. “In the east 
ern and south-central counties wheat wa 
already greening up in fine shape whe 
the snow fell, and high hopes were en 
tertained for its recovery in the north 
central and western counties, where ii 
had made little or no growth during th: 
winter. To what extent it will be abl 
to recover from the effects of the lon: 
drouth in those sections cannot be de 
termined until warmer weather comes.” 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 4.—The growing 
crop in the soft wheat district of south 
ern Missouri and Illinois is in excellen 
condition, and has an abundance of mois 
ture for entering the growing season, ac 
cording to the personal observation o{ 
the writer and to reports received at 
this office from millers located in the be 
fore mentioned territory. Practically 
the entire district was covered with « 
heavy blanket of snow during the weel 
which, it is thought, will be of materia! 
benefit to the crop. 

Great Farts, Mont., March 4.—Tli 
change to less frigid temperatures dur 
ing the last few days has furnished new 
stimulus to the farmers, who already are 
planning to seed a heavy crop of spring 
grain. The melting snow will furnish 
the preliminary moisture to put the 
ground into fine condition for early. seed- 
ing, and, with ordinary Montana pre 
cipitation, it is considered there will be 
a splendid chance for a good wheat crop. 
The latest market prices have kept the 
farmers in pleasant temper as to their 
returns on wheat produced, and without 
a doubt this state will have the largest 
spring wheat acreage that it has had 
since the period of the war, when an 
extraordinary effort was put forth to 
help win the war by growing foodstuffs. 

Ocpen, Urau, March 4.—Severe winter 
weather, with several snowstorms, con- 
tinued throughout southern Idaho and 
northern Utah during the past week, al- 
though milder weather was’ reported in 
the central and southern parts of Utah. 
In the Levan ridge district of central 
Utah, one of the state’s best dry farm 
areas, the condition of wheat is reported 
as excellent. 

Omana, Nes., March 4.—Wheat pros- 
pects are fairly good in the eastern 
third of the state, questionable in south- 
central counties and variable in south- 
western and west-central counties, ac- 
cording to the semimonthly report of the 
federal Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates on conditions in Nebraska. 
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Despite the constant iteration of dull- 
ness, there seems to be a fair demand 
for flour right along. One of the largest 
Minneapolis companies is selling as much 
as or more than it is making from week 
to week. A few medium-sized mills are 
running pretty close to capacity. A big 
majority of the spring wheat mills, how- 
ever, are operating at much less than 
half capacity, and claim to see little 
prospect of an improvement. 

Minneapolis mills last week operated 
at only 47 per cent of capacity; how- 
ever, the operation of mills here is cur- 
tailed somewhat by lack of waterpower. 

Some millers are inclined to change the 
opinions they have held for some time 
as to flour stocks throughout the coun- 
try. It has been their belief that stocks 
were abnormally light. The production, 
however, on this crop far exceeds that 
of a year ago, and with bakers report- 
ing bread sales below normal it begins 
to look as though there is more flour in 
the hands of the trade than was thought. 
Apparently the public at large is prac- 
ticing greater economy in consumption 
of breadstuffs, and making what it has 
go as far as possible. 

So far as first and second clear flours 
are concerned, spring wheat mills are 
very nicely situated, being oversold on 
these grades. Exporters on the sea- 
hoard evidently anticipate that relief 
agencies will be in the market. again soon 
fur supplies for Russia, and are pick- 
ing up what clears are to be had through- 
out the country. The prices they bid, 
however, are very low. 

Minneapolis millers say it is impossible 
to do any export business of importance 
direct, on account of prices here being 
cut of line with other centers. Occa- 
sionally a small lot of patent or clear is 
worked, but the volume is out of propor- 
lion with other years. 

Mills quote top family patents at $8.25 
«8.75 bbl, standard patent $7.80@8.30, 
ccond patent $7.45@7.95, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.85, first ‘clear $5.70@ 
5.75, second clear $3.75@4, in 140-lb 

ites, f.0.b., Minneapolis. ; 

DURUM FLOUR 

Trade in durum flour was very unsat- 
isfactory the past week. Although in- 
juiries Were more numerous and buyers 
howed more interest, their bids as a 
rule were too low, and only in a few in- 
stances did they and the mills get to- 
wether, Sales were very scattered, and 
'n most cases merely enough to cover the 
current needs of the buyers. Shipping 
‘irections were perhaps a little better, 
hut it took considerable pressure on the 
part of the mills to bring this about. 

Clears are strong, and very few mills 
have any surplus on hand. Most mills 
during the past week to 10 days have 
sold good-sized lots of low grades to ex- 
porters, and many were able to clean up 
their stocks of clears. Export business 
is confined to these grades, as bids be- 
ng received on semolinas are still too 
ow, 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $7.25@ 
7.42 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina $6.80@7.05, 
durum flour $5.25@5.70, clear $4.20@ 
1.55, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

MILLFEED 

The demand for millfeeds is not as 
Snappy as it was a week ago, but there 
has been no weakening in prices to 
speak of. With the larger spring wheat 
mills sold ahead for 60 days at least, 
offerings are light. It is almost impos- 
sible to get any standard middlings for 
prompt or near-by shipment. There is 


a little bran to be had, but not in any 
quantity. Heavy feeds continue to ad- 
vance. 

The situation is regarded as very 
strong. Mixed feed manufacturers are 
continually in the market for mill offals, 
and apparently are willing to pay any 
price asked for immediate shipment. 
They are not, however, bidding for fu- 
ture delivery. The heaviest feeding sea- 
son of the year usually comes in March 
and April, so unless this year proves an 
exception to the general rule, the trade 
does not expect any recession in prices 
for at least 60 days. Some mills are sold 
so far ahead that they have withdrawn 
prices even on mixed cars. 

Mills quote bran at $26@27 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $27, flour middlings $29@ 
31, red dog $34@35, rye middlings $22, 
in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1414 were in operation March 7: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), 
South A, B, Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This Week ccccccccsccecce 254,525 47 
EMSt WEEK 2c ccccccvcceces 252,720 46 
VOOP HO cccccccecccssece SOneee 32 
TWO FEATS BHO .o.cccccess 212,795 38 
Three year8 AGO .....sseee 160,630 34 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity . for week tivity 

1988*.. 200. 51 332,190 125,965 38 
1981? ...06, 61 332,190 126,335 38 
TOSEF . cccce 61 385,890 159,695 41 
1921f...... 61 385,890 151,085 39 
*Week ending March 4. tWeek ending 


Feb, 25. 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 

4, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 1,917 1,800 1,060 2,127 
Duluth .......+. 72 213 55 16 
Totals ...... 1,989 2,013 1,115 2,143 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to March 4, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 


Minneapolis .. 68,147 72,548 76,958 79,840 
TRIG 065003: 34,745 32,638 10,438 87,438 
Totals ...... 102,892 105,186 87,396 167,323 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 














Duluth, on March 4, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 7,266 6,441 8,709 23,853 

Deivth ss ascess 2,671 1,623 1,610 25,859 

Totals ...... 9,937 8,064 10,319 49,712 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
The wheat market was somewhat easier 
the past week, and with the exception 
of a few days, prices had a downward 
tendency. Foreign cables were bearish, 
reports from the Southwest were more 
favorable, and pe taking by longs 
were factors in the drop. For the oom, 
cash and May are 3c lower, July 4c low- 
er. 
The local cash market was featureless 
last week. Mills took the offerings of 


choice milling wheat, but paid little at- 
tention to lower grades unless at reduced 
premiums. The better grades also were 
a little easier, and average quotations for 
No. 1 dark were around 10@2Ic over 
May, with the very choice from certain 
districts bringing 22@24c over. This 
week eastern milling demand picked up 
quite a bit. Since yesterday 75,000 bus 
were reported sold, of which about 50,000 
were for a Chicago mill and 25,000 for 
New York mills. 

Durum wheat of good quality has been 
in much better demand the past few 
days. 
buyers. No. 1 amber sold around 10@20c 
over May; No. 1 mixed, 2c under to l6c 
over. 

Winter wheat is rather slow and easier. 
Montana was quoted at 8@12c over May; 
Kansas, 2c under to 12c over; Nebraska, 
5@10¢ under. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Linseed oil meal has taken on added 
strength the past week, and prices are 
up about $1 ton. Crushefs today quote 
it at $52@53 ton for March-April ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Domestic de- 
mand continues very active. A tight sit- 
uation in this commodity is developing. 
Mills in this territory are all operating 
at reduced capacity, and several of them 
have closed or are about to close their 
plants. Flaxseed is scarce. On Satur- 
day, stocks in public elevators in Minne- 
apolis were given at 107,000 bus, and it is 
understood that the bulk of this is owned 
by crushers. Not more than five to six 
weeks’ supply is owned by crushers and, 
according to reports from elevator in- 
terests, supplies in the country are prac- 
tically exhausted. 

Mills in this territory are not paying 
much attention to the export market at 
present. Bids _ being 
abroad are much out of line, but even 
if they were satisfactory, mills could 
not accept, due to the good domestic de- 
mand and the light operation of mills. 
For the same reason, mills are not ac- 
cepting the increasing number of bids 
for April to August shipment. Import- 
ers are bidding $40 ton, New York, for 
cake for summer delivery but, with the 
flaxseed situation as it is, mills are un- 
able to do anything. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.391,; 
three-day, $4.39; 60-day, $4.36. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38. 


NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN MEN ELECT 


At the annual convention of the North 
Dakota Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Devils Lake last week, 
R. F. Gunkleman, of Fargo, was elected 
president, George Knauss, Hannaford, 
vice president, and P. A. Lee, of Grand 
Forks, secretary-treasurer. Next year’s 
convention will be held at Minot. 

The convention received with acclama- 
tion the news from Washington that the 
United States Supreme Court had de- 
clared the North Dakota grain law un- 
constitutional. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were without special 
feature. Most of last week’s prices were 
steady, but on Saturday the market was 
slower and much easier. Cash corn was 
in steady demand, but buying was not 
aggressive. Prices were firm up to Sat- 
urday, when the market broke about 3c. 
Closing prices, March 6: No. 3 yellow 
513, @52%,c¢ bu; No.3 mixed, 50%,@51\c. 

Oats were steady and in fair request 
all the week, with no feature to the mar- 
ket.- Elevators, as usual, took the bulk 
of the better offerings. No. 3 white 
closed at 3514%,@35%%c bu; No. 4 white, 
3354 @341,¢. 

Rye was only in fair demand at the 
best, with mills reducing bids and shop- 
ping around. No. 2 closed at 98%@ 
98%c bu. 

Barley was quite strong all the week, 
and demand was fairly brisk. Choice 
grades were in best request. Closing 
range, 52@63c bu. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

H. C. Garvin, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., is at Asheville, 
N..¢. 

Shelby Newton Clark, president of the 


Beaver Valley Milling Co., Des Moines, 


Iowa, died Feb. 17. 


Mills and shippers were good . 


received from 
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W. B. Webb, vice president and man- 
ager of the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill 
Co., is on an eastern business trip. 

Kenneth T. McGovern is now repre- 
senting the Chase Bag Co. in the North- 
west, with headquarters in Minneapolis. 

A. B. Smith, of Springfield, Mass., 
who represents the Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co. in a brokerage capacity, is visit- 
ing the mill this week. 

William M. Atkinson, president of the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
in southern France, and will probably be 
away for several months, 

Harry S. Helm, vice president and 
general manager of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, left March 5 
for Florida, accompanied by his family. 

The Rochester (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation increasing 
its capital stock from $35,000 to $150,000. 
S. Knapp is president, and J. H. Starkey 
secretary. 

J. J. Krogen and J. Hauger have 
bought the Woodward mill at Bottineau, 
N. D., and expect to begin operating it 
at an early date. The mill, which has 
a capacity of 60 bbls, has been idle for 
about five years. 

Henry Meyer, formerly connected with 
the Rush City Milling Co. has started 
in the flour and feed business in Minne- 
apolis under the name of the Meyer 
Trading Co. He has an office at 212 
Corn Exchange, and is doing both a bro- 
kerage and a jobbing business. 

The state board of control, at St. 
Paul, is asking for bids, by March 15, on 
the following supplies, to be delivered to 
the various state institutions during the 
quarter ending June 30 next: graham 
flour, 127 bbls; rye flour, 94 bbls; whole 
wheat flour, 25 bbls; corn meal, 131 bbls. 

The estate of the late Chester Sim- 
mons, of Minneapolis, was valued at ap- 
proximately $960,000. Most of this rep- 
resented his holdings in the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. The estate paid an inheritance 
tax to the state of Minnesota of $24,000, 
and to the federal government $42,000. 

E. J. Dalby, who has been associated 
with the E. A. Pynch Co., Minneapolis, 
for the past six months, has severed his 
connection with that company and ac- 
cepted his old position, as northwestern 
representative of the Wolf Co., of Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. He will occupy the old 
office in the Flour Exchange. 

V. Maini, formerly in the macaroni 
business in Boston, and later connected 
with the American Flour & Export Co., 
Boston, was in Minneapolis during the 
week. He recently returned from 
abroad, and is figuring on entering the 
export business, with an office in either 
Minneapolis or Kansas City. 

Messrs. Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, 
who sold their 2,500-bbl mill in Minne- 
apolis last week to the Minneapolis 
Durum Products Co., have not as yet 
made any definite plans for the future. 
Dwight K. Yerxa says it will take 30 
to 60 days to clean up the affairs of the 
old company, and he will devote his time 
to this work. 

Based on the close today (March 7), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.35 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.33; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.37, No. 1 northern $1.35; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.33, No. 1 northern $1.31; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.20, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.18. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports the installation of Carter 
dise separators in the following plants: 
Cereal Machine Co., Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina; Mauser Mill Co., Laurys Sta- 
tion, Pa; Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 


Co; Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas; Heabler & Heabler, Attica, 
Ohio; Industrial Commission, Grand 


Forks, N. D., six machines. 


ALCOHOL PERMITS REVOKED 

The prohibition commissioner at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has announced the revoca- 
tion of industrial alcohol permits held 
by the Fleischmann Co., of New York, 
and its 11 branch agencies. This action, 
as stated in press reports of the com- 
missioner’s order, was based on charges 
of failure to conform with the national 
prohibition acts and the regulations in 
carrying on business under its several 
permits. 
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“MILITANT’S” “CLARION CALL” 


(Continued from page 1046.) 


“3.—Can the heavy compulsory selling 
and distributing losses through firms 
overlapping be saved? Can every con- 
ceivable intermediate charge between 
net cost of raw material and actual sell- 
ing price of flour be cut out? 

“4.—At an enormous cost British mills 
have been built to supply the homeland 
with all the flour required. Can bakers 
recognize this fact? and, if not, 

“§,—Should British millers form them- 
selves into a company, place their own 
wheat buyers abroad, own their own 
elevators, steamships and bakeries? An 
enterprise of this character would mean 
money, but an appeal could be made to 
the public for a subscription large enough 
to include a powerful reserve defense 
fund. There is at the moment plenty 
of unemployed capital in the country. 
. . « Millers might make a mental note 
that cotton manufacturers have already 
opened a number of retail shops, and I 
read that it is their intention to extend 
the scheme. The large Sheffield manu- 
facturers of cutlery are also doing the 
same thing. If the home bakers cannot 
buy all their supplies from home mills, 
we must ourselves bake bread on a 
large scale, 

“6,—We have been organized for war; 
cannot that organization be used now for 
peace by millers in each county? Could 
not a new solidarity be brought into the 
milling trade, with an Economic Council 
for each of the principal ports, and a 
similar council for each county? Repre- 
sentatives of these councils would be 
members of a super or central Economic 
Council, which would determine the great 
matters of policy; or, as regionalism 
seems to be the order of the day, the 
country could be divided geographically 
into twelve regions, not too small and 
certainly not too large. 

“7—There are two classes of flour 
buyers: (a) those who will pay a good 
price for quality, and (b) those whose 
first consideration is price. It is the lat- 
ter class which seriously affects our bal- 
ance sheets, and would make us content 
with a microscopical margin of profit per 
sack, or none at all. They not only pur- 
chase imported flour direct, but also in- 
directly from the home miller who mixes. 
Is it possible to stop this double loss of 
trade by baking up our own flour? 

“8,—Should we adopt a national trade- 
mark, and give a guaranty on each sack 
and invoice that the contents are un- 
mixed with imported flour? The Scot- 
tish woolen and other associations have 
their own registered trademarks and 
guaranties. 

“9.—In addition to millers agreeing to 
adopt a common brand, they could fol- 
low the lead of other great industries, 
and contribute pro rata to a great scheme 
ef collective advertising, by which the 
home consumption of He could pos- 
sibly be increased fifteen to a per 
cent. A publicity campaign could at 
least be tried for (say) two years.” 

Here, after a few more rhapsodies, 
“Militant” lays aside his pen and so ends 
his pamphlet, while his valiant coadjutor, 
the editor of Milling, takes up the theme 
in a two column editorial entitled “Whith- 
er,” which is certainly well named, and 
again in an editorial paragraph called 
“War Declared,” which is assuredly san- 
guinary enough to justify its caption. 

The editor of Milling is far more mili- 
tant than “Militant” himself, in what he 
terms his “clarion call to action.” He 
is all for the proposed crusade, — 
ning with the secret conference. After 
reading the following impassioned ap- 
peal, American and Canadian millers 
may well shake in their shoes. 

“The enemy has long been in our midst, 
and both by means of espionage and 
open methods, foreign flour has been 
coming into our country in a seemingly 
never-ending stream. Now war has been 
declared. r barrage has fallen, and 
we trust that the pen of ‘Militant’ is go- 
ing to prove mightier than the sword. 
British milled flour for the British pub- 
lic is what we have to fight for. In the 
war preceding this present outbreak, at- 
tacking troops were told to keep close 
up to the barrage and victory was as- 
sured. We ask our readers to keep close 


to the barrage, so ably put down by 
‘Militant,’ by as ir criticisms 
and opinions i tely after reading 
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the article. For weeks to come space in 
our paper will be reserved for letters, 
on the subject, received. Each letter 
will add to the zest of the campaign, and 
will be a direct blow aimed at the im- 
ported flour trade. Sufficient blows de- 
livered in a spirit full of the ‘will to 
conquer’ will make victory ours. The 
length of the war depends greatly upon 
the ‘attitude of millers. Half measures 
will be fatal to the interest of the trade, 
but we have no doubt as to the result if 
the movement is one full of ardor.” 

Thus war has been declared, and Brit- 
ish millers are urged to volunteer to fight 
the hydra-headed monster, Imported 
Flour, “close to the barrage,” with “Mili- 
tant” as their leader and the editor of 
as second in command. In fear and 
trembling exporting millers on this side 
of the Atlantic will await the dreadful 
onslaught. 

Undoubtedly the carnage will be ter- 
rible, and, deluged with- ink, Imported 
Flour, “the enemy in our midst,” will 
quail, turn its forked tail and flee in 
terror. “Militant” plus Milling, with the 
good old Hohenzollern “will to conquer,” 
are out to rescue the British miller from 
impending disaster, and when such 
forces combine no mere dragon, even if 
he has nine million heads, can be con- 
sidered an insurable risk. 

The editor of The Northwestern Mill- 
er is gratified that “milling journalists” 
are not to be excluded from the secret 
conclave, and assumes that this privilege 
applies to him. As he will be unable to 
attend, he must send his regrets, but he 
accompanies them with a few words of 
advice to his friends the British millers 
for whom he cherishes the most profound 
esteem and respect. 

These words are not inspired by tem- 
porary residence amid “sun-drenched 
pastures” where there is “just one vast 
and silent trinity of sea and sky and 
sunshine”; “Militant” has the advantage 
in this respect. They come from a 
place of zero temperature, where the 
north wind blows away vain imaginings 
and leaves the mind centered on warm 
underclothing and common sense. 

These words of advice are given for 
what they may be worth, and are as 
follows: put not your trust in wind- 
jamming and ink-slinging, waste no time 
in impractical ly ~ of persuading buy- 
ers of imported flour to cease the prac- 
tice, or of coercing bakers into buying 
your flour by impossible threats of en- 
tering the baking trade yourselves; do 
not try the foolish scheme of ownin 
your own “elevators, steamships po | 
bakeries,” as “Militant” suggests; it is 
sheer moonshine. 

If you want to drive out imported 
flour and regain the home market, quit 
doping and doctoring your product, 
scrap your “flour improvers,” cease try- 
ing to sell water at flour prices, end the 
sophistication fallacy and get down to 
the business of making honest flour out 
of sound wheat. The only possible way 
in which you can discourage the im- 
portation of flour is to make a better 
quality and sell it as cheap. 

The British millers who can do this 
will withstand all outside competition 
and survive; the others are bound to 
go, and nothing on earth can save them, 
not even “Militant” having visions and 
dreaming dreams near his “turquoise 
sea”; not even the editor of Milling, al- 
though he consume ten thousand tubs 
of ink in printing “clarion calls” and 
putting down “barrages” of frenzied 

randiloquent writing. There is nothing 
n it. Business is business, and quality 
and price will inevitably and invariably 
decide the contest for control of the 
market. 








AMERICAN MILLS IN THE ORIENT 


Mitwavkeg, Wis., March 4.—William 
M. White, chief engineer of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, who re- 
turned recently from a six months’ trip 
through Japan, China and Formosa, gave 
an illustrated lecture descriptive of the 
journey before a large audience at the 
Pabst Theatre, Milwaukee, on Monday 
evening, Feb. 27. More than 450 slides 
and two sets of motion pictures were 
shown. 

Mr. White spoke of the cordial trade 
relations between Milwaukee manufac- 
turers and the people of Japan as well 
as China and Formosa. He was present 


at the completion of the installation of a 
power plant equipped throughout with 
Allis-Chalmers machinery in Japan, 
showing views of this installation as well 
as potential waterpower sites of 8,000,000 
horsepower, of which 1,000,000 are now 
being used and 250,000 in course of de- 


velopment. 
Regarding China, Mr. White pointed 
out that in Shanghai, where flour milling 


is a leading industry, 85 per cent of the 
mills now in use are Milwaukee products. 


L. E. Meyer. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duturn, Mrinn., March 4.—Interest in 
the flour market continues apathetic. 
Buyers have seen a considerable advance 
in price, but come in only when they 
must, and then take as little as possible. 
Some demand came in from scattered 
territory, but sales did not make any 
substantial volume. Stocks carried by 
the trade seem to be ample to carry users 
along for the present. Holders of con- 
tracts show no anxiety to order out flour, 
and have to be prodded considerably to 
get them to do so. 

Trade in durum flour improved, and 
the market had a more confident tone. 
Domestic and foreign buyers were readi- 
er to buy, and some business was taken 
from both quarters. 

Rye flour conditions continue un- 
changed, and interest and trade are at a 
minimum. Aside from local users, who 
take small amounts as consumptive de- 
mands dictate, there is no business. 

Millfeed firm and in fair demand. 
Mills have virtually none to offer, being 
sold up and operating lightly. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Piour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week .......cseeeeeee 5,035 14 
Linst Week .ccccccccccccccs 9,075 25 
Lamst YOOP .ccccccccccccseccs 15,530 42 
TWO YVOOGSFS ABO ccccccsccces 24,280 66 


NOTES 


7. & © Page, of Milwaukee, was vis- 
iting old friends on ’change last week. 


Percy Fuller, of the American Linseed 
Co., of Winnipeg, was on ’change last 
week. 


Barley interests advanced bids 2c last 
week in an effort to increase marketings. 
Receipts continue small, and stocks here 
are light. 

After a lull in receipts, due to the 
storm and blockade following, corn is 
again arriving in large volume. Other 
grains are also increasing in receipts. 


There was a good demand for spring 
wheat for milling last week, but very 
little was to be had. Mills also want 
choice durum, and pay liberal premiums 
for it. 

Houses or ge in rye are seeking 
grain, both cash and futures, in antici- 
pation of the opening of navigation. 
Stocks now here are in strong hands, 
and held for shipment to the East. 

Flaxseed futures ruled fairly steady 
today, with May the only one to show 
any life. July received little attention, 
but lost 2c, against le for May. Cash 
seed is dull and stocks small. 

Work on the fitting out of boats for 
the season of navigation, which will open 
around April 25, has not yet begun. Not 
many boats are wintering here, and the 
work here will be much lighter than 
usual. 

Chartering of vessel tonnage for the 
opening of navigation has begun, al- 
though not in large volume. Vessel men 
are asking 214c on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, and a few boats have been 
placed at that. 

Eastern inquiry has sprung up for 
durum wheat, and considerable was 
worked last week for shipment on the 
opening of navigation. Stocks here are 
not large, and are closely held, but re- 
ports are that there is still some held 
in the country. 

The railroads are beginning to get the 
effects of the storm of Feb. 22 cleared 
away, and grain cars which have been 
accumulating in the yards and on coun- 
try tracks are coming in and getting to 
elevators. Today’s inspection was 310 
cars, of which half was corn. 


Grain receipts in February were 2,- 
919,164 bus, of which 1,566,834 were corn, 
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611,794 wheat and the balance other 
grains. Last year the total was 3,063,033 
bus, with wheat and oats leading. Ship- 
ments this year were only 171,915 bus, 
with wheat and flaxseed running about 
even. Last year, shipments were 1,553,- 
592 bus. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
begun suit against the Hintz-Cameron 
Co., of Duluth, dealer in flour and feed, 
claiming $5,951.35 damages for cancella- 
tion of contract, the Duluth concern hav- 
ing refused to accept flour. The Hintz- 
Cameron Co.’s defense is that the flour 
was “defective, injured, of inferior qual- 
ity and unmarketable.” Misrepresenta- 
tion by the plaintiff is alleged in the 
making of another contract. 

F. G. Cartson. 





TALKS ON FOREIGN MARKETS 

Curcaco, I1nu., March 4.—Charles 3. 
Spaulding, president of the New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, and of Spaulding « 
Kilthau, New York, entertained mem- 
bers of the Chicago Flour Club on tlic 
evening of Feb. 28 at the Hotel Atlantic, 
with a most interesting talk on his recent 
trip to the European and Levantine flour 
markets. 

It was the largest meeting in the his- 
i | of the flour club, 45 being present, 
and the evening was given entirely over 
to Mr. Spaulding’s narrative. An a- 
count of his trip was published in the 
March 1 issue of The Northwestern Mil!- 
er, and his talk of Tuesday evening cov- 
ered much the same ground, except that 
it was embossed with many humorous 
stories and anecdotes of his adventures. 

Among other things, Mr. Spauldiny 
said that Gold Medal was the best know: 
flour in Egypt and the surrounding coun 
try, and that Smyrna was at present « 
large flour market, as it was the base o! 
Greek military operations. Mr. Spau! 
ding also stated that he believed Irelani 
favored American flour men, and tha 
he looked for a good business with tha 
country in the future. 

The members present were G. C. Mar- 
iner, John E. Bacon, H. C. Vogtel, Fred 
Larsen, F. E. Lange, L. R. Merrill, Wal- 
ter Kunz, William Kunz, Fred Seyfarth, 
A. C. Jacobs, Harry C. Rinker, J. I. 
Herbert, John P. Annen, John T. Canvin. 
William Stone, C. L. Miller, Joseph Kel- 
ly, C. C. Anthon, J. S. Stone, J. S 
Stanek, E. W. Irvine, Frank G. Clark, W 
H. Mast, Joseph Laird, M. Tipp, Lou 
Weitzman, Sidney Weitzman, G. O 
Schultz, Fred W. Colquhoun, E. G. Dahl, 
V. J. Petersen, P. P. Croarkin, Nelson 
K. Reese, Norman Reese, John Benes, 
William Clark, Morris Goldstein, Harr\ 
Brown, Clarence Hidding, Charles H 
Meyer, Henry Mayer, Joseph Korzeniew 
ski, A. S. Purves and V. P. Williams. 

V. P. WittraMs. 





BALTIMORE’S LAST RELIEF CARGO 

Bautimore, Mp., March 4.—The West 
Bridge, carrying the last Russian relie: 
cargo from this port, sailed for Falmout) 
for orders on March 2. She was loade: 
by the Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., cleared 
by the Black Diamond Steamship Co., 
and carried 51,000 bus seed wheat, 144, 
000 bus corn and 39,000 bags corn grits 
While the foregoing represents the las’ 
relief cargo of grain from here for th: 
present, it is authoritatively stated thai 
the relief shipments of corn grits anc 
other corn products will probably con- 
tinue until next summer. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





OVERLAND GRAIN CO. MOVES 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., March 4.—The 
Overland Grain Co., owned largely by 
southeastern milling companies, whicl: 
has had its office in Nashville, has been 
organized under the laws of Missouri. 
with $50,000 capital stock. The manage- 
ment of the company will still be direct- 
ed by J. B. Mc ore from Nashville, 
with P. W. Pritchard, formerly of the 
local office, in charge at St. Louis. Prac- 
tically all of the business of the com- 
pany, which heretofore has been handled 
at Nashville, will be transferred to St. 
Louis. 

The company is one of the largest pur- 
chasers of grain in the country, and is 
rapidly developing its financial standing 
and facilities. The business is conducted 
as any other grain firm, the feature being 
that the stock is owned by millers. 

Joun Lezrrrr. 
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THE KANSAS CITY CONVENTION 


Millers of the Southwest, and those in 
the immediate district of Kansas City in 
particular, were gratified by the receipt 
of news yesterday that this city had been 
chosen as the place for holding this 
year’s mass convention of the Millers’ 
National Federation. For the first time 
in the history of that organization, the 
question of whether or not to hold a 
mass gathering and the place for hold- 
ing it was submitted to a vote of the 
entire membership, with the result, as 
stated in the official announcement, that 
“those voting were almost unanimous 
for holding a mass convention this year 
and that a great majority of those vot- 
ing favored Kansas City.” 

it was, perhaps, a trifle unfortunate 
that Wichita, the milling capital of Kan- 
sas, should have selected this year to 
express the wish to extend the hospitality 
of its millers to the Federation, but the 
resulting contest for favor was conduct- 
ed by those millers and their friends with 
entire good will; and the millets of Kan- 
sas City took no action whatever beyond 
extending their cordial invitation to the 
millers of the country to visit them. The 
question being disposed of, the millers 
of the entire Southwest will, as is their 
custom, join heartily in seeking to make 
the trade gathering here a brilliant suc- 
cess. 

Dates tentatively fixed for the mass 
gathering are May 31 and June 1 and 2. 
It is anticipated that the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs will meet here at 
about the same time, and the following 
week both the Association of Operative 
Millers and the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will hold their annual 
conventions here. 

Plans for the Federation convention 
are as yet entirely tentative, but in view 
of the fact that many millers and mem- 
bers of the trade from other sections 
probably will want to visit the great 
wheat fields of Kansas, it is-entirely like- 
ly *that they will include provision for 
a trip into the interior by: those who 
care to spend a day or two inspecting 
the growing crop. 


NO IMPROVEMENT IN FLOUR DEMAND 


Demand for flour did not improve this 
week, and most mills reported a slight 
falling off in sales. Orders were gener- 
ally for small lots, and buyers gave no 
indications of stocking up. The ner- 
vous action of the wheat market re- 
tarded buying, as it was generally 
thought that the speculative interests 
which have been influential in wheat 
futures during the rise might move 
prices either way and, consequently, the 
safer way would be to hold only enough 
flour for present needs. Buyers seem 
to have lost a considerable amount of 
their former bearishness, but they are 
far from regarding the long side of the 
market with favor. 

Prices advanced 10@l5c bbl in some 

cases during the week, but later reduc- 
tions offset the rise. Present quotations 
are unchanged from a week ago, except 
in some instances where the top price 
was cut more than the decline in wheat 
Justified, as a stimulant to trade. 
_ The greater portion of domestic buy- 
ing was from points west of New York, 
and a considerable part came from the 
central states, several mills reported. 
Export sales were generally smaller. Al- 
though inquiries held up well, prices were 
not in line with foreign ideas. 

Production of local mills was about the 


same as last week. None of the mills 
were running full capacity, but most of 
them were close to that basis. 

Millers took all offerings of ‘choice 
wheat on the Kansas City cash market, 
buying being stimulated by the smaller 
receipts and reports indicating that farm 
reserves were almost depleted. Several 
mills increased their stocks. during the 
week. Arrivals here were only 862 cars, 
about half of which was choice grain. 
This compares with 1,256 cars last week, 
and 1,631 for the corresponding week of 
last year. Storms and the fact that 
country mills are paying the full Kansas 
City price, less freight, for wheat were 
partly responsible for the diminishing 
receipts, but the consensus of opinion is 
that very little is left to be marketed, 
and that arrivals will not be heavy dur- 
ing the remainder of the crop year. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7.25@7.85; 95 per cent, $6.85@ 
7.35; straight, $6.65@7.05; first clear, 
$4.50@5.50; second clear, $3.50@4.50; 
low grade, $2.75@3.50. 

MILLFEED 

A brisk demand continued at prices 
$1@1.50 higher than a week ago. Shorts 
were especially wanted. Sales were gen- 
erally made for all March shipment. 
There are practically no stocks on hand 
in the Southwest, and production is far 
from heavy enough to care for the pres- 
ent demand. Current quotations, in 100- 
lb sacks, per ton: bran, $25@25.50; brown 
shorts, $27; gray shorts, $28. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THIS WOOK 20 .ccccvevcccans 98,700 86 
EE WOE cccccevvevvcvere 98,317 85 
BORE BHO ccccccevcvccccese 75,100 66 
Two years agO ....-..2+566 66,000 66 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 78 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week .....- 474,810 315,777 66 
Last week ...... 469,730 297,384 63 
Year - a0 .ccccce 438,870 218,172 49 
Two years ago... 436,170 258,023 59 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 24,010 bbls this week, 18,055 last 
week, 10,304 a year ago and 4,675 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, eight report 
domestic business good, 42 fair, and 20 
slow and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 

R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 561,c, via New York 
63c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 5114c, via New York 
62c; Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 63c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 6414,c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 6214,¢, via New 
York 66c. 


BLAIR REBUILDING PLANS 


While the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas, has not yet absolutely decided 
«upon rebuilding its 1,500-bbl mill, which 
burned a fortnight ago, its present 
thought is in that direction. Meanwhile, 
work is to be hastened on restoration 
and early operation of the 500-bbl unit 
which was saved from the fire. Wheat 
bins will have to be built, but these will 


be of temporary character pending the 
larger building operations which prob- 
ably will be undertaken later. 

The saving of one of the milling units 
from the fire was remarkable. Separat- 
ed from the burned structures by only 
a couple of feet and surrounded by fire 
on two sides, it escaped with little dam- 
age save to windows and the parts most 
directly exposed to the fire. Solid brick 
walls of old type construction must be 
given credit for stopping the flames. 

Underwriters already have settled the 
Blair insurance in full, amounting to 
about $230,000. The company’s loss will 
be about 25 per cent. 

D. F. PIAZZEK TO RETIRE 

D. F. Piazzek, of the Barnes-Piazzek 
Co., Inc., this week announced his re- 
tirement from the grain trade, to devote 
his time to the development of a farm 
near Stanley, Kansas. The Barnes- 
Piazzek Co., Inc., has been taken over by 
the Nye & Jenks Grain Co., of Omaha 
and Chicago, and will be known by that 
name in the future. The Nye & Jenks 
Grain Co. is controlled by Julius Barnes, 
who is retaining an interest in the Kan- 
sas City firm. F. L. Carey is president, 
however. The company will continue to 
operate the Wabash elevator. 

Mr. Piazzek, who has been a member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade for 
22 years, gave up his business in the 
early days of the war to join the United 
States Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration as a dollar-a-year man. He 
served as second vice president and 
manager of the Kansas City office, which 
handled millions of bushels of wheat. 
The Barnes-Piazzek Co., Inc., has been 
engaged in business for about two years. 


COMPLIMENT TO MR. ROOS 

At a recent meeting of the Kansas 
Millers’ Club, the followings resolutions 
complimentary to Charles L. Roos, Well- 
ington, Kansas, just elected president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, were 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, The election of Charles L. 
Roos, our neighbor miller and friend, is 
fitting recognition of his able business 
ability and leadership in the great mill- 
ing industry of Kansas; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Kansas Millers’ 
Club, in convention assembled, extends to 
Mr. Roos its most hearty congratula- 
tions as the recipient of the highest hon- 
or that can be conferred upon any mill- 
er of this country; be it also 

“Resolved, That all members of this 
club join in extending congratulations 
to the Millers’ National Federation in 
the selection of Mr. Roos as president; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That we hereby pledge to 
Mr. Roos and to the Federation our very 
loyal support.” 

NOTES 

W. B. Emery, flour salesman, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was in Kansas City this 
week, 

Louis Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, was in Kansas City 
this week. 

B. R.-MacElvain, sales manager Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., visited 
the Southwest this week. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., returned this week from a 
month’s stay in Florida. 

E. B. Hackney, vice president Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, spent part 
of the week with the trade here. 

The increase in total shipments in Cen- 
tral Freight Association and trunk line 
territories for the month was 57,849 bbls. 

S. P. Kramer, president Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., and W. H. Smith, 
sales manager Imperial Mills Co., Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, were in Kansas City the first 
of the week. 

The date of the annual convention of 
the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association 
at Wichita has been changed from May 
17-19 to May 16-18, in order not to con- 
flict with the Oklahoma convention, which 
will occur the following two days. 

H. C. Malsness, southwestern repre- 
sentative of Sprout, Waldron & Co., sold 
a 500-bbl oatmeal mill and a full line of 
rolled oats machinery to the Grain Belt 
Mills Co., of St. Joseph, this week. The 
Grain Belt mills are owned by Swift & 
Co. Charles Woolverton is manager. 

A report issued by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League shows that shipments of 
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flour in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory in January by 89 southwestern 
mills amounted to 361,490 bbls, compared 
with 325,283 in December. In the same 
month shipments into trunk line territory 
were 398,569 bbls, compared with 376,927 
in December. 

Louis A. Arneson, secretary Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, purchased a 
quarter section of land near Wymore, 
Neb., for $36,000, or $225 an acre, this 
week, Mr. Arneson said that the pur- 
chase was made as an investment, and 
that it represented a trade for his Kan- 
sas City home. He does not contem- 
plate leaving the city. 

Edwin D. Fisher, pioneer grain mer- 
chant of Kansas City, at one time presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, died this 
week at his home here. Mr. Fisher had 
been in the grain business here 40 years 
as president of the E. D. Fisher Com- 
mission Co. He was a director in the 
First National Bank for 35 years and 
was also president of the Lucky Tiger 
Combination Gold Mining Co. He was a 
charter member of the Board of Trade, 
and its president in 1910. 

The question of re-establishing the pre- 
war differential of 5c per 100 lbs in fa- 
vor of Galveston in export rates to Gal- 
veston and Baltimore for Kansas City 
and other western points has again been 
brought up. ‘The present difference is 
8c in favor of Galveston. Complaints 
have been filed by the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Indianapolis inter- 
ests, asking that the old differential be 
restored. Kansas City transportation 
interests have taken no action yet. 

At the request of the transportation 
committee of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, a formal hearing before an ex- 
aminer of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be held here March 30, 
at which time local interests will en- 
deavor to obtain a ruling that will per- 
mit movement of grain in elevators at 
present freight rates instead of old rates 
under which the grain was put in store. 
An informal hearing in Washington de- 
nied the application for such a ruling, 
but this was not given as final. About 
16,000,000 bus grain are affected 

Negotiations were started this week 
by Kansas City Board of Trade direc- 
tors to install radio telephones for the 
purpose of broadcasting official market 
news. A sending station will be erect- 
ed on the Board of Trade Building if 
sufficient country elevators and mills 
will install receiving apparatus to make 
the proposition justifiable, the directors 
announced. The Minneapolis exchange 
has offered to send quotations by wire- 
less telephone if the local exchange in- 
stalls a receiving set, thus doing away 
with the necessity for private wires. 

The great response which met the rise 
in grain prices to new high levels for the 
current crop year is reflected in Kansas 
City receipts for February. Although it 
was a short month, the total arrivals 
here, including millfeed and flour, were 
8,916 cars, an increase of 2,392 over Jan- 
uary and 1,716 over February, 1921. Ar- 
rivals of wheat were 7,638,300 bus, the 
largest ever reported for February.’ 
Millers were good buyers of the better 
grades of hard and red wheat, and the 
off grades and poor quality grain went 
to elevators on a hedging basis. Stocks 
in Kansas City increased nearly 1,000,000 
bus during the month. Corn receipts 
were 2,293,750 bus, the largest since 1918, 
but they have been exceeded severai 
times. 


WICHITA 


A keen demand for clears was the 
feature to the week’s trade with south- 
western mills. The sharp advance in 
Liverpool and South American wheat 
markets was reflected in steadily ad- 
vanced price bids for clear for export, 
and many of the mills have sold up to 
April on that grade. 

Business on patents to the family trade 
was better than last week, or for the 
same period last month, but still insuf- 
ficient to care for the moderate mill 
run, there being some accumulation. 
Salesmen in the South and in the middle 
states still complain of dreary tales from 
merchants of slow collections, and say 
they are unable to create any interest 
in stocking up. 

Reports from the baking trade indi- 
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cate they have let their market get away 
from them, and are stubbornly holding 
out, hoping to force a better condition 
for themselves. Local and outside mills 
were not inclined to make concessions in 
price to the bakers, and little business 
could be confirmed for the week. 

The following prices were quoted from 
here at the week end: family patents, $8 
@8.20; straights, $7.50@7.70; clear, $5.80 
@6,—basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City. 

Receipts of wheat for the week were 
light, on account of badly demoralized 
railroad service. Few of the arrivals 
were of good milling quality, and this 
class of wheat held its recent firm pre- 
miums. 

Local elevator and mill stocks of 
wheat are normal. Local mill wheat 
buyers are discriminating buyers, indi- 
cating no urgency to the demand. Out- 
side mill oveans were widely scattered 
and for small amounts. Some of the up- 
state mills are reported to have fairly 
large stocks for this season. 

NOTES 

J. H. Moore, president Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., is spending the week end in 
Kansas City. 

Thad L. Hoffman, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., was in Wichita for 
a few days on his return from New Or- 
leans to Kansas City. 

Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., has returned from 
a two weeks’ trip visiting the flour trade 
in Texas and Louisiana. 

L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., is in Chicago for 10 days, and 
Roger Hurd, vice president, is in Wash- 
ington on a business trip. 





OKLAHOMA 


The Venus (Texas) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
stock, by H. L. Griggs, W. E. Tolleson 
and W. J. White. 

D. W. Jones, for some time secretary- 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Clovis, N. M., has resigned and ac- 
cepted a position as salesman for the 
Cramer Mill & Elevator Co. in that 
territory. 

Aldred Gray has resigned as traffic 
manager of the Weatherford (Okla.) 
Milling Co. and entered the grocery 
business at Weatherford with A. W. 
Heatley, a druggist. 

A one half interest in a tract of land 
near Wichita Falls, Texas, formerly oc- 
cupied by the War department as Call 
Field, has been offered for sale to a new 
Texas-Oklahoma Fair Association of 
Wichita Falls by Frank Kell, of the 
Kell Milling Co., and J. A. Kemp, his 
milling and grain business associate. 
The fair association is raising $200,000 
to finance the enterprise. 

The flour milling plant of Frieji Bros. 
is to be moved from Rincon, N. M., to 
El Paso, Texas, according to R. E. Mc- 
Kee, El Paso contractor, who has the 
contract for transporting the machinery 
and erecting a building in El Paso. The 
structure is to be three stories high, and 
will cost $11,000. ° 

D. J. Donahoe, president of the Ponca 
City (Okla.) Milling Co., has verified the 
report that his company expects to erect 
a large mill at Ponca City, but said that 
it would not be done immediately. It is 
expected that the Rock Island Railway 
will lay a branch through Ponca City 
soon, which should make it an important 
milling point, Mr. Donahoe thinks. 


SALINA 

Flour business during the past week 
was about the same as in the previous 
week, although shipping directions were 
coming in a little better. New sales, al- 
though small, absorbed the output. 
There has been some good demand for 
export, and one firm reports a round sale 
of clears equal to $5.75, jute, Kansas 
City. There was good general demand 
for clears. Mills have been working from 
two thirds to full capacity, and all ex- 
pect continuous activity. : 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City, $7.40@7.70; 95 per cent, 
$7@7.40; 100 per cent, $6.70@7.10. 

Demand for millfeed is still very keen, 
the output is absorbed at once, and very 
little is available; bran is quoted, per 
100 lbs, $1.25; brown shorts, $1.35; gray 
shorts, $1.40; mill-run, $1.30. 

Output for Salina mills, representing 
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a weekly capacity of 46,000 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
DZRIS WES oc cccecccnvcic ces 38,411 82 
EGE DEORE sccwoeccecvedase 38,553 83 
Wee Ge coe cb.c0 6ebde sede a 19,928 43 


NOTES 

S. A. Blanchard, Buffalo, N. Y., rep- 
resentative for the Western Star Millin 
Co. in that territory, was here this wee 
on business. 

Wheat is not a so fast, only 
103 cars being received during the week. 
The price ~ at country stations has 
been around $1.20@1.30 bu. 

E. B. Fish, salesman for the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. in this territory, has pur- 
chased a new home in Salina, and will 
continue to make this his headquarters. 


C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., will leave next 
week for a three or four weeks’ trip 
through the Southeast, pe | on the 
trade and the representatives of the mill. 

Fire on Feb. 28 destroyed the remain- 
ing elevator owned by the Western Star 
Mill Co., of this city, at Assaria, Kan- 
sas, which had been vacant for some 
time; also the Farmers’ Mill & Elevator 
Co. building adjoining, resulting in a loss 
estimated at between $80,000 and $100,- 
000 to the mills and the Union Pacific 
Railroad, as two cars of corn and one 
of wheat were lost, besides a large quan- 
tity of flour and 6,000 bus wheat in the 
elevator. Insurance covered most of the 
loss, and both firms are planning on re- 
building in the near future. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., March 4.—There was 
considerable activity in the flour trade 
this week, and millers say business has 
been moderately good. Buying is very 
scattered, however, and the trade as a 
whole is inclined to be overcautious. 
Feeds continue in excellent demand. 
There has been a fairly liberal movement 
of wheat to this market, and millers 
have bought with considerable freedom. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 

a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRI WOOK wcacvciveccsccce 18,250 100 
oe Bere 20,752 *110 
BORE GOO ccc ccccsvseccvce 15,106 62 
Two years ago .........+55 18,700 77 
*Mills ran Sunday. 
NOTES 


Charles P. Moriarty, president of the 
Moriarty Grain Co., died at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital on Feb. 24 of pneumonia. 

The upward trend of corn, wheat and 
other farm products is — reflected 
in a renewal of interest in land activities 
in Colorado. 

The advance in price during February 
has added approximately $16,000,000 to 
the value of present stocks of corn in 
Nebraska. A -limited survey of the 
present intentions of farmers on corn 
acreage indicates a slight reduction, un- 
less considerable of the winter wheat 
crop is abandoned, which might result in 
an increased acreage of corn. 


According to John A. Kuhn, traffic 
manager of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
present rail tariffs show a proportional 
rate from Omaha and Council Bluffs to 
Minneapolis of 17c on wheat and —— 
on coarse grain, which is only %,c under 
the rate from Kansas City to Minne- 
apolis, and ¥%c under the rate from 
Omaha and Council Bluffs to Chicago, 
while the established differential is Ic 
under. Tariffs of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, and the Chicago 
Great Western, effective April 1, reduce 
the rate from Omaha and Council Bluffs 
to Minneapolis to 1644c on wheat and 
15c on coarse grain. Leich Lesum. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1921, to Feb. 25, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
utput——, -—Expo 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 
Minneapolis ... 8,018 7,573 415 391 
St. Paul ..0.- 234 222 oes a0 
Duluth-Superior 398 354 eve Ses 
Outside mills .. 5,033 4,736 11 18 


eeeeee 13,683 12,885 426 409 


clear $4.70@5. 
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The situation in the flour market con- 
tinues peculiarly undisturbed, in spite 
of the fact that prices have held strong 
and show no inclination to react. Buy- 
ers are very slow in developing con- 
fidence, and refuse to purchase except in 
small lots and for shipment within the 
near future. 

Reselling is a feature of present condi- 
tions, and it is understood that much 
flour has been sold at a loss. Though 
many of the brokers have had a good 
week, jobbers and distributors have gen- 
erally been more active. Clear grades 
have been in best demand, and this flour 
is now comparatively scarce. Eastern 
exporters have been after first clears, 
and asking prices are now being ac- 
cepted without so much bargaining. 

Direct export business consisted of sev- 
eral lots sold to Constantinople. This 
trade was handled by one of the local 
mills. Inquiries have been numerous, and 
there seems to be good prospect of fur- 
ther foreign trade Tetons very long. 

The output of the mills here was larg- 
er than for some weeks, and business for 
February compares favorably with the 
preceding months. There are but few 
orders reported as standing on the books, 
but new business, in a small way, is not 
so hard to pick up as it has been. 

The rye flour output aggregated about 
4,000 bbls. Eastern demand for this 
product has been slightly better, but the 
local trade remains about the same. 
The Chicago rye market is not worked 
very extensively by the two mills located 
here and, consequently, the field is left 
open to agents of outside manufacturers. 
However, this trade is still of a re- 
stricted nature. 

Representatives of northwestern and 
southwestern mills report a dull week, 
except in one instance. One of the for- 
mer states that his office has found the 
country trade good buyers of flour and 
feed in mixed cars. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b.,-Chicago: spring first patent $8@ 
8.50, standard patent $7.75@8.15, first 
clear $4.75@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $7.50@8.20, straight $7.15@7.70, 
first clear $4.75@5.50; soft winter short 
patent $7@7.30, straight $6.75@7.15, first 


MILLFEED 


The mills report an urgent request for 
feed, but dealers say that sales of bran 
are lighter than they have been. The 
weakness in this product is attributed to 
the Northwest putting large quantities 
in transit to the East. Considerable 
strength has sprung up in heavier feeds, 
and red dog is quoted $3@4 higher on 
the week. 

Bran is selling at $28.25@28.50 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago, the winter being quoted 
25@50c more. Standard middlings bring 
$29.25@29.75, flour middlings $31@31.50, 
and red dog $35@837.25. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This Week ...csece 40,000 30,000 75 
Last week ........ 40,000 25,000 63 
Wea? GOP ccccccass 26,700 15,250 57 
Two years ago..... 26,700 22,000 R2 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The market was an affair of ups and 
downs this week and, though great 
strength was shown at times, advances 
did not have the same enduring quality 
which they have. had heretofore. The 
May delivery reached a new high figure, 


a 


$1.49%, but heavy liquidation and profit 
taking caused losses of 5@6c on the 
week. The May closed today at $1.4., 
and the July at $1.204,. 

It has been rumored that a corner is 
being run on the market, but the worl 
situation seems a plausible enough cause 
for the recent strength in conditions. 
The visible supply is large, it is true, and 
the cash wheat demand is anything but 
urgent. Nevertheless, wheat exportins 
countries have shipped enormous quan- 
tities, and foreign markets have led the 
advances here. 

Cables have ruled strong the past few 
days and, in spite of bullish news, values 
have declined. One of the leading mar 
ket authorities explains this weaker ton: 
as follows: “The reason seems to be that 
cash wheat is pressing on the markei, 
and that May wheat (Chicago) is too 
far out of line with other market:. 
Kansas City has a stock of wheat 
amounting to approximately 10,000,000 
bus, and Kansas City stocks increased 
222,000 bus for the five days this weel.. 
This load is a menace to Chicago, for 
unless Kansas City disposes of the loa:| 
during the present month, a large par! 
of this wheat will be shipped to Chicag» 
for delivery on May contracts, unless 
Chicago May wheat breaks below a ship- 
ping basis with Kansas City.” 

Exports from North America hav: 
been large this week. Shipments includ 
ed Manitobas, Pacific Coast wheat, an‘! 
hard winters at the Gulf. There is 
good demand for durum wheat, and it is 
understood that a large volume has bee) 
worked to foreign countries. Japan is 
reported to have bought about 750,0(\) 
bus Manitobas and 500,000 bus hard win- 
ters, within the last day or two. 

The visible supply is now 41,278,000 
bus, having decreased 814,000 bus for 
the week, 

CASH WHEAT 


Demand for spot wheat continues slow, 
and the market is characterized by the 
same lack of interest which has been 
noticeable for the past few weeks. The 
mills pick up offerings of the best grades, 
of which there are but few, and eleva- 
tor interests do not seem to be particu- 
larly interested. Prices have been ir- 
regular, but are only slightly higher for 
the best grades. 

Receipts were 166 cars, compared with 
139 last week, and 199 a year ago. 
Shipments amounted to 262,000 bus, and 
receipts 313,000 bus. No. 1 red, at the 
close, was quoted:-at 1@3c under May, 
compared with 1@2c under last week: 
No. 1 hard winter, 4@5c under, the 
same as for the past two weeks; No. |! 
northern spring, May price to 3c under, 
unchanged since two weeks ago. 


RYE TARIFF RATES 

Lacy Horton, secretary Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association, has sent ou! 
a communication to members thereof, in 
which attention is called to the great dif- 
ference between the proposed tariff rates 
on wheat and rye and their respec 
tive products. While the proposed tarifi 
on wheat is 25c bu, and $1.6214 bbl on 
wheat flour, the proposed rates on ry: 
and rye flour are given as 10c bu and 6(« 
bbl, respectively. 

Mr. Horton suggests that member 
write to A. P. Husband, secretary ot 
the Millers’ National Federation, giving 
figures which they think would be more 
in line with the proposed rates on wheat 
The communication suggests that 20c bu 
for .rye and $1.10 tb for rye flour 
would be more suitable. 

ARMOUR LOOKS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

J. Ogden Armour, president of Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago, who returned this 
week from a trip through the East, is 
quoted as saying, “I am bullish on the 
United States, and helieve we are fast 
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coming back to normal. Europe is also 
improving more rapidly than most peo- 
ple believe. The advance in sterling is a 
big factor, and foreign —e is to 
be better, and will be a great help to- 
ward a business recovery. 

“Europe will take all the grains we 
have to sell. Prices have recently been 
too low, and before the top prices are 
reached they may get too high, as specu- 
lation does such things at times. There 
will be reaction at times, but they will 
not go so far as they have been going.” 


REPORT ON BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


The February report on business con- 
ditions, issued this week by the Federal 
Reserve Bank for the seventh district, 
states that an improvement in several 
basic industries seems to point to better 
trade in the coming months. Labor dif- 
ficulties are said to have offset this 
brighter prospect in some degree. 

The report is, in part, as follows: 
“Wholesale and retail trade indexes are 
disposed to show recession of buying in 
most parts of the country, save for sea- 
sonal activity in special lines such as dry 
goods. There has been a distinct in- 
crease in the activity of the plants of 
the United States Steel Corporation, as 
well as some in the activity of independ- 
ent mills.” 

“The volume of employment (another 
important factor in influencing demand 
for goods) shows but little modification. 
As compared with last year fhe volume 
of building is very much larger, Janu- 
ary permits being more than double what 
they were a year ago.” In regard to 
the latter, the report indicates a 94 per 
cent increase in building permits in Chi- 
cago from January, 1921, to January, 
1922, 

Concerning wholesale trade in Janu- 
ary, the report says: “Groceries have 
made an average price reduction of 28 
per cent. Cereals, among other items, 
are back to pre-war levels. Rates for 
flour and corn meal, however, Were raised 
during the month in several cities. 

“Reports from 50 representative mill- 
ers in the district show a decrease in the 
total production of flour for January, 
compared with December, but an in- 
crease over January, 1921. Production 
of flour other than wheat increased con- 
siderably over the preceding month and 
year.” 

NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership was 
quoted today at $7,400, net, to the buyer. 

A. M. Conners, secretary Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., was in this mar- 
ket on March 8. 

Ek. C. Herolz, treasurer of the Portland 
(Mich.) Milling Co., was in Chicago on 
‘eb, 28, calling on the trade. 

W. H. Hatfield, of the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in this 
market the first of the week on his way 
c ist. ° 

Trade in hominy feed in this market is 
scellent at the present time, and the 
white grade is quoted at $22.50 ton, 
f.0.b., Chicago. 

Walter S. Johnson, of the V. Thomp- 
son Ce. brokers, Chicago, is still con- 
lined to his home, and is now suffering 
with influenza. 

Chicago bank clearings for February 
totaled $1,896,160,801, compared with $2,- 
123,139,650 in January, and $1,958,500,- 
000 for February, 1921. 


William Cowan & Co., flour brokers, 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, have 
moved their offices to Room 1105, Tem- 
ple Building, 108 South La Salle Street. 


The interior of the Naples Macaroni 
Co. building, 1420 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, was destroyed on March 2 by a 
lire which is said to have caused $50,000 
damage. 


Henry Mayer is now associated with 
A. C. Jacobs, flour broker, 327 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. He formerly 
represented the Ladish Milling Co. in 
this territory. 


On March 1, stocks of flour in public 
warehouses, freight yards and freight 
houses in Chicago totaled 39,200 bbls, 
compared with 40,000 on Feb. 1, and 
37,000 on March 1, 1921. 


H. A. Richards, of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle, Wash., who is connected with 
the company’s mill at Spokane, is at 
present making his headquarters in Chi- 
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cago, while he visits the trade in the 
surrounding territory. He plans to be 
here for a couple of weeks. 


L. F. Eaton, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, returned to his desk on March 
3. He had been away from the office for 
about a week on account of sickness. 


H. W. Files, of the durum department 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was in Chicago on Feb. 27-28, 
calling on the semolina trade. H. H. 
Wirtz, branch manager of the company’s 
office at Cincinnati, was also here on 
Feb. 27, on his way to the mill. 


The Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, has 
sold an additional $3,000,000 of first 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds. This is 
part of an authorized issue of $12,000,- 
000, dated Dec. 1, 1916, and maturing 
Dec. 1, 1946. It is understood that the 
proceeds of the new issue will be used to 
increase working capital. 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Herendeen Milling Co., Chicago, follow- 
ing the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers, Joseph I. Zook, former vice~ presi- 
dent and treasurer, was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer. Other officers elect- 
ed were F. J. Wegg, vice president and 
assistant secretary, and F. H. Wickett 
secretary. The mills of the Herendeen 
Milling Co. are located at Danville, Ill. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis., March 4.—Until the 
wheat market developed an unsettled 
tone late in the week, flour trade was of 
fair proportions, although the call was 
confined to consumptive requirements. 
Just as buyers were inclined to hold off 
two or three weeks ago when prices be- 
gan a consistent upward march, so the 
easy tone which has been discernible in 
the last day or two seems to have placed 
the trade in another spell of watchful 
waiting. Inquiry continued active, how- 
ever, and it is believed that a real soft 
spot will bring out freer buying, for a 
large share of the trade admittedly feels 
that the situation holds out no promise 
of a sharp or lengthy declining price 
movement. 

All iocal mills were down.this week, 
either to await an accumulation of new 
orders, or to insure a more adequate 
supply of milling grain. Some have tak- 
en advantage of the situation to make 
repairs and replacements, intending to 
resume operations Monday on a moderate 
scale. Production since Jan. 1 has been 
small, and stocks show a steady shrink- 
age, so that no lengthy suspension of 
output is desirable. New business, while 
of small volume, has been booked in such 
proportions -in the last 10 days to two 
weeks that mills have fallen behind on 
deliveries, despite the relief which has 
come in the shipping situation growing 
out of storms and extreme temperatures. 

Here and there a car lot was sold this 
week to some of the larger bakeries or 
to wholesale groceries and jobbers sup- 
plying the smaller bakeries and the fam- 
ily trade. The call for straight or bak- 
ers patent was a little better than for 
patents, and this is regarded by some as 
an indication that the bakery situation 
is experiencing a recovery, especially the 
small shops, which have been doing little 
for some time. The bulk of sales was in 
small lots, and in mixed cars. Prices 
ruled unchanged to 15c bbl lower at the 
week end. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patents were quoted at 
$8.65@8.90, and straights at $7.60@8.05, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Prices on clear flour were about un- 
changed, but largely nominal, mills hav- 
ing little or nothing to offer, while there 
is only a spasmodic call, which provides 
no real basis for prices. The darker 
qualities are stagnant, and while there 
are some inquiries from exporting 
sources, bids generally are out of line 
with mills’ views. First clear was nomi- 
nally quoted at $5.40@5.60, and second 
at $4@5, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patent ruled dull and uninter- 
esting, with trade limited to odd lots and 
small quantities. Jobbers say the call 
for winter flour is far from satisfactory, 
in comparison with the demand usually 
appearing at this season. Prices were 
advanced early in the week, but turned 
easier toward the close with the soften- 
ing of wheat prices. Fancy Kansas pat- 


ent was quoted at $7.80@8.20, and stand- 
ard at $7.30@7.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The sharp advance in rye and rye flour 
prices in the past two to three weeks, 
under a renewal of export call for the 
grain, had an adverse effect on flour 
trade, but the easier tone which has now 
developed is expected to bring about 
more freedom in buying. Local rye 
mills made nothing this week, compared 
with 1,500 bbls last week, and 3,986 in 
the same week in 1921. Production will 
be resumed Monday, however, according 
to indications today. The whiter grades 
are moving with a fair degree of free- 
dom, but medium and dark qualities find 
a very slow market. A little is worked 
for export, but in the main the domestic 
market will not support any production 
schedule like that in effect in recent 
months. Prices are easier to 15c bbl low- 
er. Pure white was quoted at $5.90@ 
6.15, straight at $5.30@5.80, and dark 
at $3.80@5.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn mills have experienced a pretty 
fair export call, while domestic trade is 
slowly improving. Bids usually are far 
below sellers’ views, and offers generally 
meet counter offers at prices so low that 
they elicit no particular interest. Mills 
are able to maintain a fair operating 
schedule. Prices advanced about 5c per 
100 Ibs. Corn flour was quoted at $1.60 
@1.70, corn meal at $1.50@1.60, and corn 
grits at $1.40@1.50, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


The call this week was moderate. 
While prices were nominally unchanged, 
the tendency is somewhat easier, due to 
a considerable amount of reselling which 
has been reported at discounts under 
current mill quotations. There is a good 
demand, while the supply is light and 
production small. Traffic conditions have 
improved after the extreme weather con- 
ditions, and deliveries are easier to 
make, which has relieved the heavy pres- 
sure of the last two weeks. 

Bran and middlings maintain their po- 
sition, in which the latter rules at a pre- 
mium of about 50c ton over bran, and 
on a parity with winter bran. Flour mid- 
dlings and red dog are in good request, 
with offers scant. Hominy feed is up $1 
ton. Oil meal has made a further ad- 
vance of $3 ton, and gluten feed is held 
50e ton higher. Shipments of millfeed 
from Milwaukee this week were 6,367 
tons, compared with 4,930 in the same 
week in 1921. Receipts were 270 tons, 
the same as last year. 


NOTES 


The Casco (Wis.) Milling Co. has been 
incorporated, with $40,000 capital stock, 
by J. E. Koss, J. L. Lawrence and W. 
H. Dossart. 


The Courteen Seed Co., Milwaukee, has 
opened a branch warehouse and sales de- 
partment at Twin Falls, Idaho, under 
the management of Walter A. Lohr. 


L. Ross Fyfe, head of the Fyfe Grain 
Co., Milwaukee, will leave Tuesday for 
Los Angeles, to spend about six weeks. 
He is accompanied by his daughter, Mrs. 
Frank Spearman. 


Milwaukee flour stocks, March 1, were 
13,681 bbls, compared with 15,512 on 
Feb. 1, and 22,208 on March 1, 1921. In 
1920, stocks March 1 were 19,758; 1919, 
14,671; 1918, 7,430; 1917, 8,440; 1916, 
24,340. . 

Herbert H. Ladish, formerly connect- 
ed with the Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, has established himself in business 
as a jobber in grain and feedingstuffs, 
with offices at 415 Brumder Building, 105 
Wells Street, Milwaukee. 


M. H. Ladd, chief weigher of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, will leave 
for Chicago at the end of next week to 
direct the sessions of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Scale Men’s Asso- 
ciation, which meets March 14-16 at the 
Auditorium Hotel. 


M. L. McCormack has been appointed 
general manager of the Wisconsin Grain 
& Cereal Co., Eau Claire, Wis., to fill 
the vacancy ‘caused by the resignation 
of Herman F. Wright, who on March 1 
assumed the position of sales manager 
of the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 


During February, 14 cargoes of grain 
were loaded at Milwaukee elevators, 11 
of which have been unloaded at Luding- 
ton, Mich., and three were loaded for 
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storage. There are now four large car- 
goes loaded and afloat, awaiting the 
opening of navigation. They are: steam- 
er G. N. Wilson, 240,091 bus corn; Ish- 
peming, 379,573 bus corn; Joseph Wood, 
350,100 bus corn; Polynesia, 200,995 bus 
corn,—a total of 1,170,758 bus. 

George J. Zimmerman, president of 
the Milwaukee Malting & Grain Co., and 
a member of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce since 1878, died Feb. 28 at the 
age of 69 years, after a brief illness. He 
was born in Milwaukee, and had been 
connected with the malting industry for 
more than a half century. At the time 
of his death he was a member of the su- 
pervisors of grain inspection and weigh- 
ing, one of the most important commit- 
tees of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Stuart F. Hyde, one of the founders 
of the Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
and for 20 years or more prominently 
identified with the flour, feed and mixed 
feed industry, has acquired an interest 
in the McMillan Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and on March 1 assumed the position of 
vice president. He will be actively en- 
gaged in the management of the plant at 
Fort Wayne. Mr. Hyde is accompanied 
to the McMillan organization by two 
former members of the Ladish staff, R. 
B. Jump, formerly in charge of the 
Syracuse office, and J. P. Dubuque, who 
formerly covered the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory. L. E. Meyer. 





HARVEST IN AUSTRALIA 


Work Nearly Finished in Wheat Belt—Esti- 
mated Yield Is 137,499,000 Bus— 
Slightly Less Than Last Year 


Metzourne, Victoria, Jan. 30.—The 
harvesting of the crops in the Australian 
wheat belt is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and the government statists in 
all the states have now published their 
estimates of the probable yields. These 
show that the return is likely to be, on 
the whole, under that previously indi- 
cated. Compared with the harvest of 
1920-21 the estimated results, in bushels, 
are as follows: 








1920-21 1921-22 

VROCRTIR cccccscccccs 39,468,625 45,438,000 
New South Wales... 53,715,840 45,285,000 
South Australia .... 34,236,914 27,576,000 
West Australia ..... 12,248,080 14,700,000 
Queensland ......... 4,174,155 4,000,000 
Tasmania ........++. 565,874 500,000 

TWetels ccccccccede 144,409,488 137,499,000 


It will be seen that the only two states 
which have done better than in the pre- 
ceding year are Victoria and Western 
Australia. The average yield in South 
Australia is put down at 11.74 bus per 
acre, the total acreage having been 2,- 
About 25,000 acres of crop 
failed entirely, and, in addition, nearly 
9,000 were so poor that they were fed 
off with live stock. The area reserved 
for grain in New South Wales was 38,- 
169,000 acres, and the expected average 
return is 14.3 bus per acre. 

The area seeded exceeded that of the 
previous season by 45,000 acres, but 
the yield per acre was about three 
bushels less. Nevertheless, the acre re- 
turn, after last season, is the highest 
since 1915-16, and has been exceeded on 
only four occasions. The number of 
wheat growers this season is 18,257, or 
711 more than in 1920-21. 


WHEAT FOR JAPAN 


Following upon the recent charters ar- 
ranged for the transportation of Aus- 
tralian wheat to Europe and India, fix- 
tures are reported to have been made for 
the dispatch of 18 vessels, representing 
a total of more than 100,000 tons, for 
over-sea ports. Four of the vessels are 
Japanese, which will lift 25,000 tons at 
Victorian ports for Japan, a country 
which has not appeared in the Australian 
wheat market for some time. 


SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


There are unmistakable indications 
that the Japanese are resolved to estab- 
lish closer trade relations with Australia 
and, as a necessary means to that end, 
they have recently substantially increased 
their shipping facilities. Some sugges- 
tive observations regarding the manner 
in which Japan is solving the problem 
of employing idle tonnage were fur- 
nished the other day by the master of a 
Japanese steamer which arrived in Mel- 
bourne on her maiden voyage from Jap- 
an. A few months ago, he explained, 
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there were 300,000 tons of shipping idle 
in Japanese ports, but, as a result of a 
20 per cent reduction in wages, from 
the beginning of the year two thirds of 
the steamers have since been put into 
commission. 

One of the most recent new services to 
be established between Australia and 
over-sea ports by a Japanese shipping 
company is that opened by the Yamashita 
Kisen Kaisha to America. Previously 
the company sent tramp steamers to 
Australia, but it is now proposed to run 
a regular monthly service. 

Numerous steamers, the majority of 
them foreign owned, have come to Aus- 
tralian ports lately in ballast from dis- 
tant ports to load wheat, and, as indi- 
cated above, another large fleet is re- 
ported to be on the way. A number of 
charters from South Australia and Vic- 
toria are stated to have been fixed at 
as low as 50s, and from Western Aus- 
tralia at 47s 6d. 

It is significant that while British 
steamers coming to Australia to load 
wheat, and manned by white crews, are 
stated to be involving their owners in 
very heavy losses, foreign owned steam- 
ers, the operating expenses of which are 
considerably lower, are alleged to be 
making small profits on the charters. A 
Norwegian tramp steamer loaded with 
wheat, which departed recently from 
Williamstown (Melbourne), had come 
from Norway, a distance of 12,000 miles, 
in ballast, and yet, according to the of- 
ficers, the owners expected to make a 
profit on the voyage. 

How seriously British and Australian 
owned vessels are handicapped in compe- 
tition with foreign owned will be ap- 
parent from the fact that, whereas the 
sailors and firemen on the steamers 
manned by Indians are paid about £3 a 
month, and the crews on Japanese steam- 
ers receive £5, British sailors and fire- 
men on British steamers are paid £12 
10s a month, and the seamen employed 
on steamers registered in Australia, such 
as those of the Commonwealth Line, are 
paid £15 16s 8d and firemen £17 16s 8d. 

Statements that, at an early date, Ger- 
man shipping companies will establish a 
steamship service to Australia, have 
aroused considerable speculation in busi- 
ness and other quarters concerned. On 
account of the extremely low rates of 
wages paid to officers and men employed, 
it has been emphasized that the German 
lines could be run under conditions which 
would render it impossible for British 
and Australian owned shipping to com- 
pete successfully with them. 

The prime minister has declined to dis- 
cuss the matter, but it is generally un- 
derstood that, should the German firms 
launch out in the direction indicated, the 
federal government will take adequate 
measures to protect British interests. 


TRADE WITH GERMANY 


A proclamation has been issued by the 
federal authorities that the embargo on 
importations from Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria will be 
removed as from Aug. 1 next. The re- 
sumption of trade relations with Ger- 
many, of course, will entitle that country 
to consular representation in Australia. 

The minister for customs has pointed 
out that the object in delaying the actual 
resumption of trade relations until Au- 
gust is to prevent the dumping of Ger- 
man goods into Australia. The aim of 
the government is to give Australian 
and British manufacturers, as well as 
the commercial community generally, who 
hold stocks and may have on order fur- 
ther stocks, reasonable notice to readjust 
conditions to meet the arrival of Ger- 
man goods on the Australian market. 
In addition to the ordinary duty, provi- 
sion was recently made for protecting 
Australian industries by the imposition 
of additional duties. 

BULK HANDLING OF WHEAT 

While the Victorian government is 
congratulating itself upon the fact that 
it refused to adopt the urgent advice of 
those who sought to persuade it to 
launch out in the costly enterprise of 
equipping the principal ports of the 
country with facilities for the handling 
of wheat in bulk, the New South Wales 
authorities are pointing, apparently with 
considerable pride and satisfaction, to 
the development of the bulk handling 
system in that state. 

The under secretary for agriculture 
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states that the cost of the grain ter- 
minal elevators at Sydney, when com- 
pleted, will be about £1,400,000. The 
whole system, including country eleva- 
tors, will cost approximately £3,000,000, 
but a saving of £500,000 per annum is 
expected. Of the 1920-21 harvest, 2,- 
000,000 bus were dealt with by the bulk 
method, but of the current crop 10,000,- 
000 bus will go through the elevators. 
Next year it is expected that 57 country 
elevators will be used, and, in two years, 
it is expected that 30,000,000 bus will 
pass through the elevators, provided the 
crop is satisfactory. 

The handling of wheat in bags now 
costs, according to the official referred 
to, 34,d per bu, whereas it is estimated 
that under the bulk system the cost will 
be only 2d per bu. Bags cost the farm- 
er roughly 3d per bu, so that the possible 
saving is about 414d per bu. It is as- 
serted that the wheat so far handled has 
been treated most satisfactorily and ef- 
ficiently and, in the opinion of the under 
secretary, there is no doubt that the ele- 
vator system will prove a huge success. 


DEVELOPMENT IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The government of Western Australia 
wants to see the cropping area in that 
state doubled within the next few years, 
and to that end the Agricultural Bank 
has been empowered to advance addition- 
al land loans on generous terms. Alto- 
gether about 44,000 acres of land is now 
available for clearing under Agricultural 


Bank approvals, issued during the last - 


few months, the expenditure authorized 
having been nearly £60,000. 
TRADE POSITION IMPROVED 

During the last few months the trade 
position in Australia has yy ap- 
preciably. This is revealed by the of- 
ficial statistics relating to imports and 
exports for the period from July 1 to 
Nov. 30, inclusive. The value of the im- 
ports was £35,601,844, or £36,888,491 
less than in the corresponding term of 
the previous year; still, it was in excess 
of the aggregate for the 1919 period. 
ixports totaled £45,685,701, or £6,242,- 
976 under the value of those for the five 
months from July to November, 1920. 
The decline in the prices of primary 
products was responsible for the falling 
off. 

Nevertheless, the trade position was 
much better than at the same period 12 
months ago, for whereas the imports in 
1920 exceeded the exports by £20,561,- 
658, the exports during July-November, 
1921, were larger than the imports to 
the extent of £10,083,857. The expan- 
sion in exports was due very largely to 
the value of wheat and wool butter dis- 
patched oversea, the advance in the case 
of the grain having been from £4,985,551 
to £10,092,762 and of the butter from 
£1,932,772 to £3,147,092. Flour, also, 
was shipped on a larger scale than in 
1920. Cuaries J. MatrHews. 





UNITED FARMERS’ NATIONAL BLOC 

Cuicaco, Itu., March 4.—The United 
Farmers’ National Bloc, a new farmers’ 
organization, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, has just been formed. Through a 
national committee the new body pro- 
poses to consolidate all existing farm 
organizations, but in such a manner that 
each will retain its individual identity. 

H. Wells Andrews, of Geneseo, IIL, 
was elected president. The bloc’s plat- 
form is said to advocate that the rail- 
roads be operated for public service 
rather than for private profit, that there 
be a federal guaranty of cost of produc- 
tion on staple farm products, and that 
excess profits, heavy incomes and inher- 
itances be taxed to help pay the war debt 
and the soldiers’ bonus. 

V. P. WittraMs. 





CHILE’S INCREASED WHEAT ACREAGE 

The 1921-22 wheat acreage in Chile is 
estimated at 1,314,000 acres, compared 
with 1,152,000 in 1920-21, and production 
is placed at 23,883,000 bus in 1921-22, 
compared with 25,180,000 in the preced- 
ing season, in estimates received by the 
Department of Agriculture from _ its 
commissioner in South America. Other 
acreage estimates for 1921-22 and 1920- 
21, respectively, include oats, 60,000 and 
56,000 acres, and barley, 128,000 and 
139,000, while production estimates place 
the output of oats at 2,118,000 and 2,- 
715,000 bus, respectively, and barley at 
3,690,000 and 5,385,000 bus. 


Under the government regulations, 
free importation of foreign wheat was 
rendered only partially beneficial to the 
mill through a stipulation that an equal 
quantity of home grown wheat must be 
ground with the imported wheat. The 
fixed price of flour, which worked out 
at about nine dollars and a half per 
barrel, was not to be applied to that ob- 
tained from abroad or to flour that was 
manufactured from wheat purchased in 
the open foreign market. In February 
the Spanish government ceased buying 
foreign wheat, the supply at home be- 
ing sufficient for all foreseen contin- 
gencies. 

In May the government placed a pro- 
tective duty on imports of wheat and 
flour, the purpose being to favor the in- 
terests of both farmer and miller. The 
order is effective until next year’s crop 
is harvested. The duty imposed amounts 
to ed cents per bushel on wheat and 
one dollar and seventy cents per barrel 
on flour. 

Spain’s 1921 wheat crop is estimated 
at one hundred and forty-three million 
bushels, which is a little beyond the aver- 
age and allows a comfortable margin 
above domestic consumption. This no 
doubt will do much toward straightening 
out the perplexed situation through which 
farmers, millers and bakers have been 
struggling ever since the middle period 
of the war. All three have been in a 
more or less complaining mood, and, as 
is usually the case with government con- 
trol, none have been at any time entirely 
satisfied. The bakers seem to have had 
the most persistent grievance, and it has 
continued beyond the relaxation of gov- 
ernment control, owing to the fact that 
there was an unaccountable rise in flour 
prices following the reopening of the 
foreign wheat and flour markets. This 
pinched the baker badly until he was 
able to get renewed governmental action 
toward checking the upward tendency. 

Both the baking and milling industries 
in Spain are organized, although the bak- 
ers have not yet formed a national asso- 
ciation. Barcelona is the home of an 
energetic trade journal devoted to the 
interests of both miller and baker. This 
publication, the Molineria  y Panaderia, 
has taken the lead in many recent mat- 
ters of importance in the development of 
the allied industries. 

Barcelona is Spain’s most energetic 
industrial center, and the baking business 
seems to have attained its highest posi- 
tion there. Three local associations de- 
voted to the interests of bread baking 
recently were amalgamated into one, un- 
der the title of “El Sindicato Profesional 
de Industriales Panaderos de Barcelona.” 
For many years there has been a national 
association of millers, called “La Asocia- 
cién Nacional de Jefes Molineros de- 
Espafia.” This organization recently un- 
dertook a large philanthropical enter- 
prise entailing a system of pensions and 
insurance for members and employees. 

Through the columns of Molineria y 
Panaderia there has been a recent cam- 
paign of contributions from prominent 
bakers urging consolidation of the baking 
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industry and coincidental application of 
better methods and machinery. The fol- 
lowing translation shows the general tone 
of this propaganda: 

“Recently we looked through a cata- 
logue of foreign bakery machinery, then 
went out to visit one of our local bake- 
shops. We left the place (why deny it?) 
in disgust, and could not resist the temp- 
tation to make a few notes concerning 
our ideas on the necessity for perfecting 
the Spanish baking industry. 

“It is true that if our grandfathers 
were to lift up their heads today upon 
this world of our sins, they would flee 
in terror before the large number of im- 
provements we have made. Our modern 
appliances would seem to them like 
witchcraft or works of the devil. Nev- 
ertheless, if they were to take a turn 
about one of our bakeshops, aside from 
the small fright they would get at our 
simple kneading machinery, they woul: 
be convinced that they were not dead, 
and that no time at all had passed since 
they themselves were kneading bread by 
hand. The aspect of a bakeshop in Bar 
celona, as well as of those of all Spain, 
véry few excepted, savors of extreme an 
tiquity. It gives us the same impression 
of old times as that produced when w 
hear, in a rural cottage, the measured 
tic tac of a hand loom. 

“We cannot escape the fact that th 
bakery has evolved in an atmosphere ot 
mediocrity with a tendency toward prod 
ucts frankly bad rather than genuinely 
good. Indeed, everything seems to be 
directed toward form rather than qual- 
ity. This is a direct result of the great 
multitude of small bakeshops into which 
the industry is divided, a circumstanc« 
that necessitates extreme economy in the 
matter of machinery, to the great preju- 
dice of the industry’s development and 
to the unfortunate lowering of standards 
of production. 

“In Catalan there has been initiated a 
movement toward consolidation of the 
dispersed baking industry into strong 
centralized plants. Those plants that al 
ready have been installed in conformance 
with this idea, nevertheless, have failed 
to go as far as they might in the matter 
of installing modern machinery and im- 
proved processes. They still fall short 
of the technical perfection shown in for- 
eign plants of the same size and impor- 
tance.” 

Here the writer speaks of the “social” 
difficulties that have hampered the con- 
solidation process. One hears much of 
the “social” equation in Spain. It ap- 
pears to be a compound of labor trou- 
bles, general economy, and disturbances 
created by the patronizing upper classes 
on the one hand and the Socialist and 
Syndicalist on the other. Another some- 
what remotely “social” handicap is the 
extreme scarcity of capital in Spain. 
When one inquires of Don Fulano why it 
is that so much of the industry of his 
country is promoted by foreign money, 
he shrugs his shoulders and with a “quien 
sabe” air that at once explains every- 
thing and nothing, declares that the 
Spaniard has not sufficient capital to do 





Bread and Cakes on Sale in Street Stalls Outside a Madrid Market 
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The Baker’s Boy Crying His Wares Through the Streets of Seville, Spain 


these things for himself, therefore he 
must depend upon the exploiter from be- 
yond his borders. 

Continuing his discourse, the propa- 
gandist baker says that, unfortunately, 
there is today a misunderstanding be- 
tween bakery proprietor and employee 
that “hampers development of the in- 
dustry. “Under the conditions of labor 
in the bakeshops, the more the men pro- 
duce the worse off they are. - Proper ap- 
pliances and working conditiens are not 
provided for them. They conclude from 
this that a stubborn disinterest in their 
welfare leads the proprietor to refrain 
from installing machinery that would 
lend dignity to their craft and conduce 
to their personal happiness.” 


Progress and liberty, complains the 
writer, are mere phrases in Spain. Prog- 
ress in the baking industry he conceives 
to be bettering the conditions of pro- 
duction and adopting new ideas of manu- 
facture, and liberty he interprets to be 
a proper attitude of mind between em- 
ployers and employees. He is not pessi- 
mistic, however, and looks forward to 
the day when these, difficulties can be 
straightened out. 

“The industry in general,” he con- 
cludes, “has attained to a realization that 
now is the time for bringing its status 
up to that of foreign countries. If a 
baker had been told fifteen years ago 
that today the kneading machine would 
be considered indispensable he would 
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The Ox Team That Hauls the Wheat to Market 











A Glimpse of One of the Wheat-Growing Districts of Southern Spain 


have laughed derisively. Had he not 
been accustomed to the idea prevalent 
for centuries that the way to mix dough 
was to sweat over it by hand? Today 
the simplest baker would laugh uproar- 
iously, if, on a visit to one of the moun- 
tain villages, he should see a baker at 
work without machinery to relieve him 
of his most bitter toil. The time cannot 
be far away when centralization of the 
scattered industry will bring it to its 
proper level, and yield to the baker, 
through an increased and improved prod- 
uct, his proper competence.” 





A new steamship line, promoted by 
Chinese interests in Peru, has been inau- 
gurated between Hongkong and Val- 





paraiso via Callao. The Chunwha Navi- 
gation Co., with head offices in Lima, has 
placed on this service the Hwah Ping, of 
4,284 gross tons. Other boats are prom- 
ised as soon as conditions justify. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Feb. 
25, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,591 2,859 70 50 236 
GOI ccccsee 378 1,073 1 48 51 
Pacific ..... 14 os 35 10 

Totals ....2,109 3,932 71 133 297 
Prev. week..1,962 5,209 118 151 219 


Totals July 1- 


Feb, 25.155,438 52,426 806 18,867 7,593 





Bakery “Wagon” and “Trailer,” Cérdoba, Spain 
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TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER TON 


Of late there has been a growing ten- 
dency, on the part of millers and other 
shippers, to cut down the brokerage al- 
lowed on feed from fifty to twenty-five 
cents per ton. This reduction is enforced 
sometimes under the threat of going di- 
rect to the trade, unless the broker ac- 
cepts the terms. The reduction is advo- 
cated and put through under the plea 
that more business will be done,—enough 
more to make up for the difference in 
brokerage. As a matter of fact, less 
business may result, as a broker can 
hardly afford to work on these terms. 

The reduction has caused no little cha- 
grin and dismay among brokers han- 
dling feed. It is far from the purpose, 
or intent, of this department to attempt 
to dictate the terms on which mill prod- 
ucts should be sold. However, perhaps 
it is not out of place to say that the 
present reduction seems a little prema- 
ture. There has been no proportionate 
decrease to the broker in the cost of do- 
ing business. His telegraph and tele- 
phone tolls, and his travelling expenses, 
are scarcely less than at the peak. On 
a minimum car, he can easily pay out in 
expenses all that he makes, and, if he 
doesn’t watch out, his overhead will eat 
him up. 

Millers sometimes seem singularly lack- 
ing in an appreciation of the expenses 
to which a broker is put. The writer 
calls to mind the case of a broker whose 
gross earnings last year were about 
twenty thousand dollars, and yet his net 
was only about eight thousand dollars; 
another broker says that he disburses in 
expenses about two dollars out of every 
three received. These instances are not 
unusual, 

It may be all very well to do a large 
volume of business for nothing, for the 
mere sake of doing it, but that really 
does not get anybody anywhere. The 
broker performs an important service; 
he is on the job at the right place, and 
there is an obvious advantage to the 
shipper in having him there. He looks 
out for the trade more closely than is 
possible from a greater distance. If he 
is the right kind of a man, he should 
be able to sell considerably more than 
the shipper can sell direct. He capital- 
izes, for himself and his shipper, his 
direct personal relations with his cus- 
tomers. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. 
There is nothing for anybody in un- 
profitable commercial connections. The 
miller and shipper ought to be anxious 
that their brokers should make; money. 
It is good business. It develops enthusi- 
asm and a high regard for the connec- 
tion. Some millers recognize this, and 
are still paying fifty cents a ton. With 
feed in good demand, at firm or advanc- 
ing prices, as has been the case recently, 
there should have been no impediment 
to its movement at fifty cents a ton bro- 
kerage, and there probably has not been. 
Why not give the broker a living wage, 
and make his job worth while? Why, in 
these days of high expenses, force him 
to do business for nothing? Some bro- 
kers have the nerve and courage to in- 
sist on fifty cents a ton, and are get- 
ting it. 


NOTES 


The Gillespie Grain Co. is a new firm 
in the wholesale flour and feed business, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


W. H. Holaday, of Holaday & MclIn- 


tosh, brokers, Columbus, Ohio, was in 
Toledo this week. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at 
Columbus, April 18-19. 

A. L. Krebes, broker, Cincinnati, is 
handling the account of the Atchison 
Mills Corporation in that territory. 

The mill and blending plant formerly 
operated by J. A. & O. L. Jones will be 
sold March 25 at auction to settle the 
estate. 

P. B. Dexter has succeeded to the bro- 
kerage business at Columbus, Ga., for- 
merly conducted as Dexter & Ham- 
burger. 

The Jones-McGrail Flour Co., 1721 
Fifth Avenue North, Birmingham, Ala., 
is now distributor for the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis. 

The Ubiko Milling Co., Cncinnati, has 
completed a large addition to its plant, 
and will engage extensively in the scratch 
feed and molasses feed business. 

D. C. Graham, assistant sales manager 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and the Ohio representative, Hugh D. 
Smith, were in Toledo this week. 

It is conservatively estimated that the 
blending plants at Nashville, Tenn., han- 
dle not less than 6,000 bbls of flour a 
day, or about 1,800,000 bbls a year. 

W. H. Lumsden, formerly with the 
American Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn., and 
in the brokerage business in Augusta, 
Ga., is now representing Mente & Co., 
New Orleans. 

W. J. Gathof, Louisville, Ky., is now 
central states sales manager for the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. J. B. 
Davis, Louisville, is also connected with 
this company. 

H. L. Hayes, 510 Fourth Street, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, is engaged in the flour bro- 
kerage business, and is reported to be 
representing the Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Southern Flour Mills, not incor- 
porated, is the style under which the dis- 
tributing business of Ball & Gunning, 
Webb City, Mo., is now being conducted 
at Memphis, Tenn. 

Andrew Feldman, 782 Reibold Build- 
ing, Dayton, Ohio, is doing a flour job- 
bing business, having succeeded to the 
business formerly conducted under the 
style of the Flour Exchange. 

The Colonial Milling Co. is the style of 
a new company operating a 500-bbl blend- 
ing plant at Nashville, Tenn. L. S. Fite 
is manager, and the Fletcher Wilson 
Coffee Co. is said to be interested. 

N. V. Trautman, formerly with the 
Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co., has pur- 
chased the National Seed Products Co., 
New Albany, Ind., and is doing a job- 
bing and retail feed and meal business. 

The Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has given its account to A. Ben- 
der, Fourth National Bank Building, 
Cincinnati, and the Byram Sales Co., 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis. 


The Harry J. Blakeslee Co. has suc- 
ceeded the Winfree-Blakeslee Co., bro- 
kers of cottonseed meal, Falls Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Winfree will go 
to San Francisco and engage in the 
banking business. 


J. C. Galbreath, formerly in the bro- 
kerage business at Albany, Ga., as the 
Georgia Commission Co., is now asso- 
ciated with a Mr. Saunders, under the 
style Cabinet Mills, marketing selfrising 
flour, at Nashville, Tenn. 


The Macon (Ga.) Milling Co. is the 
name under which a new blending plant 
is being operated. The principals were 
formerly connected with the Modern 
Flour Mills, Macon, and also operated 
a flour mill at Adairsville, Ga. 


E. C. Eberts, formerly connected with 
the Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co. as su- 

rintendent, is now associated with his 

rother, operating a chain of stores, as 
the Standard Feed Co., with office in 
the Board of Trade Building, Louisville. 

The Perin-Brouse-Skidmore Grain & 
Milling Co., Cincinnati, incorporated for 
$125,000, has succeeded to the business 
formerly conducted by the Perin Milling 
Co. and the Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co. 
The Perin plant will be taken over by 
the new company. 

Ben Head, of Smith & Head, grain 
and flour brokers, Citizens’ & Southern 
Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga., recently re- 
turned from Kansas, where he arranged 
to handle the account of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, ‘Salina, Kansas, for 
Georgia, and will give considerable at- 
tention to the bakery trade. 

A. Bender, flour and feed broker, 506 
Fourth National Bank Building, Cincin- 
nati, sold 74 cars feed in one day re- 
cently. Mr. Bender probably handles 
more feed than all the other brokers 
combined at Cincinnati. Associated with 
him are his two sons, Ambrose, who 
specializes on flour, and R. D., who makes 
a feature of chicken feed, etc. They 
are always open for desirable shipping 
connections. 

F, J. McCarthy, who has been identi- 
fied with the blending and selfrising flour 
business at Nashville, Tenn., from its 
very inception, is now engaged in busi- 
ness for himself as the Wautauga Mill- 
ing Co. A blending plant of 2,400 bbls 
capacity has been installed in the ware- 
house of the Nashville Warehouse & Ele- 
vator Co., 1117 Fourth Avenue South. 
Mr. McCarthy was associated with W. L. 
Smith from 1908 in building up the busi- 
ness of the Ford Flour Co., and subse- 
quently with J. H. Wilkes & Co. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TIS WOON. ook cen scans casase 19,600 41 
ON .. Serer rarire 25,300 53 
WOOP GOO ccicccccwccceseses 17,400 36 
Pwo FORTE QHO .i.cccececce BB, 000 47 
Three years ago .......... 34,685 72 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Cutpes a 

: 4 


This week ...... 18 121,950 67,871 

Last week ...... 25 128,310 63,524 49 

Year O60 ...ccss 25 155,460 59,995 38% 

Two years ago... 14 95,160 46,464 48% 
NASHVILLE 


NasHvittz, Tenn., March 4.—South- 
eastern buyers are declining to follow 
the advance in the price of flour, and 
as a result mills are selling only scatter- 
ing lots here and there for immediate 
shipment. Demand is dull, and there is 
every indication that there will be little 
flour purchased in the Southeast until 
there is actual need for it. There have 
been fair withdrawals on contract, and 
a movement above normal. It is esti- 
mated that the South has sufficient flour 
to last 25 or 30 days. Millers, therefore, 
are anticipating slow business during 
March. 

Prices remain firm to unchanged, with 
less tendency shown by mills to accept 
business under the market. A majority 
of the mills have sold their surplus wheat, 
and are being forced to base on current 
values. Quotations at the close of the 
week were as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $8.25@8.65; standard 
or regular patent, $7.50@8; straight pat- 
ent, $7.15@7.40; first clears, $5.25@5.75. 

Demand for Minnesota and Kansas 
flours is reported quiet by rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cot- 
ton, delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9; 
hard winter wheat patent, $7.50@8. 

The cash wheat situation continues 
strong, with No. 2 red $1.55@1.56 at 
Nashville. Mills are buying to cover 
sales of flour. 

Corn meal prices are higher, with 
slightly better sales. Prices: bolted meal, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.40@1.45; unbolted meal, $1.35 
@1.40. ‘ 
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The millfeed situation is quiet, without 
particular change. Prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $27@30; standard middlings 
or shorts, $29@31. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 


flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet 

Weekly output of a 

capacity for week tivit 

TE WEG 6 sct csc 175,230 105,697 60 
Last week ....... 197,730 117,268 59 
Weer GMO .ccccce'’s 190,890 88,782 46 
Two years ago.... 213,690 133,890 62 
Three years ago.. 197,190 76,151 38 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 2 
Flour, bbls 41,50 
Wheat, bus . 200,00 
Corn, bus ... 96,00 
Cate, BEB cocccccccosece 481,00 





NOTES 


Miles B. Houseal has been elected 
chief inspector of the Memphis Mer 
chants’ Exchange, to succeed E. R. Gard 
ner, who resigned to engage in business 
on his own account. 

A court order has been entered to sel! 
the properties of J. A. & O.-L. Jones 
Mill & Elevator Co., of Nashville, on 
March 25. The sale is for division, on 
account of the death of the owner. 

The plant of the Henderson Rolle: 
Mill Co., Monroe, N. C., was burned re 
cently, causing loss estimated at $55,000, 
largely covered by insurance. The com 
pany has under construction a large: 
plant, with 250 bbls capacity, and this 
will be rushed to completion. 

Joun Lerrer. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., March 4.—The flou: 
market this week has been more active, 
and prices have been advanced by al! 
mills, but some jobbers do not believe 
present values can hold. The majorit; 
of well-informed dealers, however, be 
lieve that prices are more likely to in 
crease than to decline, and are acting 
accordingly. Winter wheat mills ar 
quoting top patents at $7.35@7.60, and 
standard patents at $7@7.25. Kansa: 
patents are quoted at $8.25@8.65, and 
straights at $7.75@8.05. Northwestern 
spring wheat patents, $8.10@8.85, witli 
advertised brands 50@75c more. 

There has been no reduction in the 
price of millfeed, and the market is more 
active than for many weeks. Bran is 
quoted at $34.50@35, standard middlings 
at $34@35, flour middlings at $35@37, 
and red dog at $43@44. 


INCREASED BREAD PRICE 


The bakery situation has been the cen 
ter of interest here this week, with an 
increase of 2c per loaf in the price o! 
bread at retail, following a Ic increas: 
made by bakers to the stores. In som 
instances retailers have increased thei: 
price only le. Following the advance in 
flour 10 days ago, bakers announced they 
would be compelled to sell their 16-07 
loaf for 7c instead of 6c. The Retai! 
Grocers’ Association insisted that the in 
crease in the wholesale price be made 1c 
in order that bread might be retailed fo: 
8c with a fair profit. The bakers de 
clined to do this, however, and the retai! 
price took the 2c jump. 


BREAD CART LICENSE DEFEATED 


A proposal by the city council t 
place a license of $40 per year on bread 
carts selling from door to door has been 
defeated. A great many push carts are 
operated in Norfolk, some of them sen! 
out by bakeries that do a regular whole- 
sale and retail business, and others by 
bakeries that sell bread by this means 
alone. . The license fee would have ended 
much of this business, and the scheme 
was met by strong opposition. 

The next move in which the bakers will 
figure is a proposal to require all loaves 
to be wrapped in sanitary paper. The 
Norfolk Housewives’ League is behind 
this movement, and bakers say that if 
it pfevails there is a likelihood of a 
further increase in the retail cost of 
bread. 

FREIGHT RATES CAMPAIGN 


The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association, recently organized to act as 
a clearing house for the complaints and 
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difficulties of Norfolk feed and grain 
wholesalers and jobbers, is preparing an 
active campaign, in conjunction with 
other trade organizations, to secure a 
revision of rates which will place Nor- 
folk on a parity with points in the South. 
The first movement will be an effort, 
working with the Chamber of Commerce, 
to eliminate the 15 per cent difference 
in freight rates on grain to Hampton 
Roads and New Orleans. 

The Chamber of Commerce, with the 
approval of this body, has made an 
urgent request-to the General Assembly 
of Virginia to appropriate $15,000, or 
so much of that amount as may be need- 
ed, to pay the expenses of Virginia’s 
participation in the forthcoming freight 
rate fight for a readjustment of tariffs 
in the East and Southeast. Dealers re- 
gard this movement as one of the most 
important, from the point of view of 
business of this section, ever proposed 
by Virginia interests. 

JosepH A. Leste. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., March 4.—Grain has re- 
mained strong and, while the flour trade 
has not met the advance altogether, the 
market has been fairly good. Jobbers 
are not loading up with more than can 
be readily shipped within a short period. 
The retail trade has had a better ring to 
it during the past two weeks, and con- 
sumption is on the increase. Prices for 
standard patents are about in line with 
last week, and business is about the same 
in volume. 

Wheat millfeeds made some advance, 
as a result of the strong grain market 
and limited output. Stocks are small 
with practically everyone except mills, 
which are operating on short time. 
Ilominy feed is moving slowly, and the 
price is steady and unchanged from last 
week. Beet pulp has made.a slight ad- 
vance. Cottonseed meal is rather firm, 
and is moving in moderate volume. 
‘rices are about $2 ton higher in car 
lots. Cottonseed hulls have made a 
slight advance, and are in fair demand. 

Hay receipts continue small, but suf- 
ficient to keep stocks Well up with de- 
mand, Prices are unchanged. Only 40 
cars, all grades, reached this market this 
week, 

J. Hore TicNer. 


ALABAMA 

Mostre, Aua., March 4.—Heavy rains, 
followed by the coldest weather of the 
winter, held down flour sales in Mobile 
during the past week. The suspension of 
practically all business for the annual 
Mardi Gras carnival season festivities 
had its effect. All stores were closed 
for two days, and trading seemed to be 
the least of Mobile’s worries. 

Flour is holding at about the same 
price as last week, the local wholesalers 
offering best patent at $9.50@9.75 bbl. 
No. 2 white corn is selling at 80@82c bu. 
Shorts are quoted at $1.75@1.90 per 100 
lbs, and bran at $1.70@1.85. White oats 
are selling at 50@453c bu. 


\ SHIPPING AT MOBILE 


_ Local wholesalers have joined hands 
in a surpreme effort to have the Warrior 
River barge lines co-operate with the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad in arranging a 
Joint rail and water rate from St. Louis 
territory to Mobile. They say that, if 
this rate is secured, the export business 
can be doubled, and that conditions will 
improve in all branches. Unfavorable 
rates have been blamed for much of the 
depression in the local grain business. 
Wholesalers have put the proposition 
squarely before the barge line officials, 
and the railroad has volunteered to do 
its part. Barge line officials at New Or- 
leans have expressed their willingness to 
discuss the matter, and a meeting will be 
called during the coming week. 

The past week was without a single ex- 
port shipment of grain or flour, but some 
ships were forced to lie up on account 
of the legal holidays during the Mardi 
Gras carnival. One Munson steamer is 
loading a cargo of flour for Havana, 
Cardenas and Caibarien, and two others 
will sail during the coming week with 
flour and grain. 

Local railroads and export men are 
making a strong bid for export business, 
and a ate facilities are provided here 
for the handling of large grain cargoes. 

Epmunp A. CHEsTER. 
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New York, N. Y., March 4.—That the 
American people are making invest- 
ments on a remarkable scale is empha- 
sized by the fact that February bond 
trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change broke all records for that month, 
aggregating $314,530,150 par value. This 
was $89,472,800 in excess of the business 
handled in the same month last year. It 
reflects the increased confidence which 
the country feels about the future, and 
shows that the attitude of the American 
people is distinctly optimistic. 

The situation is even more remarkable 
when it is remembered that a very large 
portion of the bond trading is “over the 
counter business,” and is not handled on 
the stock exchange. An immense volume 
of funds has been invested to good ad- 
vantage within the last few weeks, and it 
is apparent that the movement is not 
over. It is not too much to say that the 
United States has today the best organ- 
ized and the strongest bond market in 
the world. 


PROSECUTING DISHONEST BROKERS 


Stock exchange authorities have start- 
ed a movement to weed out irresponsible 
brokerage concerns, and especially the 
bucket shops which have been a thorn in 
the flesh of honest brokerage houses ev- 
erywhere. Within the last three or four 
months 40 or 50 of these concerns have 
been put out of business or have been 
forced to suspend. Some of the fraudu- 
lent brokers are now serving prison sen- 
tences, and others will take the trip to 
Atlanta very soon. The whole country is 
up in arms against these people, who 
prey upon innocent investors and take 
the life savings of widows and orphans. 
New York Stock Excnange officials will 
pursue the campaign further, and strong 
efforts will be made to prevent a repeti- 
tion of these abuses. 

Few people realize how firmly in- 
trenched the bucket shop movement is. 
Hardly a fair-sized city in the United 
States is without one or more of these 
fraudulent concerns. They are invari- 
ably a pest to the community, and leave 

reat sorrow and distress in their trail. 

t is believed that the losses entailed by 

the public from dealing with these 
fraudulent concerns is very much more 
than the original estimate of $100,000,000 
a year. Some say it is two or three 
times that, while others contend that 
reputable brokers and stock exchange 
members would find their own business 
enormously increased if the disreputable 
concerns were forced to the wall. 

The New York state legislature is 
wrestling with a blue sky law which will 
not work injury to reputable concerns. 
It is always difficult to frame a law in 
such a way as to restrict the activities 
of fraudulent brokers and not at the 
same time make it difficult if not impos- 
sible for honorable firms to do business. 
All these considerations will be taken 
into account, however, now that the coun- 
try has been thoroughly aroused to the 
serious evil of the bucket shop menace 
in the United States. 

It is. evident that nothing but prison 
sentences will avail with the worst of- 
fenders, for the business is so profitable 
as to make it ver 
honest brokers to be punished sufficiently 
by even a large fine. Some of the bucket 
shops have made large fortunes, but, like 
most money dishonestly made, it has been 
of no value to the offenders. 


THE RAILROADS 


Two very important changes in gov- 
ernment policy with reference to the rail- 
roads were made on March 1. On that 
day the section of the transportation act 
fixing 6 per cent as the return on rail- 
road properties expired. On that date, 
also, railroads that were controlled by 
the government during the war lost their 


difficult for the dis- ° 


privilege of asking for federal loans to 
aid them in continuing operations under 
private control. 

The 6 per cent return clause, which 
was generally known as the guaranty 
provision, has been superseded by the 
provision of the transportation act which 
requires the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission thereafter to make a rate that 
will give the railroads a “reasonable re- 
turn on the value of property used in 
transportation.” Much interest will be 
shown in the action taken by the Com- 
mission, which will define for itself what 
earnings constitute a reasonable return 
and how adequate rates shall be made. 

It is expected that an annual confer- 
ence will be held by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission so that arguments 
may be heard by representatives of the 
railroads and shippers’ organizations in 
the effort to reach a fair working basis. 
The railroads are showing up better, and 
it ig believed that they will benefit in the 
future from larger business than they 
have had in the last few months. 


*GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Within the last few days I have dis- 
cussed the general trade outlook with 
bankers and business men of New York 
and Philadelphia. The consensus of 
opinion is that the outlook is brighter, 
but that there is nothing in the improve- 
ment so far to brag about. Most of the 
blue sky and sunshine has come to the 
Middle West, where sentiment has been 
greatly improved by the higher prices re- 
ceived for wheat, corn and provisions. 

This upward trend of farm products 
will undoubtedly add several hundred 
million dollars to the country’s purchas- 
ing power. All of this benefit will not 
accrue to the farmers, of course, as much 
of the wheat and corn was sold before 
the advance prices became effective. Nev- 
ertheless the revival has made it easier 
for great farming communities to re- 
establish their purchasing power. 

Besides this, the rise in British and 
French exchange has been a very helpful 
influence, and if it persists there is no 
doubt that the country will receive more 
foreign business than it could hope to 
get at the time that the foreign exchange 
market was absolutely demoralized. 


MONEY CONDITIONS 


Although money rates are easier, let 
no one suppose that there are not plenty 
of hungry borrowers who are complain- 
ing at their inability to finance their re- 
quirements. They are having a hard 
time, naturally, because the banks are 
unwilling to finance risky ventures. 
Money rates will be easier for a time, 
but theré is nothing in the situation 
which supports the view that there will 
be abundant funds for investment in 
highly speculative commitments or haz- 
ardous ventures. 





PILLSBURY CHICAGO OFFICE MOVED 


Curcaco, Int., March 4.—In May the 
Chicago office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., of Minneapolis, will move from its 
present location, 112 West Adams Street, 
to a new two story warehouse, which is 
now being erected on Fullerton Avenue, 
between Hoyne Avenue and Leavitt 
Street. The new location is on the north 
side of Chicago, about 20 minutes’ car 
ride from the loop district, and the ware- 
house is being built alongside of the 
North Western Railroad tracks. 

The building is to stand on a plot of 
ground 100 feet square; thus there will 
be ample room for enlargement. The 
business office is to occupy the second 
floor of the structure, and will comprise 


. 6,000 square feet, about three times the 


size of the present office. 

From this new office will be handled 
the trade of the Northwest, the West, 
and the downtown districts of Chicago, 
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while the south side business will con- 
tinue to be handled from the warehouse 
on the Soo Line at Thirty-ninth Street. 


V. P. WitiiaMs. 





Italy ties with Poland for sixth place 
among the sugar producing countries of 
Europe in 1921, with a total production 
of 200,000 metric tons. In 1920 Italy 
ranked tenth, with 122,000 metric tons. 





Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 


Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspec- 
tors licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1, 1921, to Jan. 
31, 1922, with the corresponding figures for 
the preceding year: 

























































































Dark northern spring— 1921-22 1920-21 
WO, B cccccccccccseces 20,055 30,471 
BEG, B cesececescccecses 9,890 9,687 
Be, B sceccceseccececs 16,932 14,493 
All others .......eceee 19,265 26,693 
WetMle cescccccsess 66,142 81,344 
Northern spring— 
Me teens nsdecreenese 2,369 2,021 
Dn Wt Sedind caepeucece 1,094 1,640 
Bk an Réekecaseseeuens 1,266 1,289 
Bl CEROTE cccsccvcccece 2,044 3,205 
WOE kc ce csc vcees 6,773 8,155 
Red spring— 
Me BE KGebescc'sdveeeea 32 78 
Be DB cccvvecsgececees 86 39 
BO DB cscccocceveesess 80 52 
BD GERD 6 ccc cccacses 67 118 
TORR cs vcccccccse 265 287 
Total hard red spring... 73,180 89,786 
Amber durum— 
mh Bh wee edevcacesvese 1,536 890 
Be BD cawcevccsaccccece 9,516 5,848 
rrr err 2,661 1,993 
He GEOG ccccveccceces 1,418 862 
WOOD cecccseveces 15,131 9,593 
Durum— 
SS SPerrrrrrrrer Tre 129 179 
Be BD 686d 66s tacnseoes 1,447 1,830 
ey? 544065005 4neeeen 1,313 1,196 
Bld GARSATD ccvcvccececs 2,327 912 
WE a0crccdicees 5,216 4,117 
Red durum— 
a errr ree 2,219 978 
Dk. ceweacveseeunens 3,007 395 
SS eae 1,408 123 
et DUO acc co cesesed 529 110 
WOOO she cc cceces 7,163 1,606 
Total durum ........... 27,510 15,316 
Dark hard winter— 
DE tsengsvenenenye-s 7,892 6,866 
Dk Oe 0 86060060008844'6 17,654 9,347 
ee errr re Te 8,815 5,957 
gk”, ee 6,299 3,552 
TO scccevecedes 40,660 25,722 
Hard winter— 
BE B cccccececceveces 22,745 40,564 
BEM, | cccccccecccveces 86,904 65,721 
Me Or 6645 '50446600809 34,962 30,161 
BD GERMANS 6 ccc cccsves 32,513 28,788 
WOMEN ci cc seec'cces 177,124 165,234 
Yellow hard winter— 
ey eS ncae as eneeneses 1,690 128 
Serer 9,756 193 
ee Oe 64 6s 608500454 3,787 89 
ee GENE: cecdcedesere 3,508 122 
WOE c6cccnscencs 18,741 532 
Total hard red winter... 236,525 191,488 
Red winter— 
v 13,004 
26,668 
10,317 
11,648 
61,637 
489 
. 428 
Me WE 3650505 eeavawees 51 74 
peer er 55 77 
WORM 6c civescevne 2,160 1,068 
Total soft red winter.... 72,432 62,705 
Hard white— 
i Dan evaveeneeewass 1,397 253 
 *S ae ee ee 2,138 1,128 
SS Pr reer re cri 1,662 878 
Met GERBTD ce vccssccsves 925 807 
WOGNGD ivccceuveees 6,122 3,066 
Soft white— 
SS Rarer creer 783 665 
eS errr ee ee 6,002 4,621 
WH oes dvcncvesssass 1,758 1,098 
Me GEMOWD oicc veces ces 336 473 
BOCA ccnvcceteses 8,879 6,857 
Total common white..... 15,001 9,923 
White club— 
BE DB sede cecsdesecese 1,891 1,037 
Bees © 64640500 0ts0see0 6,247 2,884 
WO. BS cwcccvcvesesccce 2,284 1,970 
BW CthOPe 2c ccescescas 260 618 
Total white club........ 10,682 6,509 
Mixed wheat— 
BIO, BD. cvcrerecocvccess 7,434 13,301 
i 6405 506600 ckebes 26,341 27,291 
Br DE bebe tsetecacéucs 13,263 11,785 
All others ............ 11,338 8,929 
Total mixed wheat...... 58,376 61,306 
CE CHR ecvcvcpineses 493,706 437,033 
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The flour market had a moderately 
good week. Buyers placed orders with 
considerable freedom, but not beyond 
their reasonable requirements. Stocks of 
spring wheat flour in eastern Canada are 
low, and there is no disposition to in- 
crease the amount so held. Prices re- 
main at the figures of a week ago. Best 
brands of top patents are quoted at 
$8.50 bbl, seconds $8, and first clears 
$7.80, in 98-lb jutes, 30-day terms, mixed 
car lots with feed, delivered Ontario 
points, with 10c bbl discount for spot 
cash, 

Ontario winter wheat flour is scarce 
and relatively dear, and mills are unable 
to get much. Farmers’ deliveries are 
light. Dealers are offering mills $6.25 
bbl for 90 per cent patents, in their bags, 
basis f.o.b., Montreal, or $6.35 in second- 
hand jute bags. 

Sales of springs for export are falling 
off. The higher cost of wheat has tem- 
porarily checked trading. Plenty of 
business is waiting to be done, but buy- 
ers are unwilling to pay today’s prices. 
Shippers would require to get 48s to 
show any profit at current cost of wheat. 
Offers at 47s 6d are fairly common, but 
bring no business. Buyers’ bids are on 
basis 46s 6d per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jutes, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or London. 
Some inquiries are coming from con- 
tinental Kurope, but prices there, also, 
are lower than sellers can accept. The 
only sale reported was for shipment to 
Denmark at a price equal to 47s, Lon- 
don. Exporters bought from mills dur- 
ing the week at $6.50@6.60 bbl for export 
patent, bulk, seaboard. No business is 
being done in soft winters for export, as 
these are too dear to compete with simi- 
lar flour from other countries. A nomi- 
nal basis of sale would be 46s per 280 
lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow. 

MILLFEED 

Supplies of feed have increased. Mills 
are grinding more steadily and, there- 
fore, have more feed to offer. Quanti- 
ties in mixed cars have been increased. 
Bran and shorts are both selling at $32 
ton, in car lots, bags included; in mixed 
cars, with flour, bran is worth $28 ton 
and shorts $30, in bags, delivered. 
Ground screenings are selling at $26 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b., delivery points in On- 
tario. 

WHEAT 


At the close, on March 3, No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat was offering to Ontario 
mills at $1.724% bu, all rail, delivered, 
mill points, Toronto territory. Very lit- 
tle was being sold, as millers are unable 
to sell flour on this basis. Bay port 
stocks are fairly well cleaned up. On- 
tario winter wheat sold at $1.50 bu, car 
lots, Toronto, yesterday, and $1.45, out- 
side points. Mills are paying $1.30@1.35 
bu for this grain, in wagonloads at their 
doors. Deliveries are light. Stocks in 
farmers’ hands are said to be low, but 
it is never safe to rely upon such in- 
formation. A high price will always 
bring out unexpected supplies. 


CEREALS 


These products are selling in moderate 
quantities for eatly consumption, but 
trade is not large enough to keep mills 
busy. Canadian mills are suffering from 
want of exporting orders; they are un- 
able to compete with United States mills 
in this respect. 
to domestic buyers at $3@3.10 per 90-lb 
bag, delivered, in jobbing quantities, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, at 10 per cent 


Rolled oats are quoted 


over rolled oats. For export, oatmeal is 
nominally quoted at 36s 6d@37s 6d per 
280 lbs,: jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, and rolled 
oats 2s more. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and corn are in good demand at 
firm prices. Both are being imported 
for use in Ontario, as the domestic sup- 
ply in this province is hardly fit for use. 
Local oats especially are poor . quality. 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 6814¢ bu, 
delivered, Ontario points; No. 2 yellow 
corn, 771,¢c, Toronto freights, Canadian 
funds; standard screenings, $21.50 ton, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates advanced Ic on 
Thursday to 25c per 100 lbs for flour 
and heavy oatmeal. At the same time 
rates from United States ports advanced 
3c per 100 lbs, making their quotation 
25c, or the same as the Canadian rate. 
This is a reversal of recent position, and 
gives Canadian mills an advantage equiv- 
alent to the rate of exchange over Ameri- 
can mills. 

NOTES 


The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 2 11-J6 per cent, while 
the pound sterling is quoted at $4.50%4. 

W. S. Harrison, manager New York 
office of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., was in Toronto this week visiting 
the head office here. Mr. Harrison is 
an active official, and his office is one 
of the most important elements in the 
Maple Leaf organization. 

W. J. Macdonald, of Millar, Macdon- 
ald & Co., chartered accountants, Winni- 
peg, Man., visited this office on Thursday. 
Mr. Macdonald was on his way back 
from a business trip to Montreal, and 
will also visit points in the United States 
before returning to Winnipeg. 

Reports from St. John, N. B., indicate 
an exceptionally heavy movement of 
grain from that port. The Canadian 
National Raitway system is handling 
most of this traffic through its elevators 
at St. John, and the trade is expected to 
continue until opening of navigation on 
the St. Lawrence. 

D. A. Campbell, of the staff of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
sailed on Wednesday for England with 
his family, and expects to be away for 
several months. His trip is largely of a 
holiday nature, but some time will be 
spent in looking into conditions in the 
over-sea flour markets. 

W. J. Whalen, miller in the plant of 
Adam Brown & Sons, Owen Sound, Ont., 
was fatally injured on March 1, while 
working at his occupation. His arm was 
caught between a shaft and a belt, and 
torn off, resulting in death within a few 
hours. Mr. Whalen had been with the 
Owen Sound mill for about six years, 
and was regarded as an exceptionally 
capable miller. 


Canadian friends of Colonel W. T.. 


Odam will be pleased to learn that, after 
his long experience with the British fight- 
ing forces at war followed by a year of 
military service in Mesopotamia and an- 
other year of civil life in British~ East 
Africa, he is now back in London, where 
he has joined the staff of the Quaker 
Oats Co. and will re-engage in his old 
occupation as a member of the fraternity 
representing Canadian mills in England. 
Colonel Odam’s association with the Ca- 
nadian trade gave him many friends in 
this country who will be pleased to have 
this news of his whereabouts. 


A contract has been awarded to the 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co. for the 
construction of a steel bulk lake freight- 
er of approximately 10,000 dead-weight 
tons for the Mathews Steamship Co. of 





Toronto. Its dimensions will be 550 
feet over all, 58 feet beam, and $1 feet 
depth, with a carrying capacity of 400,- 
000 bus of grain. The cost is estimated 
at $900,000. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., March 4.—As spring 
approaches, bringing the reopening of 
navigation from this port nearer, there 
is an increase in the optimism of millers 
here. No change in prices was recorded 
during the past week, but the condition 
of the trade has strengthened slightly. 
Spring wheat flour sells at $8.50 bbl for 
first patents, in car lots, $8 for second 
patents, and $7.80 for strong bakers, 
jute, delivered, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Winter wheat flours have been quiet 
but firm since last report. In the do- 
mestic trade, car lots of choice grades 
are quoted at $6.50@6.75 bbl, second- 
hand jute, delivered. Broken lots are 
firm at $6.75@7, and winter wheat pat- 
ents at $7.50@7.75, delivered, in new cot- 
ton bags. 

White corn flour advanced to $5@5.10 
bbl, jute, delivered, in small lots. 

Millfeeds remain unchanged. Car lots 
of Manitoba bran sold at $32.50 ton and 
shorts at $33, in bags, delivered. Smaller 
lots sold as follows: bran $28.25, shorts 
$30.25, and middlings $32.25, in bags, less 
25e ton for spot cash. Pure barley meal 
is listed at $38@40 ton, and pure grain 
moullie at $35, in bags, delivered. 


NOTES 

On Feb. 26 the following grain and 
flour was in store in Montreal: wheat, 
768,172 bus; corn, 966,435; oats, 433,648; 
barley, 159,954; rye, 21,011; flour, 60,813 
sacks. 

W. H. Hill’s flour and grist mill at 
Hampton, N. B., with a capacity of 50 
bbls daily, was burned on March 1. The 
plant had been thoroughly remodeled re- 
cently. 

In the last 10 days 750,000 bus grain 
have been exported at St. John, N. B., 
from the Canadian Northern Railway 
elevator, leaving about 400,000 bus in the 
storage plant and 250,000 bus in cars 
ready for unloading. 

Orders have been placed here this 
week for considerable space for grain 
on ocean liners when the port opens in 
May. Engagements for 30 loads for 
Hull at 4s per qr have been made for 
that month, and a tramp ship has been 
chartered for three trips to the United 
Kingdom at 4s 114d for heavy grain. 

L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiyniprec, Man., March 4.—The flour 
market seems to have settled down to 
ordinary business again, following the 
rush of the past few weeks. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Demand for domestic 
requirements is average, and sufficient to 
keep millers in western Canada busy. A 
little over-sea trade is being worked 
from day to day, but apparently ex- 
porters are waiting until prices become 
more stabilized. 

Today’s prices: top patent spring 
wheat flour $8 bbl, seconds $7.40, first 
clears $6.80, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, prices 
are 20c bbl over the jute basis. Sas- 
katchewan points take 10c under these 
prices, and from eastern Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast values rise progressively to 
$8.30 for top patents at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes $8.35 
for top patents, and Prince Rupert $8.50. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed markets are steadily carrying 
on a good trade.’ Demand is good for 


both bran and shorts. Quotations: bran 
$22 ton, and shorts $24, in bags, deliv 
ered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


In view of the fact that there is only 
a %c difference in a downward direction 
between Monday’s and Friday’s close on 
No. 1 northern wheat, it can be readily 
observed a firmer tendency exists. De- 
mand is principally for the two top 
grades, with offerings very light and 
premiums inclined to be a little stronger. 
Demand is coming from millers and those 
who have contracted to deliver for the 
opening of navigation and who fear a 
shortage of Nos. 1 and 2 northern grades. 
From advices one would judge that prices 
are still out of line to promote much ex- 
porting business, and trade along the 
line is small. Inspections for the week 
ending March 1 were 1,293 cars, against 
969 last week. Daily closing prices for 
No. 1 northern for the week, basis, in 
store, Fort William: 


7——Futures—. 

Cash May July 

OM, OF cscscccce $1.47% $1.44% $1.37% 
a, Oe sas edeeee 1.46 1.438% 1.36 

BORER 2 ccvcvces 1.43% 1.39% 1.32% 

March 2 ..ccsecs 1.46% 1.42% 1.35% 

BEOPER B nccccces 1.46% 1.42% 1.35% 
March 4 ....75.. 1.44% 1.40% 1.34 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal and rolled oats remain prac- 
tically unchanged from a week ago. 
Very light business, with a small de- 
mand, are the outstanding features. 
Quotations: rolled oats, in 80-lb cotton 
bags, $2.50@2.60; oatmeal, in 98-lb cot- 
ton bags, $3@3.20,—delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


There is not much life in the coarse 
grain markets. Prices are somewhat 
easier, being influenced by the weakness 
in wheat. The demand existing for oats, 
barley, rye or flaxseed is very ordinary, 
and while there is no pressure from the 
selling side of the trade, the volume of 
business is light. Since a week ago, oats 
advanced 1c, barley declined 114c, and 
rye 31%4c. Closing prices: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 52c bu; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western barley, 6914c; Nos. 1 and 2 
Canadian western rye, $1.03,—in store, 
Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Another quiet week. Demand is very 
limited while there are many inquiries 
coming in, but the trade does not appear 
to be able to get far above the inquiry 
stage. Prices for all grades are the same 
as last week. Best patent flour is sell- 
ing at $7.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium, 
$6.30; dark, $5; rye meal, $5,—delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 


CORRECTION 


By a regrettable obscurity in the mean- 
ing of certain statements about the han- 
dling of wheat at Vancouver, published 
in this correspondence in the issue of 
Feb. 1, an impression seems to have been 
created that The Northwestern Miller 
was blaming the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada and its elevator 
department for the congestion of grain 
that was then so marked at Vancouver 
and en route to that port. This was not 
the intention of the paragraph referred 
to. On the contrary, it is the opinion of 
this office that the elevator has done re- 
markably well in handling a most dif- 
ficult situation. 

. The facts were and are that the grain 
trade sold far more wheat for shipment 
through Vancouver than the port was 
able to handle with its existing facilities. 
Ships were chartered and grain started 
on the journey to the coast without any 
assurance that the government elevator 
would be able to take care of the busi- 
ness of unloading the cars and reloading 
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grain on vessels. This being the case, the 
grain men were themselves mostly to 
blame for the losses incurred. The ex- 
perience of shipping via Vancouver was 
a new one with these concerns, and they 
possibly did not age age | study the ca- 
pacity of the route in.advance. 


NOTES 


The price of bread advanced in Ed- 
monton on Feb. 27 to 10c per loaf, an in- 
crease of Ic. 

James A. Robb, manager Globe Grain 
Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, left this week for 
Minneapolis, Chicago, New York and 
other points. 

J. H. R. Gillespie, manager Alberta 
Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Vancouver, died 
in that city on Feb. 21 after a short ill- 
ness. He was an active member of the 
coast trade, and his company is one of 
the most important in the province of 
Alberta. Its head office is in Calgary. 
Mr. Gillespie leaves a wife and four chil- 
dren. ; 

Cable reports from London, Eng., hint- 
ing at an enormous combine between Ca- 
nadian, American and Australian grain 
interests to corner the wheat market, are 
treated with derision here. As far as 
Winnipeg is concerned, there is absolute- 
ly nothing in this story. It is regarded 
as daily paper nonsense, produced for 
the purpose of exciting ignorant people. 


James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., has 
let a contract for an addition to their 
elevator storage capacity at Port Arthur. 
The new building will give this company 
another 1,500,000 bus capacity at the 
lake terminals, making its total 3,500,- 
000 bus. This company is yearly in- 
creasing in importance as a factor in 
the western Canadian grain trade. It 
has large interests in western Canada, 
and enjoys the good will of the trade to 
an exceptional degree. 


or the first time in history of the 
business, oatmeal millers of western 
Canada have been having serious trouble 
with mice this winter. ‘These have been 
damaging car lot and mixed car ship- 
ments of rolled oats and oatmeal to such 
an extent that something will have to be 
done. Apparently they are in the cars 
before these are loaded, and the warmth 
of the products makes a car lot of such 
goods a most habitable home for this mis- 
chievous form of vermin. 


Railway companies operating to Van- 
couver have been obliged to place an em- 
hurgo on any further shipments of grain 
to that port. This will continue until 
existing congestion has been relieved. 
Canadian National Railway lines have 
something like 1,600 cars of grain be- 
tween Edmonton and Vancouver waiting 

ccess to that port for transshipment to 
ocean vessels, It is useless to move these 
‘ars until the elevator is.ready to re- 
ceive them, hence the embargo. 


It is interesting to note that the aver- 
age price of cash No. 1 northern wheat, 
in store, Fort William, for January was 
exactly the average of the crop year 
1915-16, namely, $1.14 bu. The average 
yearly price up to 1914 was $1 bu, which 
shows that January was not so far out 
of line with pre-war conditions. As a 
matter of fact, the difference referred 
to would not begin to meet the difference 
in freight rates and other items entering 


.into cost of wheat delivered at these 


terminals, 

Judgment for the defendant was given 
this week in the action brought by J. 
Colbrath, Minneapolis, to recover $500, 
payment of a $500 check and a $1,450 
promissory note from E. Allaire, a Por- 
tage la Prairie, Man., farmer. Defend- 
ant gave his check and note to the plain- 
tiff, April 27, 1921, in payment of 640 
acres of wheat in stock. Later he stopped 
payment on the check because the bulk 
wheat, he alleged, was not similar to the 
sample. It was found that defendant 
was entitled to reject the transaction. 


Reports from Vancouver indicate that 
one of the shipping companies operating 
from that port to the United Kingdom 
intends making Kingston, Jamaica, a 
port of call. In this case Vancouver will 
invade the West Indian flour market with 
products of Alberta and British Colum- 
bia mills. The fact that shipment is 
possible at all seasons of the year, and 
comparatively quicker service can be giv- 
en, suggests that the new route to the 
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West Indies will be popular. Freight 
rates to command the business will doubt- 
less be made. 


L. E. Gray. 


CO-OPERATION IN SHIPPING 


Programme of Improvements Suggested to 
United States Shipping Board by Middle 
West Merchant Marine Association 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 4.—Chair- 
man Lasker and Vice President Love, of 
the Shipping Board, yesterday conferred 
with the committee appointed by the 
Middle West Merchant Marine Associa- 
tion, representing the chambers of com- 
merce of 25 of the largest cities in the 
Middle West, to receive a report outlin- 
ing suggested ways for co-operation be- 
tween shippers in the interior and the 
United States Shipping Board. Malcolm 
Stewart, of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, headed the committee. The 
report follows: 

“Last October our committee, repre- 
senting the chambers of commerce of the 
25 largest cities of the Middle West, con- 
ferred with your board regarding the 
establishment and maintenance of trade 
routes from Gulf and South Atlantic 
ports for the purpose of affording addi- 
tional outlets to foreign markets for our 
shippers. We received from you, at that 
time, very satisfactory promises of co- 
operation, and at your suggestion a com- 
mittee of three was appointed as a ‘point 
of contact’ between the Shipping Board 
and the Middle West, with a view to se- 
curing the best form of co-operation be- 
tween the shippers of the interior and 
the board. 

“This committee is glad to be able to 
report that the promises you made have 
been carried out to the full. In the Gulf, 
special services have been established, 
which it has been the privilege of Mr. 
Stewart to explain in person to many of 
the largest shippers of the Southwest, 
and which are already restoring confi- 
dence in our ships. 

“In the south Atlantic, a system of 
indirect service has been adopted as a 
temporary measure during this period of 
shipping depression; and this service 
seems to be giving complete satisfaction 
for the present. 

“For our part, we have given the mat- 
ter of further and greater co-operation 
with you the most careful thought. We 
believe that the key to the situation lies 
in direct personal touch with the ship- 
vers. 

“Almost all of our exporters and im- 
porters would prefer, other things being 
equal, to ship in American bottoms. 
Many of them have, however, had unsat- 
isfactory experiences in the past, and 
fail to realize that our services have 
been improved. This has created a wide- 
spread prejudice against the Shipping 
Board ships. Others are ignorant of the 
fact that our service exists. This preju- 
dice and ignorance must be overcome. 

“This committee feels that the work 
being done by your St. Louis office is 
exactly along the right lines; and that 
this work should be expanded and co- 
ordinated with the work of our railroads 
and our chambers of commerce. To this 
end we recommend specifically: 

“1. An explanation of the Shipping 
Board organization in the interior along 
the following lines: 

“First: Branch offices embracing the 
principal cargo producing centers should 
be established, retaining St. Louis as the 
principal office. We suggest the follow- 
ing, and urge that the first two at least 
be established at once: Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
Detroit and Pittsburgh. 

“Second: Sectional Experts. At least 
eight expert traffic solicitors should be 
employed at once, two to specialize on 
movements through north Atlantic ports, 
two on movements for south Atlantic 
ports, two on Gulf ports and two on 
Pacific ports. These men should be se- 
lected from the standpoint of their own 
intimate knowledge of service and other 
transportation conditions at the ports of 
these four sections. 

“2. Co-operation with the Railroads: 
An immediate effort should be made to 
enlist the active support of the resident 
representatives of the railroads through- 
out the interior. With this support as- 
sured it would be possible for the central 
office at St. Louis to consult from time 








to time with a general committee of rail- 
road men on the general problems; and it 
would also be possible for the sectional 
experts to secure the co-ordination and 
co-operation of the railroads serving the 
ports of their respective sections. 

“3. Co-operation with Chambers of 
Commerce: An immediate effort should 
be made to enlist the active co-operation 
of all of the chambers of commerce of 
the Middle West. Your St. Louis office 
has already done much in this line. Much 
more could be done. Each one through- 
out the interior could be made to feel a 
direct sense of responsibility for the se- 
curing of cargo for American ships. 

“4, Conferences should be arranged in 
the principal industrial and agricultural 
centers, to which would come men in au- 
thority from the ocean transportation 
companies and insurance companies. 
Railroads and Shipping Board on the 
one hand, and producers and manufac- 
turers on the other. These meetings 
should be conducted in a spirit of utmost 
candor and frankness, always bearing in 
mind that each group present is depend- 
ent on the other if success is to be 
achieved for the American merchant 
marine and prosperity assured the coun- 
try through the expansion of its foreign 
trade. 

“To sum up, this committee recom- 
mends and urges the expansion of your 
Middle West organization along the lines 
outlined above; an immediate attempt to 
secure the active co-operation of the. rail- 
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roads and the chambers of commerce of 
the interior; the proper co-ordination of 
your own enlarged organization, the traf- 
fic organizations of the railroads and the 
appropriate committees of the various 
chambers of commerce. This committee 
gladly offers to help you carry out this 
plan, and believes that in so doing it can 
be of very material and direct assistance 
to your board in your effort to build up 
an American merchant marine.” 
Joun Marrinan. 





BUYS RUSH CITY MILL 


John F. Diefenbach, of St. Paul, has 
purchased, at receiver’s sale, the mill at 
Rush City, Minn., formerly operated by 
the Rush City Milling Co. Mr. Diefen- 
bach plans to add one story to the build- 
ing, install square sifters and some addi- 
tional equipment to bring the capacity 
up to 600 bbls of wheat flour daily. He 
is now organizing his company, and ex- 
pects to start the mill operating on the 
new crop. 

Mr. Diefenbach, who is secretary and 
manager of the St. Paul Milling Co., will 
not sever his connection with that com- 
pany until June 1. He leaves March 8 
for an extended eastern trip. 





HOOVER A POLISH CITIZEN 
The Polish Diet has voted Herbert 
Hoover an honorary citizen of Poland. 
A parliamentary resolution praises 
America’s Polish relief work. 








Canada—Wheat Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada by fiscal years ended March 31, by principal coun- 
tries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


























1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
WOM, ks ccccceccowces 4 25 57 4 3 11 26 1 2 
ee PETE ee Tee 18 21 30 17 16 14 8 19 17 
British Guiana ......... 120 133 126 92 142 119 86 §1 67 
British South Africa.... 341 eee 2 15 127 211 318 247 301 
British West Indies..... 469 523 574 410 349 381 500 493 304 
CRORE ccccceccsvvecscecs 5 ee ee ose eee ies 2 27 25 
CE occ cteessrceesveosse 38 91 ° eee 3 2 5 10 
DeOmMArk ..ccccccccccece 2 77 ° os owe 61 104 90 
IEE 60 60:00050 000006080 78 7 = “3 nn 3 4 13 7 
WUREGO cccecsnrencescess 18 528 2,672 1,796 1,748 1,003 77 1 
French West Indies..... 2 27 —_ 6 3 8 2 3 4 
GOPEAARY ..cccccvcsccess 94 xs . eee os 4 29 37 
GROOCO ccccsvcccevccccce 139 751 ° ee - 16 es 1 
Hongkong 15 oad , 9 31 60 154 40 
are re ke a oo 57 77 42 291 3 ise eae 
FOPAM cocccccce S6 1 ‘ ese ; 7 27 14 
Netherlands 74 132 ° 53 4 34 86 90 68 
Newfoundland .......... 309 382 254 346 339 274 245 287 277 
MOPWOEF sccccccscecccces 1 8 oe 10 131 78 188 169 138 
Roumania ....-..eeeeeees ee 32 ose cee eee eee eee rT eee 
Russia ...ccccccsccvvcce eee 64 130 ee ee 6 29 25 
BRAIN cccvcccceseccvcere 26 “oe oe oe on eee - 
WROD sccsovescceeesere 215 55 ae ae eas ae ee 115 1 
United Kingdom ....... 2,747 5,825 5,254 6,604 4,031 8,895 3,137 2,795 2,880 
United States .......... 1,188 30 9 519 185 251 62 19 30 
Venezuela 16 29 one 9 30 11 7 21 7 
CE 6.9 8:2:6-008 0650-8000 98 65 20 8 15 73 58 103 73 
Totals ..cccccccccees 6,017 8,863 9,205 9,931 7,426 6,400 4,952 4,832 4,478 





Farm Crop Values Feb. 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the farm values of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat and flaxseed on Feb, 1, 1922 and 1921, in cents per bushel: 


--Wheat— --Corn—, -—Oats—, -Barley—~ =—Rye—, Buckwheat 

1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Maine ccccccccsece 220 soe 76 109 60 66 99 103 90 ee 96 100 
New Hampshire.... .--- ee 80 ase 65 65 eee Te eee ese é08 wees 
Vermont ....-.++6. 125 192 75 116 58 74 95 128 94 105 86 112 
Massachusetts ..... eee oe 72 102 56 75 cate ee 140 150 ae tes 
Rhode Island ...... one eee 100 120 69 60 138 wee 170 185 
Connecticut .......+ eee rr 80 122 59 70 eee eee 150 162 er 49 
New York ......++. 109 171 67 95 48 61 64 83 100 160 84 119 
New Jersey ......-+ 110 180 63 90 47 64 eee ose 93 138 120 156 
Pennsylvania ...... 107 107 60 85 47 56 67 77 92 136 87 111 
Delaware ........+++ 102 160 50 75 49 70 oes sos 125 140 120 125 
Maryland .........+. 108 166 55 78 45 70 eo6 eee 96 143 80 144 
Virginia ...ccecees 122 189 72 91 56 80 85 106 100 142 90 127 
West Virginia ..... 114 183 72 111 57 75 100 eee 84 118 76 142 
North Carolina .... 131 209 76 102 66 86 ese coe 119 162 77 109 
South Carodina .... .. 215 69 92 68 92 140 e 277 296 eee eee 
Georgia ........+++: 161 235 52 95 61 96 oe 128 181 
PITTED coc ccccvcccs con nach 58 75 69 65 eee eee eee eee eee ve 
GEIS ccecerscccsece 111 174 47 60 34 42 60 73 77 139 79 127 
Indiana ......e.e0. 109 173 42 55 31 39 53 86 71 126 85 107 
eee 104 171 41 54 30 39 51 65 74 127 oes res 
Michigan ... 170 48 73 35 42 51 68 69 136 73 108 


Wisconsin 





Minnesota eee 
TOWS crccvcccccccecs 
Missouri 


North Dakota ..... 91 132 43 55 
South Dakota ..... 92 122 30 36 
Nebraska .........-. 92 138 30 37 
Kangas ....cccccece 101 142 38 48 
Kentucky .......+. 119 182 60 73 
Tennessee ........-+ 124 192 55 83 
AlADAMA .2.ccccecs 153 220 61 99 
Mississippi ........ 160 200 64 99 
Louisiana ......... 60 a 61 97 
TOBRS ccccccesccses 94 151 53 82 
Oklahoma ......... 86 148 41 52 


Arkansas ,......... 98 150 59 91 


Montana .....«...-. 81 135 56 ase 
Wyoming ......... 81 142 59 50 
COIOTAGO .ccccccecs 81 140 36 44 
New Mexico ....... 110 180 60 70 
AFIZONA .ccccsecess 148 190 125 160 
Wtahlr cccccseccecs ee 74 146 71 123 
INOVEGR cocccccccccs 125 180 120 150 
FGGHO cccccccccecce 76 131 49 106. 
Washington ....... 93 134 96 84 
DE ciescep en sas 87 137 79 124 
California .......+. 101 154 79 88 





United States.. 97.0 149.3 45.8 
Flaxseed: Wisconsin, 172 in 1922, 


36 41 53 70 70 136 82 124 
26 32 41 49 67 133 76 112 
27 32 45 58 76 119 96 131 
34 46 eee 50 79 125 117 142 


51 64 69 109 -107 #149 115 112 
50 71 88 138 129 4170 78 4126 


67 #83. ve. 100198 
68 90 a= a a a 
39 +60 35 63 82 4149 


29 62 48 74 62 1650 
77 140 
39 66 58 90 70 4128 








62.4 32.8 41.8 44.3 57.2 70.4 1381.6 85.4 118.7 
178 in 1921; Minnesota, 184 and 162; Iowa, 184 and 


132; North Dakota, 177 and 156; South Dakota, 173 and 151; Kansas, 138 and 134; Montana, 


143 and 157; United States, 173.1 and 156.3. 
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Firmness in the wheat market during 
the early part of the week was just be- 
ginning to bring a strong feeling of con- 
fidence to flour buyers when, owing to 
one cause or another, a rather decided 
drop occurred, followed by a quick re- 
action, which greatly unsettled the whole 
situation. Several things are pointed to 
as having brought about this condition. 
The report of rain and snow in the 
Southwest, with a general expectation of 
improvement in the crop condition of 
that section, was followed immediately 
by heavy sales, which caused a further 
downward pressure of the market. This, 
immediately followed by crop experts’ re- 
ports indicating that wheat reserves were 
something like 100,000,000 bus less than 
at the same period last year, had the 
opposite effect. 

Naturally, these rapid fluetuations in 
wheat prices had an unsettling influence 
on the flour market, not so much because 
of affecting prices as of checking the 
feeling of confidence that was rapidly 
gathering. Flour buyers have made only 
such purchases as were immediately nec- 
essary, from which it may be assumed 
that flour stocks throughout Greater 
New York are much reduced. It is felt 
that, had settled conditions continued, 
heavier purchasing would soon have re- 
sulted, but with the unsettled market, 
buyers cannot keep out very long, though 
it seems to mean scattering business in- 
stead of the big trade looked for. 

Mills were not inclined to follow the 
rise and fall of the wheat market, ap- 
parently preferring to keep their prices 
firm until there were more definite indi- 
cations of just which way the market 
would move strongest. The range, ex- 
cept on some particular grades, is much 
narrower than it was a few weeks ago, 
and even the prices of Kansas flours are 
much nearer those of spring wheat flours 
than they previously have been. While 
there was no decided change for the bet- 
ter over the two or three previous weeks, 
the whole market condition is regarded 
as more safe and sound than it was six 
weeks ago. 

The export flour situation is in much 
the same position, and though business 
was somewhat interrupted by the 
changed conditions of the wheat market, 
there were still numerous inquiries, par- 
ticularly for clears and low grades, and 
some business in small lots was worked. 

At the close of the week a radical 
change was noticeable in the price levels 
of spring wheat flours, as they came 
much closer to a parity with southwest- 
ern flours. This was the apparent result 
of spring wheat mills bidding for more 
business, and is really following the gen- 
eral tendency of eliminating the differ- 
ence that so long has existed between 
these two grades. 

There was a further increase in the 
demand for low grades for export, which 
helped the situation somewhat but, all 
things considered, it is much quieter than 
last week. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $9.25 
@10.15; standard patents, $7.85@8.40; 
first clears, $5.75@6.50; soft winter 
straights, $6.15@6.65; hard winter 
straights, $7.40@7.90; first clears, $5.75@ 
6.50; rye, $6.25@7,—all in jute. 


SHIPPING BOARD ACTIVITY 


Preliminary returns for February 
show that the operating revenues of 
United States Shipping Board vessels, 
for the first time in many months, ex- 
ceeded the expenses. This announce- 


ment is made by Joseph W. Powell, re- 
tiring president of the organization. It 
was stated that the receipts for the 
period specified were $6,500,000, while the 
outlay was but $6,400,000, showing a 
probable estimated surplus of $100,000. 

Mr. Powell said that the liquidation 
programme, which did not get thorough- 
ly under way until near the end of last 
October, resulted in about $20,370,000 
being paid into the treasury, and that 
about $5,000,000 resulted from the sale 
of ships, $6,730,000 from houses, $5,000,- 
000 from surplus materials, and $4,300,- 
000 from mortgages and securities. 

The number of employees was reduced 
by about 3,000, and the payroll cut to 
something over $5,000,000. The number 
of ships laid up was increased from 956 
to 1,278. 

. NOTES 

J. D. Shanahan, grain buyer for the 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., was on ’change here March 2. 

A. J. Gardner, New York flour bro- 
ker, who has been visiting his mill con- 
nections in the Southwest, returned to 
New York on March 3. 

The only millers who visited this mar- 
ket during the week were F. B. Stubbs, 
sales manager for the Wells (Minn.) 
Flour Mills Co., and W. H. Duffett, 
president of J. A. Hinds & Co., Roches- 
ter, 





BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., March 4.—The mills 
had a little business on the reaction in 
wheat, but, on the whole, fewer sales 
were made than last week, and the situa- 
tion today is perhaps more discouraging 
than it has been at any time this year. 
Prices are certainly in the worst shape 
ever known, as the mills are anxious to 
keep going and there appears to be no 
bottom when it comes to the ordinary 
run of patent. Resellers have been of- 
fering flour much below mill quotations, 
and are keeping the trade in a turmoil, 
but not selling anything worth mention- 
ing. 

The production of the mills here since 
Jan. 1 has been considerably larger than 
for the same period last year, but it is 
figured out that the proportion taken for 
export was heavier, and that the amount 
sold for domestic consumption would 
leave stocks in dealers’ hands compara- 
tively small at present. This seems like- 
ly, as the sales this week were for imme- 
diate shipment, and directions have been 
coming in at a rapid rate. 

The export sales of patents made this 
week and already at the seaboard kept 
one of the mills going, but with no fur- 
ther orders from abroad and nothing 
doing at home, milling will probably con- 
tinue next week on hopes of something 
turning up. The output will, however, 
be considerably curtailed. 

The inquiry for first clears was not so 
urgent, but there were no offerings, and 
of second clears only a few small lots 
were available. Rye flour quiet, and 
prices very unsettled. 

The local retail trade continues dull, 
with prices at least 25c lower, the best 
patents, in cotton 98's, being offered at 
$9.25. 

Kansas mill agents here say the de- 
mand was stimulated by the reaction in 
wheat, and that quite a good business 
was done. The range of prices, however, 
was wider than ever. Quotations today 
were $7.75@8.40 for short patent, and 
$7.10@7.70 for standard, Buffalo rate 
points. Canadian fancy short patent was 
offered at $8, and bakers at $7.75, track, 
Buffalo. 

Bran and standard middlings were 
easier, and demand not so keen. This is 
believed to be due to pressure to sell on 
the part of jobbers who are loaded with 


feeds. The mills can see no reason for 


lower prices, as production is light and 
will fall off still further, and higher quo- 
tations are coming out of the West to- 


day. Middlings sell better than bran, but 
some of the mills were not asking a pre- 
mium. No change in other feeds, except 
red dog, which is higher and scarce. No 
Canadian feeds are offered. 

Corn-meal coarse feed continues active 
and strong. Hominy feed in good de- 
mand and firm. Gluten feed steady, and 
offerings light. Oil meal slow, with re- 
sellers offering at $54.50, while the mills 
are asking $56. Cottonseed meal in fair 
demand and firmer. Beet pulp is scarce 
and in good demand at $37, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. Distillers’ grains are 
taken as soon as offered, at $46, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. Milo, No. 3, scarce and 
wanted. Mixed milo quoted at $1.78 and 
No. 3 Kafir at $1.73, track, Buffalo, and 
no spot offered. 

Buckwheat flour continues dull, and 
holders here anxious to clean up the few 
remaining small lots at about $4 per 100 
Ibs. Buckwheat advanced sharply, and is 
now said to be entirely cleaned up ex- 
cept in store here, and holders are not 
inclined to sell. There were sales early 
this week at $2.65, and quotations today 
are $2.68@2.70. - 

Rolled oats in good demand and firm. 
Reground oat hulls higher, with a good 
inquiry and scarce. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
THIS WEEK ccccccccccsecce 131,075 79 
EOS WOO .ccccccccccsces 143,825 86 
BOOP OBO cvvecccciecscoes 134,550 81 
TO PENSE GOO 6 ccviescsves 97,100 58 
Three years ago ........ +e 58,050 35 


NOTES 

E. T. Douglass, manager of the Con- 
crete, Central and Mutual elevators, re- 
turned from Europe this week. 

Maxwell M. Nowak has again obtained 
control of the plant of the Curtiss Grain 
Corporation. The mill was bought to 
protect a mortgage held by his company. 

Stocks of wheat in store and afloat, 
Canadian and American, today are about 
8,550,000 bus, compared with 3,700,000 
a year ago. Shipments for export this 
week were about 1,700,000 bus. There is 
no doubt all the wheat afloat will be, out 
of vessels before April 1, as the move- 
ment next week will be heavier. 

E. Banoasser. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuestern, N. Y., March 4.—With 
mills well caught up on previous orders, 
and little new business showing up this 
week, the output has fallen off heavily. 
Low stocks are the most encouraging 
thing about the situation at this junc- 
ture. Bakers, jobbers, retailers, all are 
bare of supplies. 

The trade acknowledges that the mar- 
ket got away from it. So possessed are 
some jobbers with the idea that the mar- 
ket will come back if they wait long 
enough, that they have traded among 
themselves. The bareness of the market 
is further shown by the haste in which 
buyers demand shipments. Acceptance 
of orders is followed in some cases by 
telephone messages asking for immediate 
shipment. 

Clears are a bright spot in the market 
here today. Good export demand is re- 
flected by the inquiry for both clears and 
low grade, and nearly everything is 
cleaned up. There have been some sales 
of first clears as high as $7.45 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, Boston rate basis. 

Western flour, sold cheaply in the big 
eastern markets, reacts against the mills 
here when it comes to competitive 
business. To some extent this cheap flour 
is found in local markets. 

There have been few changes in prices 
this week on hard wheat flours. Quota- 
tions: spring patents, $9.45@9.50 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $9.50; 
spring straights, $9, cotton 98’s, jobbing; 
bakers patent, $8.95, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $6.50@7.45, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7; low 
grade, $4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Inquiry for soft wheat flours has been 
light this week. However, mills are not 
as closely caught up on orders as is the 
case with the hard wheat millers. There 
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is still enough business ahead to take 
care of the output for a week or two. 
Mills have been inclined to shade prices 
a little, although at the rather nominal 
price of $7 asked for the best brands, 
there was opportunity to shade a little 
and still get the best range of prices. 
Best brands were offered at $6.70 bb!, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.75. 

There has been a little activity in rye, 
but hardly + to the volume of some 
recent weeks. Prices on best white brands 
are a shade easier, with mills asking $6.70) 
@6.80 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands are dead, and the nomi- 
nal prices unchanged, with light held at 
$7.50, medium at $7, and dark at $6.50, 
all cotton 98’s. 

Millfeeds are firm to higher, with son 
mills asking $1 above last week on bot}: 
bran and middlings. Shipments are all 
in mixed cars, with some mills out of th: 
market. Dairymen are buying locally in 
larger amounts, and demand from now 
on can be counted on to increase until 
pasture develops. Going prices, whic!) 
admit of little concession: spring bran, 
$35@35.50 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Bos- 
ton; local, $35; winter bran, $33, sacke:i, 
jobbing; spring middlings, $86@37.5\, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $36; 
winter middlings, $35, sacked, jobbiny. 
Rye feed steady at $27@28 ton, sacke:i, 
jobbing. Corn meal, table quality, firm 
at $1.75 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as repori 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. « 
output activit 
TRS WORM icccicsccsaccicn 6,900 3 
pe ree 8,900 1 

Of this week’s total, 5,200 bbls wer 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 50 
rye. 

7 * 

The McWade Merchandise Corpora 
tion, of this city, which operated 
Midget flour mill in connection with it 
other activities, has closed out the flour 
end of its business, and has sold its mill 


ing machinery. 
T. W. Kwaprpr. 


PITTSBURGH 


PittrspurcH, Pa., March 4.—Consider 
able flour was sold here this week, anc 
while individual placements were no! 
large, much satisfaction was expressed b) 
flour men over the firmer tone of th 
market and the numerous inquiries fron 
bakers and other large consumers. Thi 
general sentiment among buyers is tha! 
there will be no permanent decline in 
wheat prices. 

One of the features of the marke! 
during the past week was the marke 
demand for clears, which had a tendenc\ 
to stiffen prices considerably. Hari! 
wheat flours have held their own, with 
prices much firmer than a week or l( 
days ago. The soft wheat flour trade 
was reported rather brisk, and prices 
have also been higher for the past week 
Little business was done in either graham 
or whole wheat flour. Rye flour has ha 
a steady sale, except in the case oi 
pure dark, where the price situation ha: 
had a tendency to halt heavy purchasing 

Bakers report a slightly better demand 
for bread and their other products. 


‘Sharp and brisk weather has had the ef 


fect of increasing consumption. Whili 
some of the home bread trade has falle: 
off, this has been due to the free use o 
buckwheat flour, pancake flour and othe: 
cereals. In some sections of the cit: 
stale bread sales have been rather large 
This is especially true of the industria! 
sections, where there has been much un- 
employment for many weeks. 

Prices prevailing the past week: sprin; 
wheat patent $7.75@9; hard winter $7@ 
8.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win 
ter, $5.25@6, bulk; clears, $5.50@6.25: 

ure white rye, $6@6.50, pure medium 

@5.50, pure dark nominal, with little 
or no demand. 

The millfeed market showed a littl 
more, activity than prevailed last week 
Prices were firmer, and demand brisker 
Prices: standard middlings, $32@32.50: 
flour middlings, $83@33.50; bran mid- 
dlings, $31@31.50; red dog, $35@36. 


THOUSANDS ATTEND FOOD SHOW 


The annual Pure Food Show, which 
closed on March 4 after a 10-day run, 
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was visited by over 100,000 persons. The 
show, which was the fifth of its kind, was 
held at Motor Square Garden. Three 
flour firms had exhibits. The Jesse C. 
Stewart Co. demonstrated Larabee flour, 
and incidentally gave away two 241,-lb 
sacks each evening. The Washburn- 
Crosby Co., in a large booth, emphasized 
its well-known slogan, “Eventually, Why 
Not Now?” D.C. Shaw & Co., wholesale 
grocers, demonstrated Mother Hubbard 
flour, and had at its exhibit a representa- 
tive of the celebrated Mother Hubbard. 

Bakeries that had exhibits and gave 
away liberal samples of their bread and 
pastries were Braun Bros. & Co., Liberty 
Baking Co., Ward Baking Co., National 
Biscuit Co., Famous Biscuit Co., and the 
Dusenberry Baking Co. 

+ . NOTES 

E. F. Weber, one of the Ward Baking 
Co. supervisors, visited Columbus and 
Cleveland the past week. 

Dr. F. P. Siebel, of the Siebel Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, was a recent 
business visitor to Pittsburgh. 

C. J. Kepner, secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Fayette Baking Co., of Con- 
nellsville, and E. J. Schaller, of the 
Schaller bakery, Greensburg, Pa., were in 
Pittsburgh recently. 

Horace W. Crider, president of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, addressed a meeting of Westmore- 
land County bakers at Greensburg, Feb. 
28, on organization work. 

Adam Lutz, the East Liberty, Pitts- 
burgh, baker, intends to spend. several 
months in Europe this year with Mrs. 
Iutz. He will go to Naples, thence to 
Rome, and northward to Germany, re- 
turning home via Antwerp. 

The office staff, road men and other 
employees of the Pittsburgh district of- 
fice of the Fleischmann Co. today pre- 
sented to C. A. Bolen, the retiring dis- 
trict manager, a handsome silver loving 
cup and a pair of diamond-studded cuff 
links. Mr. Bolen served in various ca- 
pacities, from salesman to district man- 
ager, in the 88 years he was connected 
with the Fleischmann Co. He is now re- 
tired, in accordance with the pension 
system of the company. 

C. C. Larus. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., March 4.—There seems 
to be a widespread belief in the flour 
trade that wheat is being manipulated, 
ind for this reason the demand for flour 
has been almost at a standstill. While 
there is always a small amount of busi- 
less passing each day, as a rule flour 
uyers are indifferent and are only meet- 
ig pressing wants. 

lhe stock of unsold flour in Boston 
on March 1, as reported by the Chamber 
ot Commerce, showed an: increase of 
‘600 bbls over the previous month. 
(here were on that date in the hands of 
jobbers and wholesalers, rerhaining un- 
old, 33,808 bbls, compared with 26,262 
on Feb. 1, and 28,895 on March 1, 1921. 
"here were also in store, awaiting ex- 
port, 11,500 sacks flour. Every barrel 
of flour that is now being purchased is 
soing directly into consumption. 


NOTES 
The steamer Eastern Guide sailed 
from Boston this week with a shipment 
of 25,000 140-lb sacks of Canadian flour, 
destined for ports in Ireland. The East- 
ern Guide is a steamer of the new Irish 
line between Boston and Ireland. 
Among visitors this week were M. A. 
Princehouse, sales manager Wellington 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co; W. H. 
Noyes, Chicago; H. M. Stratton, Mil- 
waukee; F. C. Greutker, Buffalo; Wal- 
ter Mills, Minneapolis; George E. Pierce, 
Buffalo; T. Shumaska, a prominent im- 
porter, of Kobe, Japan. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Baurimore, Mp., March 4.—Flour lost 
“round this week, in both tone and price. 
Some buying was indulged in, but only 
where the mills offered bargains or were 
willing to make deep cuts, which was 
not infrequently the case, regardless of 
the action of wheat. It was astonishing 
how many mills were ready and anxious 
to ignore current cost for the sake of 
making sales, indicating that either they 
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take no stock in the crop damage talk 
or are carrying larger supplies than is 
generally supposed. 

Maybe the mills, like the buyers, realize 
that much of the old crop wheat left in 
the country is undesirable, to put it 
mildly, and that the thing to do is to 
get rid of it before warm weather ar- 
rives. Buyers already have their eyes 
open, and want no suspicion of fly or 
weevil in any of their purchases. The 
spectacle of the old crop stuff bringing 
fabulous premiums over fine new crop 
grain in most of the leading markets, 
when just the reverse is warranted by 
the conditions, is ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. 

Springs were easier and slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $8.25@8.50; 
standard patent, $7.75@8,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1lé5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. One 
mill had the temerity to offer short pat- 
ent at $8, jute, but while this price was 
exceptionally low, it appears to have re- 
sulted in no business. Some mills were 
asking up to $9, cotton, for first patent, 
but as there was no demand at $8, of 
course there was none at $9. 

Hard winters were weaker and quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $7.75 
@8; straights, $7.25@7.50,—in 98-Ib cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l1é5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Some 
attractive prices were on the market, 
but there was no buying fever in the 
trade and all selling efforts seemed to 
go by default. Some of the mills talk 
crop damage and offer bargains in the 
same letter, but the trade will do noth- 
ing until compelled to, which will prob- 
ably not be very soon. If the forthcom- 
ing government report is bullish, that 
might help some, but if it is in the least 
bearish, the local trade will then cer- 
tainly work from hand to mouth till the 
new crop. , 

Soft winters were lower and dull, short 
patents closing nominally at $7@7.25; 
near-by straights, $6@6.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l1lé5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Patents 
were offered more freely, both from the 
West and near-by points, but there was 
no special pressure to sell, and certainly 
none to buy. However, a fair bid might 
have caused some scrambling by the 
sellers. Near-by straight found a few 
takers, both domestic and export, prin- 
cipally from $6, bulk, up to $6.25, cot- 
ton. These prices are for good, sound 
stock, as offerings infected with fly or 
weevil will not bring within $1 bbl of 
the above rates. Offerings good but not 
pressing. 

City mills ran moderately and reported 
trade dull, domestic and export. They 
made no change in their prices of flour, 
but advanced feed 50c ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 28,821 
bbls; destined for export, 15,357. 


NOTES 

George S. Jackson, vice president 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain export- 
ers, has been west all week on business. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, has gone to 
Atlantic City for a rest, accompanied by 
his wife. 

Exports from here this week included 
5,075 bbls flour and 4,604,947 bus grain— 
867,785 wheat, 3,483,225 corn, 237,270 rye 
and 16,667 barley. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to March 4, 1922, 282,762 
bus; year ago, 125,860. Range of prices 
this week, 67@73¥c; last year, 70@83c. 

F. C. Meyer, formerly with the Mill- 
bourne Mill of the Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., Philadelphia, was here this week as 
sales manager for the Menomonie ( Wis.) 
Milling Co. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to March 4, 1922, 1,172,731 bus; 
same period last year, 1,429,017. Range 
of prices this week, $1.35@1.44; last 
year, $1.50@1.77. 

The Hansen Produce Corporation of 
Maryland, 400 East Water Street, Bal- 
timore, with -$10,000 capital stock, to 
deal in grain and agricultural products, 
etc., has been incorporated by James L. 
Watson, Ferdinand H. Butehorn and 
Thomas E. Halle. 

The W. L. Filbert Co., Baltimore, capi- 
tal stock 1,000 shares common without 
par value, and 1,000 shares preferred, 
par value $50, to manufacture, purchase, 


sell and deal in food products, has been 
incorporated by William L. Filbert, Ches- 
ter A. Gardner and Paul G. Ballard. 

The American Sugar Refining Co. will 
begin to receive raw sugar at its new 
Baltimore refinery on March 20, and will 
have its formal opening about two 
weeks later. Among those who will be 
in charge of the new plant are Charles 
Syer, sales manager, Carl F. Huttlinger, 
superintendent, and Winfield S. Black, 
assistant engineer. 

Visitors of the week were E. L. Simp- 
son, of Simpson, Spence & Young, steam- 
ship agents, New York; E. C. Barrett, 
secretary Evans Milling Co., corn prod- 
ucts, Indianapolis, Ind; F. C. Mayer, 
sales manager Menomonie (Wis.) Mill- 
ing Co; M. A. Princehouse, sales man- 
ager Wellington (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co; C. Mullenax, representing 
the Allen & Wheeler Co., millers, Troy, 
Ohio. 

The Western Maryland elevator at 
Port Covington, Baltimore, under su- 
pervision of John A. Peterson, superin- 
tendent, made a great record for itself 
in February by unloading from cars 4,- 
500,000 bus grain and loading into steam- 
ers 5,000,000 bus, 95 per cent of which 
was corn. The elevator also made a rec- 
ord for the port by unloading 210 cars, 
or 313,000 bus, in 12 hours. The West- 
ern Maryland Railroad has lifted the 
embargo which it recently placed on all 
grain for Port Covington, Baltimore. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuitaperpuHia, Pa., March 4,—Flour 
limits were firmly maintained during the 
past week, and prices of springs were 
advanced fully 25c bbl. First clears, in 
fact, were about 50@75c higher, as sup- 
plies of these are becoming considerably 
reduced. Buyers, however, lacked con- 
fidence, and were purchasing only small 
lots to supply immediate requirements. 
Export business was of small propor- 
tions, with demand confined to low grade 
flour. 

NOTES 

John Scattergood, grain merchant, has 
gone to Miami, Fla., where he will spend 
the balance of the winter. 

The annual dinner of the Flour Club, 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford last Mon- 
day evening, was a great success and was 
largely attended, not only by members 
of the local trade, but by visitors from 
other points. 

Philip N. Hunsicker, who in his early 
life was a well-known miller of Mont- 
gomery County, died at his home in this 
city on Feb. 26, aged 85 years. He had 
been a resident of Philadelphia for the 
past 30 years. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week were E. C. Barrett, secretary Evans 
Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind., W. L. 
Gunn, vice president Barton County 
Flour Mills Co., Great Bend, Kansas, and 
W. H. Yohe, manager Updike Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Walter F. Hagar, shipping agent and 
vice president of the Maritime Exchange, 
died on Feb. 27, of kidney trouble, at 
the age of 71. He had been identified 
with the commercial and maritime inter- 
ests of the city all his life, was a member 
of the Commercial Exchange and at one 
time was its president. 

Samuet S. Danie1s. 





ST. LOUIS BREAD PRICES CUT 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 7.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Following a meeting of the 
officials of wholesale bakeries in St. 
Louis on March 83 a general reduction of 
1@8c in the price of bread was made 
among the wholesale and retail bakeries 
of the city, effective March 6. Relative 
reductions were made by most of the 
bakeries in the price of rolls and other 
baked goods. The 24-0z loaf, which has 
been retailing for 15c, is now selling 
for 12c and 13c, or two loaves for 25c, 
and the 1-lb loaf, which has been retail- 
ing at 10c, will be sold at 9c. 

While none of the larger bakers would 
discuss the reason for the reduction in 
price, it is generally understood that the 
cut follows the expiration of contracts 
for materials, enabling bakers to buy 
at present reduced prices, thus lowering 
the cost of production. 

Grocers receiving their supplies from 
large wholesale bakeries have made a 
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similar reduction, but two large grocery 
concerns operating a chain of stores and 
supplying same with their own bakery 
products stated that they had already 
reduced their prices and could not make 
any further reductions. Their prices are 
commensurate with the new scale, they 
say. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitze, Inp., March 4.—Miillers re- 
port a better demand for flour during 
the past week, notwithstanding the er- 
ratic market. An improvement is not- 
ed, especially in the South and South- 
west, from whence there is a renewed 
inquiry and many engagements. Export 
demand is also much better than former- 
ly, with some sales. Igleheart Bros. sold 
500 bags during the week to the United 
Kingdom at ruling prices. The late 
slump in the price of wheat at primary 
points made buyers hesitate somewhat, 
but mills have plenty of orders on hand 
to keep them going for some time at 
good prices. 

Flour is quoted, in carload lots, f.o.b., 
Evansville, as follows: best patent, $8.10 
@8.50; straights, $7.50@7.70; clears, 
$5.25@5.75; hard wheat, $8. 

Millfeed continues in active demand, 
with not sufficient stock to meet re- 
quirements. Quotations, carload lots, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Evansville: bran, $31 
ton; mixed feed, $32; shorts, $33. 

NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart has returned from a 
business trip to Chicago. 

Giltner Igleheart has gone to Miami, 
Fla., to join his wife for a short visit 
and rest. 

W. W. Ross. 


POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 
The spring meeting of the executive 
committee of the Potomac States Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry will be 
held March 14 at the Rennert Hotel, 
Baltimore. Plans for the annual con- 
vention to be held in June at Baltimore 
will be discussed. <A full turnout of bak- 

ers and allied tradesmen is urged. 








WHEAT RUST CONFERENCE 
Governor Preus, of Minnesota, has in- 
vited the governors and the agricultural 
commissioners of the thirteen spring 
wheat states to a conference in St. Paul 
on Saturday, March 11, to discuss wheat 
rust and its eradication. 





RAILROAD INCOME IN 1921 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 4.—The 
railroads of the country had a net oper- 
ating income of $615,625,619 during 1921, 
which was at the annual rate of 3.31 per 
cent on their tentative valuation, accord- 
ing to figures made public by the rail- 
road executives, compiled from reports 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The net operating income for the year 
hardly more than covered _ interest 
charges and rentals alone, these items 
amounting to $603,000,000 in 1920, it is 
stated, and somewhat greater than that 
in 1921. 

Fifty-four railroads, consisting of 26,- 
022 miles of track, had operating deficits 
in 1921, totaling $29,114,000. 

Operating revenues in 1921 totaled $5,- 
569,888,000, a decrease of 10.6 per cent, 
compared with 1920. Operating expenses 
for the past year amounted to $4,602,- 
425,000, a decrease of 21.1 per cent, com- 
pared with the year before. Tabulations 
showed that of this total $2,019,985,000 
were spent for maintenance expenses, 
23.1 per cent less than in 1920. 

JoHNn Marrinan. 





FEWER IDLE FREIGHT CARS 

The number of freight cars idle be- 
cause of business conditions on Feb. 23 
totaled 437,678, compared with 449,819 
on Feb. 15, a reduction of 12,141 cars, 
according to reports received by the car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. 

Comparisons show that of the total 
264,814 were surplus freight cars in good 
repair and ready for immediate service 
if traffic demands warranted, a reduc- 
tion of 13,667, compared with the num- 
ber of such cars at the middle of the 
month. The remaining 172,864 cars were 
in need of repairs over and above the 
number normally regarded as being un- 
fit because of physical conditions for use 
until repairs had been made. 
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WHY AN ASSOCIATION? 


It has been the general belief for some 
time that associations, particularly those 
of bakers and millers, existed purely for 
the improvement of industry and har- 
mony between the various individuals 
making up whatever industry the par- 
ticular association might represent. 
However, since the convention of the 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association, 
which was to have been held at Colum- 
bia, Mo., March 14 and 15, has been 
called off for no other apparent reason 
than the existence of a bread price war 
between two or three of the larger bak- 
ers in one city, many of the bakers of 
the state are wondering just what sort 
of a foundation the association had been 
built upon. 

As this was to have been the first in- 
dividual convention of the Missouri as- 
sociation since the formation of the 
Trans-Mississippi Association of the 
Baking Industry some six or seven years 
ago, unusual preparation had been made 
for the meeting, which, from all indica- 
tions, would have been largely attended. 
John Hartley, secretary of the Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association of America, 
and Samuel Goetz, who is widely known 
as an instructor in sweet goods, had 
agreed to conduct a short course at Co- 
lumbia for the bakers, and other matters 
of educational value would undoubtedly 
have been offered. 

The matter of bread prices, up to the 
time the convention was announced by 
the secretary as having been called off, 
had not been mentioned, as was only 
right and proper. The association was 
not formed for the purpose of fixing 
prices and, had it been so organized, the 
federal government would long since 
have put it out of existence. Trade as- 
sociations of the character of the one 
under discussion are founded for educa- 
tional improvement of the industry and 
the removal of evil practices within that 
industry, but not as price fixing insti- 
tutions. It is this fact that makes it im- 
possible for local bakers, many of whom 
had made arrangements to attend the 
convention, to understand why a bread 
price war in Kansas City should make it 
advisable to cancel a state convention. 

Trade associations are for the benefit 
and betterment of the industry they 
serve. Price discussion should have no 
place in such an institution, and the 
canceling of a convention, for which 
such admirable educational features had 
been arranged as was true with the 
Missouri bakers’ meeting, only serves to 
invite public criticism and to create 
doubt as to the real purpose of associa- 
tions. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


Very little change has taken place in 
the local milling situation this week. The 
lower grades of flour are in good demand 
from export interests, and prices for 
such grades are being maintained at a 
fairly high level, compared with the high- 
er quality flours. 

Mills doing business largely in the 
South, as do many plants located in 
this territory, report that, while the vol- 
ume of trade being done with that sec- 
tion of the country is not particularly 
large, yet it is showing a material im- 
provement over the earlier part of the 
crop year. Financial conditions are 
gradually righting themselves in the 
South, and as further improvement is 
effected in this line the mills look for a 


proportionate improvement in flour sales 
to that district. 

While inquiries from the export trade 
continue quite active, there is a slight 
tendency toward curtailment of actual 
purchases. In addition to the sale of 
clears, a fair quantity of straights has 
been entering into this trade of late. 
Buying has been largely on the — 
of Russian relief institutions. ow- 
ever, some straights have been moving 
to the Continent at fairly satisfactory 
prices. The ultimate destination of this 
flour is rather uncertain. 

The condition of the home trade of 
mills located at interior points in the St. 
Louis trade territory is reported fair 
to good, although a few state that new 
business has been very quiet the past 
week. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $8@8.25 per 140 lbs, 
jute, St. Louis; standard patent $7.60@ 
7.90, first clear $5.35@5.75; hard winter 
short patent $7.20@7.40, straight $6.35@ 
6.60, first clear $4.75@5.25; soft winter 
short patent $7@7.25, straight $6.35@ 
6.60, first clear $4.75@5.25. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed remained steady throughout 
the week, and prices are practically un- 
changed. Demand is holding up fairly 
well, and offerings are rather Tight on 
account of the limited operation of the 
mills. Inquiries are scattered, no one 
territory being a particularly heavy buyer 
at present. Interior mills report a good 
demand for feed, which indicates an im- 
provement from the past few weeks. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $27@28 
ton, soft winter bran $28@29, and gray 
shorts $29@30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TR WOO oc cccccescocvcss 29,200 58 
TM WOE cccccavvcreseses 27,200 64 
BOGE OHO: occgcccvicesesaces 23,100 46 
TWO PORTE OHS 00608600000 26,300 52 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
(i. a. SCT EET REPT TT Te 37,500 49 
TAB WOOK 2 cccescceceveces 32,400 42 
BOOP BOO: 6.0.bev ce sasesececs 31,500 41 
TWO YOOTS ABO cccccccccece 42,180 55 


NOTES 


B. R. MacElvain, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co., was in St. Louis this week. 

W. A. Coffman, sales manager of the 
Anthony (Kansas) Mills, was in St. 
Louis, Feb. 27, on his way home from 
an eastern trip. 

M. E. Blanton, for many years man- 
ager of the Fredericktown (Mo.) Milling 
Co., died at that place, recently, at the 
age of 73 years. 

The Springfield (Mo.) Home Bakery 
has filed a petition of voluntary bank- 
ruptcy. It is understood that its liabili- 
ties are quite heavy. 

The Lilly & Maybrey Flour & Feed 
Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., has been dis- 
solved, and the business is now being 
conducted by Thomas S. Lilly. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $6.25@6.30, medium 
$5.80@5.90, straight $5.50@5.60, pure 
dark $4.05@4.15; rye meal, $4.90@5. 

Paul Guignon, general manager of the 
Aviston (Ill.) Milling Co., has announced 
that the general office of the company in 
St. Louis was closed March 1, and that 
the business in the future will be con- 
ducted from Aviston. 


Flour stocks in St. Louis on March 1 


amounted to 65,000 bbls, according to 
the monthly statement of August Rump, 
chief flour inspector. This compares 
with 68,850 bbls on hand a month ago, 
and 68,331 on March 1, 1921. 

Prices of farm products in Missouri 
tended upward during February, ac- 
cording to E. A. Logan and Jewell 
Mayes, of the federal and state crop 
reporting service. Wheat and corn ad- 
vanced 12 per cent, rye 11 and oats 17. 

A temporary order, pending final dis- 
position by higher courts, was handed 
down March $8 by Circuit Judge H. A. 
Hamilton suspending the enforcement of 
the St. Louis city ordinance prohibiting 
the sale of bakery products after 9 a.m. 
on Sundays. 

The Merchants’ Exchange and the 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis will 
take steps to obtain a clearer definition 
of the meaning and operation of the 
Missouri state marketing bureau act, 
which at present is very confusing and is 
resulting in much misunderstanding. 

The St. Louis committee of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee for Rus- 
sion Relief sent a notice this week to a 
number of mills in St. Louis territory 
advising them that the committee is in 
the market to purchase both hard and 
soft first and second clears for use in 
the relief work. 

On March 10 members of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange will vote on 
an amendment to the rules of the Ex- 
change making the minimum brokerage 
charge for the purchase or sale of wheat, 
rye, corn, oats or barley 4c per bu. The 
charge has been ¥%c on wheat, rye or 
barley, and 3c on corn and oats. 

Ernest Hohengarten, president of the 
St. Louis Bakers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, was recently elected manager of 
the association to succeed Mich Hoffman, 
who is building a bakery and office build- 
ing at Grand and Shenandoah avenues 
in St. Louis. Mr. Hoffman hopes to 
have his bakery in operation early in the 
summer, 

Charles Rippon, traffic commissioner 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 
posted a notice on the bulletin board 
this week notifying members that the 
Burlington Railroad is now refusing to 
protest erroneous rates from Missouri 
River crossings. The matter has been 
referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for decision. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., March 4.—The con- 
dition in the flour market is about the 
same as last week. Buyers, however, 
seem a little more interested and, while 
there are no large lots sold, the amount 
of business shows a little improvement. 
There is still a wide range in flour quo- 
tations from the mills. ~There have been 
more inquiries for low grades or clears, 
while the higher grades continue dull. 
Millfeed is in good request. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here by 
mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat 
flour, 95 per cent $8@8.25, short patents 
$8.25@8.75, fancy clears $7.20@7.40; 
hard winter wheat flour, 95 per cent $7.25 
@7.40, short patents $7.55@7.90, fancy 
clears $5.50@5.80; soft winter wheat 
flour, 95 per cent $6.80@7.10, short pat- 
ents $7.10@7.60, fancy clears $5.50@5.80; 
white corn flour, $1.70@1.75 per 100 lbs. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as quoted by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 73c bu, No. 2 
white 73c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 46c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.70; grits, fine and coarse, $1.75; 
corn meal, 'g1. 70; corn flour, $1.80@1. 85. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
export, 12 cars; corn, export 192, local 
16; oats, local, 6; rye, export, 2; barley, 
export, 2. Inspected outward on ship- 
board: wheat, 10,000 bus; corn, 267,142. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 2,980,000 
bus; corn, 1,449,000; oats, 6,000; barley, 
20,000; rye, etna’ 

* 

Among visitors ‘ben this week were 
R. C. Sowden, of the New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, Mrs. Sow- 
den, and Mrs. An rew Hunt. 


Georce L. Ferry. 





The prospects for the cotton crop in 
British India are, good. The third fore- 
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cast of the department of statistics, In- 
dia, gives the cotton area for 1921-22 as 
17,855,000 acres, compared with 19,704,- 
000 in 1920-21, and the yield as 3,623,000 
American bales of 4500 lbs (gross 
weight), compared with 3,030,000 in 
1920-21. 


CHINESE WHEAT SCARCE 


Little Activity in Shanghai Flour Market— 
Small Arrivals of American Grain— 
Most of the Mills Idle 


Suancoual, Cutna, Feb. 9.—There has 
been very little doing in the flour market 
since the Chinese New Year, which fell 
at the end of January, but quotations 
are a little higher, due chiefly to the 
scarcity of Chinese wheat and to smiaill 
arrivals of grain from America. About 
4,000 tons of American wheat were de- 
livered to the local mills late in January, 
the Mandasan Maru bringing in 2,000 
and another vessel the balance. 

Present quotations are around tls2.20 
per sack for Chinese flour ($6.25 per 
bbl). Stocks of Chinese flour on the 
Shanghai market today are estimated «t 
100,000 sacks of 50 lbs each. Chinese 
wheat stocks are extremely small, in fact 
scarcely worth mentioning. The nest 
wheat crop is expected to come into t), 
market in July. 

Of the 22 large modern mills in Shany- 
hai only two are working today. \ 
month ago four were in operation, but 
only the Mow Sing & Foh Sing Co. his 
been able to continue, through two of iis 
seven local plants. The Fou Foong aii 
Chang Foong mills, which were able io 
keep running until a short time ago, have 
been obliged to shut down. The former 
was turning out 14,000 sacks per day 
(3,500 bbls), and the Chang Foong mi'! 
about 10,000 (2,500 bbls). The two mili; 
now in operation are not working at ful! 
capacity, as it does not pay to mill 
American wheat at present prices. 

At the beginning of the Chinese cro) 
season it was expected that the wheat 
yield would be at least half of norma, 
but it is now realized that the figure wi 
be nearer one third. 

The Battleship brand, made by th 
Mow Sing & Foh Sing Co., is the on 
local one on the Shanghai market 
present. Of the 50,000 tons of America: 
flour that were contracted for a fe) 
months ago for local mills, 30,000 have 
been delivered. 

American wheat is considered ver 
high at present, being quoted at tls4.2)) 
per picul ($1.25 per bu), leaving th 
milis no profit for milling it. The un 
favorable exchange is working agains! 
imports of wheat from the United States. 
and it is not likely that the mills tha 
are now idle in Shanghai will resum 
operations until the new season’s cro} 
comes into the market. 








D. ARAKIE. 





W. E. STEAKLEY & CO. FAIL 

W. E. Steakley & Co., who have bec) 
doing a flour jobbing business, with hea«'- 
quarters in the Healey Building, A‘ 
lanta, Ga., have gone into bankruptcy. 
Mr. Steakley attributes his _financi:! 
troubles to losses in flour during tlic 
period of deflation, and says that it is his 
intention to pay his creditors in full as 
fast as he is able to do so. He started 
in the flour brokerage business about six 
years ago, and two years ago entered tle 
jobbing business. 

The indebtedness totals $20,000. 
Among the creditors are the Brigman 
Motors Co., the Mero mills, the Soutl- 
western Milling Co., Inc., the Sunnyside 
flour mills, the Superior feed mills, G. F. 
Patterson & Co., and the Atlas mill; 
Assets are given as $270. 

A new brokerage company, known ®s 
W. E. Steakley Co., Inc., has been in- 
corporated for $5,000, with $1,000 pai! 
in and the balance unsubscribed, by W 
E. Steakley, W. F. Denman, L. M. Shim 
loff, and G. B. Smith. This new com 
pany will confine itself strictly to a 
brokerage business, and will buy no flour 
for its own account. 





MILL FIRE AT PADUCAH 
NasHVILLE, Tenn., March 4.—The Pa 
ducah (Ky.) Milling Co.’s plant was de 
stroyed by fire Thursday night, with « 
loss estimated at $75,000, most of whic!) 
is covered by insurance. 
JouHN Lerrer. 
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bus on the week, leaving only 122,000 in week, and selling price is now $56 ton, f.o.b., pers and cereal mills for moderate offerings. 
Quotations corrected to dates shown. local houses. Spreads remain unchanged. haem aanees is good and supply not No. 3 white spot quotable at May price to 
-———Close——, very plentiful. 5c under, according to weight. No. 2 white 
C > @ . , .* y 
Opening oe amas sMafGh® WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS — "Hh, at J0@ 8c: No. white, s0g4ze, No 
DULUTH, MARCH 4 May ..$2.63% $2 rw $2.53 $2.59 $1 85 Week’s receipts and shipments of flour BARLEY—Advanced 4@5 y ae? Sain 
«+ $2. . . . ° - _ 5e. Receipts, 95 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- July |. 2.59 2.59 2.50 2.56 1.89% nd grain (000's omitted): cars; last week, 84; last year, 90. Tone 
Saperien, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb mem oo easier, receipts being moderate and demand 
cottons: less keen, but still absorbing. Iowa was 
1922 1921 CHICAGO, MARCH 4 Flour, bbls..... 234 212 219 110 quoted at 65@72c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
Family patent ....+.. $8.15@8.40 $8.95@9.20 FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, Wheat, bus.... 313 324 262 175 65@73c; Minnesota, 683@72c; Dakota, 63@ 
Bakers patent ......- + 7.75@8.10 8.70@8.95 f.o.b., Chicago: Corn, bus...... 4,422 5,358 5,059 2,741 71c; feed and rejected, 63@68c, , 
First clear, jute ...... 5.565@5.80 7.25@7.75 RING WH FLOUR Oats, bus...... 1,326 1,643 1,512 929 
Second clear, jute..... 4.10@4.55 6.25@5.75 SPRIN' EAT . Rye, bus....... 57 49 73 17 WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.50@7.65 9.50@9.75 Leading Minneapolis brands, % Barley, bus.... 113 128 48 81 Receipt 
Durum patent ........ 7.10@7.25 9.25@9.50 sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail y ‘922 F921 a 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth-  , morchants vorsicotrttt coeecees wert $ret KANSAS CITY, MARCH 4 Flour, bbls... 25,440 18,550 25,545 23,280 
Superior, f.0.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: spring straights, eer T15@8.15 , FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat Cop “tyug.... 722.260 785,300 416,989 445.675 
pure white, $6. BB; o. 2 straight, $5 No. Spring clears, jute 4.75 @5.50 flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., orn, bus.... 722,26 735,300 415,989 445,675 
3 dark, $3.85; No, 5 dark, $5.75; No. 8 rye, oP DUES sovecccseseoers e K Oats, bus.... 348,975 156,510 373,625 138,750 
° ansas City, one shipment: 
$5 15 Second clear, 140 lbs, jute eocecce 3.50@4.25 Barley, bus.. 140,100 137,505 73,230 25,500 
are City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.25@8.50 PORE ccctccoccces ecccccccceces ..$7.25@7.85 = eon . oa 
WHEAT—Buying of durum this week for Straight .. Me 6.65@7.05 Ye, bus..... 53,770 29,190 57,380 34,720 
shipment at the opening of navigation ap- WINTER WHEAT FLOUR ge Sideline aelgibn telecine hetetlatets 4.50@5.50 Feed, tons... 270 270 6,367 4,930 
proximated 500,000 bus. Local supplies are patent, southern, jute .........--$7.00@7.30 Second clear .....+.s+esseeeereee 3.50@ 4.50 : 
pretty well picked up. Receipts have im-  §traight, southern, jute .......... 6.75@7.15 MILLFEED—Strong demand at $1@1.50 ST. LOUIS, MARCH 4 
proved. Nothing doing in spring wheat. Clear, southern, jute ......+.++++- 4.70@5.00 per ton higher. Quotations, per ton, in FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
Shipping was at a standstill, causing stocks 100-lb sacks: bran, $25@25 50; bro hort f.o.b., St. Louis: 
to show a small increase, HARD WINTER FLOUR $27; gray shorts, $28 ws pn ; 
P 9 ° ° ” RING WHEAT FLOUR 
GRAIN PRICES Penne ge per come eis@ri0 g WHEAT—Cash wheat was relatively prirst patent ......0eeceereeeeees $8.0008.25 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on (Clear, Kansas, jute cecccese 4.75@5.50 rmer than the futures this week and, standard 7.60@7.90 
track, in cents, per bushel: , . vip eb Paes ae . although the market was irregular, prices UE ee 5 354 ee 
ack wanted RYE FLOUR today are practically unchanged from last ~ = }&““**""**"*"rrerrserres 2.597 9.59 
7, ae 0. 2 Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$5.75@6.00 eee The strength in the cash was due HARD WINTER FLOUR 
re 1549 168% 148% @162% 186% 154% Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.35@5.65 Yiture the former taking all of the choles  PateMt veceveceesereeceeceeeseees 7.20@7.40 
er 154% @168% 148% @163% 136% @154% WHEAT—Domestic trade not very active, offered. Receipts were lighter than for some ee ge A PERERA ESAT PASS ERE TES end tee 
March and milling demand only fair, What qualit " CIORE sovsccseorrccrseccccce 15 @5.5 
1.... 150% @164% 144% @158% 132% @150% stuff was «Bored was Sakon by mills but see a Game oak Ca Oe eee yn TINT RE ‘ 
1 , ° . rresponding SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
2.... 154% @168% 148% @162% 136% @154% elevator interests seemed indifferent. Spot week of last year. Cash prices: hard wheat 
3... 154% @168% 148% @162% 136% @154% prices irregular, and only slightly higher. No. 1 $1.82@1.50, No. 2 $1.30@1.50, No, $  Gatemt weccseceeeseesetereeer sees 7.00@7.26 
4.... 151% @165% 145% @159% 133% @151% No export from here. Receipts were 166 $1.28@1.50, No. 4 $1.20@1.45; soft wheat, ee ee A alah eaves ak t+ ttt 
é -f v.20 





cars, against 139 last week and 199 a year No. 1 $1.37@1.38, No. 2 $1.35@1.37, No. 3 





























Amber durum—— Durum 
Feb, “ No.1 No. 2 ‘No.1 No.2 age. Compares with May, premiums closed  $1.30@1.34, No. 4 $1.20@1.27. a ae little change was made 
27. 182% @141% 180% @141% 21% 119% 8 follows: CORN—Prices are down 1@2%c f ce ee, eee aver 
Fe ee Oe eee ia 120% 1 red 108 under 14h May to4cunder week ago. The decline in cask’ corn was £000 While offerings are still small, due to 
March 2 red 3@5c under 2dah 2@4c under mainly in sympathy with the futures, and aunt earng spetenen. Goestations, per ton. 
i.. 129% @188% 127% @138% 118% 116% 38 red 6@8c under 3 d h 5@8c under @ fair demand existed at the lower prices, 7, 80-1 Sacks: hard winter bran. 937@38; 
2.. 184% @1438% 132% @143% 123% 121% 4 red 8@1l5c under 4dh 8@12c under Receipts were 626 cars, compared with 536 aott Gran, $38@29; gray shorts, $39@ 30. 
3.. 185% @144% 133% @144% 124% 122% 1 hard 4@5c under ly h 4@6c under last week and 675 a year ago, a : Shippers and resellers again 
y go. Cash prices: & 
1.. 188% @142% 131% @142% 122% 120% 2 hard 5@6%c under 2 y h 6@7c under white corn, No. 1 64¢, 3 took most of the offerings of wheat, but 
’ » No. 2 -64c, No. 3 R , 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 3 hard 7% @lic under 3 y h 9@1l1c under 53%c, No. 4 58c; yellow corn, No. 1 55c, No. there was also a light milling demand for 
ie the GU Gee Wane 4 hard 15@2ic under 4 y h 13@21c under 2 54@55c, No. 3 53% @54c, No. 4 53c; mixed Doth hard and soft. Receipts, 300 cars, 
1 n May to 3c under 14m May to 7c over corn, No. 1 68%@54c, No. 2 53% @54c, No against 399 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 
Spring —Durum— 2 n 2@5c under 2 dn 2c un to 1c ov 3 53i6c, No. 4 58@53%c. : a red, $1.42@1.44; No. 3 red, $1.34@1.40; No. 
May May July 3 n 10@16c under 3 dn 5@10c under i 4 red, $1.33; No. 3 hard, $1.35@1.36 
151 123% 117% 4n 10@20c under 4 dn 12@17c under WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS CORN—There was only a light cash de 
151 124% 118% 1m 5@6c under 3 m 8@16c under —Receipts—, Shipments. mand at the declining prices Wacctate 426 
147 121, 13% 2m 8@l0c under —_—4 m 12@20e under 1922 1921. ‘1922, 1921 cars, against 656. Cash prices: No. 4 corn, 
150 126% 118% Range of cash prices for the week, with Flour, bbls. 24,700 18,525 118,925 75,075 55c; No. 2 yellow 58@59c, No. 3 yellow 56 
150 tating computizons wie, pon. atbage Liaceee reanane — @ite Ne, ¢ yellow Gee, Sa.'8 yellow te 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in Thisweek Last week Lastyear Oats, bus...127,500 136,000 96,000 118,500  OATS—Like x 
Rts J 1 red. eevee eosee @ veer 176% @181\% 4 . , , ate OATS—Like wheat and corn, oat prices 
cents per bushel: @ Rye, bus... 3,300 11,000 7 j Pp 
red :@140_ | 138 @142% 114% @182 , oh 5,500 =—°7,700 showed lec 
2 eS ae Barley, bus. 27.000 63,000 21, 300 29'500 showe a decline on the week. Demand 
Corn Oats Rye 2 Serer @143% 138 @140 172 @176% B : : se 4 quiet. Receipts, 316 cars, against 297. Cash 
Feb. 2 mixed 8white No.1 Barley 2 hd. 140 @143% 132 145 ran, tons. | 660 780 4,160 4,080 prices: N s, 36@37c; N ats, $5 
% @ %171 @178 H z prices: No. 3 oats, 36@37c; No. 4 oats, %5 
27.. 59% @60% 31% O38% 104 89@61 1d h .....@147% .....@see00 174 @1I7 ay, tons.. 8876 6,986 1,512 «4,788 @ 36. . ' 
: 59% @60 37% @38% 103 SOGCL «2, B cc cee Deccce oe oooes ate 
cael, aan eM | ft peer “or l@..... 168 @170% MILWAUKEE, MARCH 4 WEEE'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Rene 4 = 4 7 A 2G ® ccs 1@151% 150 @154%177 @183% al Receipts Shipments 
58% @59% 36% @37% 101% 41063 24 n 18 @148 .....@147 170% @183 ton. por barre Lake Menu nce te in cot- fo22 1921 “1922 1921 
.. 58% @59% 36% @37% 103 41@63 cORN—c . [oe Bunee: Flour, bbls.. 112,140 74,780 136,890 89,300 
- 54% @55% 35%4@36% 101 41@63 ash prices 2@3e higher for best Spring patent ......ccccccccccces $8.65 @8.90 r 7 "7 ‘ 
Bese 4 grades. Domestic demand fair, and export Spring straight ........ ; ie 7.60@8.05 Wheat, bus. 665,315 792,636 613,700 493,740 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS business continues fairly large. Receipts First clear ........... seicicesess ROMS Gees Eee?” Sanaes “ae aae eens wopace 
“Receipts and shipments by weeks ended lghter, totaling 1,984 cars, compared with Second clear .........++.+.++++++ one tn in| ee | Ae ee 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): ping sales aggregated about 1,225,000 bus. Kansas pee Gehuned aber casas 1:3007.50 re, Se, nee ayer tee = 008 
e 7——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, May reached 70%c, a new high level. Ue MEY WIEN ss. 66 0 v550500000 00 5.90@615 
W heat— 1922 se 4 1920 1922 rt | 1920 Range of cash prices tor the week: Rye flour, straight . pela eincern ti ile. 5.30@5.80 TOLEDO, MARCH 4 
en ee ee ee ee ee See eee ee ee ee BOG, SEM 2.0.00: waetes ; ¥ 
salon] hae a8 * +4 1 - a +s wee ham sae rn ed Rye Seer, Oem nonss S$e20nener bas 3.80@5.20 hee ag winter wheat patent flour, 
I Moves ‘ a, 90s Gees 6000 @ecse orn flour, DP vacwanessseeene 1.60@1.70 98's, f.o.b. mill, $7. 
Winter .... 1 - a  * * ‘+ 2 mix... 60% @64% 66% @60% 66%@68% Corn meal, 100 Ibs ............06- e001. 60 Rh ads lots, 100° 
votals .. TUR HS TBR Td HA eg MIE--+ B9 OES” AK OED 62% OE6% Corn grits, 100 Ibs. eee ee, ae << cm CCC 
Hh. sacive 170 34 ae re 2 +s 5 + Heb $ + bm Heb +413 MILLFEED—Easier. Demand less active, Winter wheat bran ............ $30.00 @32.00 
tS seeee 2 188 11 56 6 mix... 57% @60% 50% @55% 57% @61 es ey eek. eens reported at dis- Winter wheat mixed feed...... 30.00 @31.00 
hive 6 8 i 
rages THE aM Saf SS Lpeitow, Sa Seek SR Gere Noes Soettead ous a apse dares entice SyinteglTaens mugoungs <oooss: 8.00 za 
ley sss. ; oe é ellow. , - , - neces als ae 
jonded... i he i. 2 oe a oo bes tr tts sex Bare duction. vorees baying Pressure apparently Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag.... .....@ 7.00 
seeds. “8 16 28 7 4 19 Gyellow. 58 @62 52K@57% 59%O64% ter bran, $28@28.60; standard fine middlings,  WHEAT—Receipts, 48 cars, 34 contract, 
GRAIN STOCKS a ody a S31 Heb tag aoe $28@28.50; flour middlings, $29.50@30; red CORN—Receipts, 77 cars, 60 contract. 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 4, 1 white. 62% @64 «++-@58% oes QTE col oosd, Sabbete nia’ oo a aaah baa: incline agn ting Pores 
| receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 2 white. 61 @65 56%@61 68% @69 : Res Dior ene wee: , 
(ted in stocks): Receipts by § white: 68 @6s 66 @ES esigwece —*ottoneced eneal, $45; gluten feed, $92.65,— = WEEK'S RECHIN Te aie oe htomean 
Wheat stocks, ——grad 4 white, 58%@62 62% @57 59% @64% °! in 100-1D sacks, <—Receipts~ Shipments 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 § white. 57% @60% 51% @56% ....@.... WHEAT—Declined 5@6c. Receipts, 10 : 1922 =©1921) =—-:1922 1921 
nae bus bus bus cars cars cars 6 white. 57% @60 51% @55 ria: ones leat week, 20; last year, 64. Shippers phage bus.. pay sgn aae 86,515 11,400 
ik n and millers absorb scant offerings, but dis- Jorn, bus.... 96,250 101,250 60,915 17,414 
>nor § 188 66 A: 34° 199 1 ng i ig org A oe eet pene criminate sharply in favor of dark spring, Oats, bus.... 30,750 55,350 41,600 42,350 
kn ) tl ea ca * "oy so sea Po emand, Basis about unchanged, No. 1 dark Dakota * 
nor § 86 66 1 1 47 4 P quiries, but no actual business re~ northern ruling at 5@15c over Minneapolis BUFFALO, MARCH 4 
All other ported, Large visible supply and slow de- May; No. 1 hard wint 5@6 ys FLOUR—Pri ’ 
pees mand have depressing effect. The range: : 3 winter, 6@6c under May: : Prices per barrel, cotton %'s, 
pring .. 488 322 206 5 71 15 No. 1 red winter, May to 2c under. No. 1 carloads: Spring 
1, 2am da) This week Last week Last year Dakota dark northern closed at $1.49@1.59, Best patent spring ........+...0+. $8. 90@9.00 
\2dur § 199 68 238 15 12 2 1 white. 42 @46% 39%@47 44 @46% No. 2 $1.44@1.54, No. 3 $1.39@1.49, No, 4 Bakers patent .........-..+-.00+5 8 8.15 @8.40 
l other 2 white. 39% @47% 38% @47 43% @46% $1.29@1.39, No. 5 $1.19@1.29; No. 1 red win- Pee GEE Sib W sav ser peens ces teee 6.30@6.50 
durum ..1,672 1,098 1,149 87 19 1 3 white. 35 @42% 34 @42% 42%@45% ter $1.40@1.42, No. 2 $1.35@1.36, No. 3 $1.32 Second clear .............00..000, vee» @4.00 
Winter .... 88 1 8 19 2 g 4 white. 34%4@40% 32%@40 42 @45%  @1.33, No. 4 $1.29@1.31, No. 5 $1.27@1.29; Rye, pure white ..............045 6.90 @7.10 
Mixed ...<. te 7 8 49 59 11 RYE—Good shipments made to eastern ex- No. 1 hard winter $1.34@1.36, No. 2 $1.33@ WG, BOUGRINE oc cecvcvedcccecveses 6.00@6.40 
i — —— —_ — porters. Denmark reported to be after 1,- 1.34, No. 3 $1.29@1.30; No, 1 mixed $1.31@ Sacked 
Totals ..2,671 1,623 1,619 210 409 42 000,000 bus. Local trade quiet. Cash prices 1.46, No. 2 $1.27@1.40, No. 3 $1.25@1.38, Bran, POF TON 2 cscccvcsscvesees $.....@30.50 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior ‘lightly higher for the week. Receipts were No. 4 $1.21@1.36, No. 5 $1.21@1.31. Standard middlings, per ton.... 30.50@31.00 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): AY Sitot ea a = yey aa 2 “eens RYE—Declined 2c. Receipts, 38 cars; last DE GL icabaecieessedeuteedes «++ @33.00 
ts o -04, agains c . ast week, week, 62; last year, 21. Offerings light, d Flour middlings .............++ -@34.00 
aon at tena” foaa 18211920 and $1.46@1.50% a year ago. May closed demand good from shippers. Millers baying Red dog, per ton ..........++.. +++ »@37.00 
Commi, 62.57 4,837 4,159 92 ae ‘ today at $1.05%, and July at 94%c. moderately. Basis improved, No. 2 spot Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... “1190@ 1.95 
OOM c2ccan 5,835 230 6,731 os “9 as BARLEY—May future reached new high fruling at 6c under May price. No. 1 closed Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 29.00 @29.50 
RYO: accu 1,612 31 92 ve ‘ ** point, 71lc. Maltsters buying, and good ex- at 99%c@$1; No. 2, 99% @99%c; No. 3, 98 Cracked corn, per ton ........+. 28.50 @29.00 
Barley .... 195 1,650 62 10 1 2 port business being done. The range was @99%c; No. 4, 96@98c. Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 26.50@27.00 
Flaxseed .. 122 386 .. .. 1 58@70c, compared with 56@68c last week, CORN—Declined 2@3c. Receipts, 488 cars; Gluten feed, per ton ........... - @ 36.55 
and 65@86c a -year ago. May closed today last week, 598; last year, 525. Offerings and Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... 52.75 @53.00 
FLAXSEED at 67%e. demand fair. Shippers anc ri “a Oil meal, per tom ....ceccessece 54.50@56.00 
ppers 1 industries at = 
Share setitn ah le a CORN GOODS—Advance in grain market sorbing receipts. White commands sharper Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... seee+@ 2.70 
ga uying drives kept the - Re ind t hull acked q 5 
market constantly moving and prices filling as put prices about 15c higher. Trade con- premiums over yellow and mixed. Basis dag: er fy“ diganeeageneaee “oo Rae 
or backing. Liquidation early in the week  tinues good, and business is without special steady. No. 2 white closed at 58% @ a. Milo, No. 8, 100 Ibs ..........+. seo -@ 1.85 
feature, Export fair. Corn flour $1.67%, No. 3 56% @57%c; No. 2 yellow 57% @5 spn. A at 2.65@ 3.70 


reduced prices 9@1ic, but there was a full 


) 


corn meal $1.55, cream meal $1.50, pearl No. 3 55% @56%c; No. 2 mixed crosiit c, WHEAT—Receipts of soft winter very 


recovery in July, May falling short by 2c. 7 
The closing day it closed fairly firm at hominy $1.55, granulated hominy $1.55, oat- No. 3 55% @56\c. light, and inquiry good. Sellers were asking 
2% @3%c under the figures of Feb, 25, meal $2.80, car lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled OATS—Closed firm to 1c higher. Receipts, higher prices than millers would pay. 

oats, $2.55 per 90-lb sack. 165 cars; last week, 221; last year, 73. Basis CORN—There was a steady market until 


Crushers were in for cash supplies, but 
found little for sale. Stocks decreased 8,800 LINSEED MEAL—Advanced $3 on the improving under good demand from ship- today, when the West started downward 
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lots, for local trade, No. 2 yellow 73@74c, Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 





and prices here broke fully 2c, with buyers 




















not in the market at that decline. Offerings No. 3 yellow 72@73c. apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
were light. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 68 %c; CORN PRODUCTS—In small supply, and 1922 1921 1920 1919 in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
No, 8 yellow, 66%c; No. 4 yellow, 64%@ quiet at quoted rates. Quotations: March 11. ...... 2,140 500 6,680 h. 5 Mch. 6 Mch. 
64%c; No. 5 yellow, 62% @63%c,—on track, seencheneih 100-Ib cacks March 4.. 13,780 ...... i nee “ —in- a a 
through billed. oe, - ce rcs «red. 35... 18,665 6,855 3,685 ...--. Gorm . 1988 1404 808 ae 
1 week except eee, Fore eee, SRST coess.s UES eh, OB... SES a lanes at : 82 
an aulas dee —_ Faas was iitte  Xellow table meal, fancy ......-.+++.. 1.78 Oats ..22,389 22,316 8,858 2,929 790 
y B ee 975 
change in prices until the close, when sales OATS—Trade quiet, and market declined OQUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS me 4,680 - 1000 = 4 ons yh 
were made at %@lc decline. Closing: No. ‘%¢- Offerings moderate but ample. Re- The flour output and foreign shipments of inxscod. 107 °'1386 «1,191.84 
1 white, 45c; No. 2 white, 44%c; No. 3 white, ceipts, 5,551 bus; stock, 217,677. Quotations: northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis , - 
42@42%c; No. 4 white, 41c,—on track, one white, 46% @47c; No. 3 white, 45@ and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
through billed, . Week Ca- Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
BARLEY—Higher and strong. Offerings OATMEAL—In ‘light request at former end- No. pac- ,-—Output—, —Exports> faxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
in store are very light, and none for open- rates. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 Mol Duluth 
; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per Jan. 21. 63 70,315 185,595 164,885 675 os ¢ pis— ——Duluth——. 






















ing shipment. Malting is quoted at 76 sacks, $4.75 ' 
S20, au teed at 68@72e, ontrack, throwen two $0-Ib sacks, $6.20; patent cut, per two Jan. 28. 63 70,815 185,910 208,295 1,580 .. Feb. 88... crash Teer. Track May Ju 
billed. Malting 74@80v, and feed 66@70c, 100-Ib sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-Ib Feb. 4. 63 70,316 169,840 183,375 1,136 335 feb. 28 ...$2.58 2.57% 2.60 2.58% 2.5 
in store sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4, Feb, 11. 62 69,116 185,775 189,330 ir phe arc - 2.55% 2.54% 2.56 2.54% 2.50 

; Feb. 18. 63 70,315 198,315 164,085 695 ... March 2.. 2.62% 2.62 2.61 2.59% 2.54% 
RYE—Fair demand. No. 2 closed today Feb. 25. 61 64,315 159,695 151,085 1.765 March 8.. 2.63 2.62 2.61% 2.60 2.55 
at $1.11%, in store. No track receipts, NEW YORK, MARCH 4 Mch. 4.. 6155,365 125,965 126.335 4,036 1.430 March 4.. 2.61% 2.60% 2.60% 2.59 2.5 
FLOUR—Quiet, as rapid fluctuations in aagey aa . March 6.. 2.60% 2.59% 2.59% 2.58 2.54 

wheat have caused a feeling of uncertainty M FEED PRICES Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 

BALTIMORE, MARCH 4 among buyers. Mills not inclined to reduce Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 







FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib prices, and general situation firm. Only gay (March 7), prompt shipment, per 2,000 and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
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b . a 
cottons: ee ae Pay ten f gt on en nS oe sacks, were reported as follows Receipts Zn store—— 
Spring first patent ...........+..- $8.25@8.50 spring first patent, $9.25@10.15; standard Y Sroneees *  seeede t Sesoune 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
{ Spring standard patent .......... 7.75@8.00 patents, $7.85@8.40; first clears, $5.75@6.50; Bran ............. $25. 25 @ 26. 50 $22.50@ 23,00 onenpelte. 31 63 41 107 1,191 4 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75@8.00 soft winter straights, $6.15@6.65; hard win- Stand. middlings.. 26.50@27 21.50@ 22.50 Duluth..... 8 15 23 122 1,651 62 
| Hard winter straight ............ 7.25@7.50 ter straights, $7.40@7.90; first clears, $5.75 Flour middlings 28 00@30. . 25.00 @26.00 "a aes | ma, > oe — 
i Soft winter short patent.......... 7.00 @7.25 @6.50; rye, $6.25@7,—all in jute. Receipts, R. deg. 140-10 a oo.00@se.00 33.006 36.00 Totals..... 39 78 64 229 2,842 5 
_ a — (near-by)... eieme se 229,042 bbls. , : ‘ ( ‘ j Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
Ye MOUP, WHITE os seereeeeeerecee aod CERBAL PRICES neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Mar: h 
‘ WHEAT—Heéavy liquidation middle of the *, 
ay ey mageseahernes 5.256@5.65 ek brought declining prices, General sit- Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 4, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
\4 City mills’ spring patent wy ey $9.25 uation uncertain. Quotations: No, 2 red, net to jobbers, f.o0.b., Minneapolis: 7-—Receipts—, -Shipments 
| City mills’ blended patent OL RARE OL 9.25 c.i.f., $1.50%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.50%; Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $24.75 @25.00 1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-:1 
} City mills’ winter patent ............ 8.00 No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.66%; No. 2 No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.25@25.50 Minneapolis ... 2,957 4,220 967 417 
i City mills’ winter straight ........... 7.35 mixed durum, $1.44%. Receipts, 1,267,400 No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.75 @26.00 DURUM  cccosess S800 3,009 2,935 2,0: 9 
hy: F 44 a bus. No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 26.25@26.50 —_—_— "Cl CO Ss 
y MILLFEED—Steady and in good demand. = Corn—The market, though having an Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. .....@22.00 ‘Totals ....... 5,827 7,229 8,902 2,515 
it — samee B ae a Rye 4 arty early tendency to develop an _ individual White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 
| oak: ainmined mtadiiogn $34 50@36; flour movement, soon fell into line with wheat, Corn meal, yellowf ............ 1.90@ 1.95 . 
im middiin s, $36@37; nage Bt $40@42; city and the general situation was dull. Quota- TO GONE, WON view cos vcvsese 6.15@ 6.50 United States Visible Grain Supply 
if mills’ meiadlin s, $34 50@35. . tions: No. 2 yellow, No. 2 mixed and No, Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.75@ 6.20 Visible supply of grain in the United Sta‘ s 
8, . : 2 white, 78% @79c. Receipts, 1,146,600 bus, Whole wheat flour, bblt ....... 7.30@ 7.40 on March 4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
WHEAT—Declined 3% @4c; og slack, OATS—Had a tendency to follow other Graham, standard, bbif......... 7.10@ 7.20 Wheat C Oat R ' 
a movement good. Receipts, 538,019 bus; ex- Se GO Serene veeesesvecece oon @ 2.45 ea -orn ats ye 3riy 
| ports, 867,785; stock, 1,052,017. Closing eran en fe Mouc: N e” a Mill &creenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 Baltimore .. 822 3,906 158 1,487 116 
k prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.45%; spot 48%e: a 4 white. 46%e Recel; pa 438. Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 6.00 Boston ...,. 40 1,102 17 1 1 
| No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.42; range of 09 bus . 7” om . Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 Buffalo ..... 2,841 2,515 2,680 741 314 
i southern for week, $1.35@1.44, + Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 ono sore oe ak’det ates B. 
had ° i . Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 cago ....2, ’ ,78 3 1:6 
iit all ke,” Tanoenit Maniae tenes “cumaetn, BOSTON, MARCH 4 Recleaned puaiverineat B.A -rkd 10.009 14.00 Afloat .... ... 2,703 6,023 eee 
iq 3,483,225; stock, 3,405,968. Closing prices: FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, In sacks: Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@ 7.00 Detroit ..... 28183178 20 
Fi domestic No, 3 yellow or better, track, 75c Spring patents, special short..... $9.50@9.75 Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 St. Joseph... 705 665 217 3 ) 
asked; contract spot, 67%c; No. 4, spot, 66c; Spring patents, standard 8. 9.30 Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 6.00 Duluth ..... 2,671 4,837 5,835 1,611 1:6 
range of southern for week, 67@73%c; near- Spring first clears .............+. , .50 Linseed oil meal* ............4 52.00@53.00 Galveston ...2,160  ... 99 
4 by yellow cob, bbl, $3.60@3.65. Hard winter patents ..........+. 7.25 @8. *In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. ¢Per bbl in Indianapolis. 221 362 376 ... 
i . aay Soft winter patents .............. : , #*90- Kan. tn aes 0 2,649 2,826 64 : 
H ’ S03 Pp sacks, 90-1b cotton sacks, 
t OATS—Gained %c; demand and move- Soft winter straight ............. Milwaukee... 112 2,234 1,316 96 1 
188.258. Closing prices: No. Z white, domes. Soft winter clears «...-........4. ee ee ulema res 266 11753 22,989 1,050 
or ae pore ~ “Rye flour, white patent Daily closing cash ‘prices of No. 1 dark, nnea polis , , 050 Si 
{] tic, 48c; No. 3 haynes domestic, 47c. MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with lake No. 1 northern, No, 2 dark, No. 2 northern, bes Cones. - . 2,868 a —P 114 0 
RYE—Lost 4c; movement and demand 4 shade lower on wheat feeds, Spring bran, May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per pe gg ch la ES ER 
small, Receipts, 16,382 bus; exports, 237,270; $35@35.25 for standard and $36 for pure; bushel: New York...1,140 1,848 1,227 277 1 
4 stock, 1,655,605. Closing price of No, 2 winter bran, $35@35.50; middlings, $35.50@ No. 1 dark No. 1 nor oan eoede ast at ap 744 
f Pee, cae ge gy TE as og 50% @ 1.02% wr 53% LT Philadeip’s 1,089 911 215 66 
« . . , 
H SCE ORT $37.50; gluten feed, $39.30; hominy feed, arch & ....+ . : : : 
ee we Seren $28.50; stock feed, $29.83;' oat hulls, re- March 8 ..... 1.55% @1.62% 1.53%@1.57% St. Louis....1,386 1,601 893 83 
Toled 940 199 614 31 
H Receipts and exports in February, with ground, $16.50; cottonseed meal, $46.75 @54; March 4 ..... 1.52% @1.59% 1.50% @1.54% "a © sevee 
| comparisons (000’s omitted): linseed meal, $54.70,—all in 100’s. March 6 ..... 1.53% @1.60% 1.51% @1.55% float .... 68 ~ ... OF ee 
: c-Receipte~ Exports CORN MEAL—Quiet demand, and mar- March 7 ...-- eae Sawer Totals ...40,055 44,792 68,529 7,227 1,9 : 
t 1922 1921 1922 1921 ket easy. Granulated yellow, $1.75; bolted No. 2 dark No. 2 nor Last year..27,822 23,741 34,210 1,706 2,2: ; 
BY Flour, bblis..... 85 98 17 20 yellow, $1.70; feeding, $1.55; cracked corn, March 1 ..... $1.46% @1.55% $1.43% @1.49% - , 
Wheat, ae 815 740 1,565 1,031 $1.55,—all in 100’s, March 3 ..... 1.50% @1.59% 1.47% @1.53% CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Corn, bus...... 038s 8148 6,875 1,861 OATMEAL—Good demand, with the mar- March 3 ..... 1.50% @1.59% 1.47% @1.53 % Decreases—Wheat, 1.998.000 bus: cat 
BRR Me's +952 red 2 ket held higher at $2.75 for rolled and tei ala ‘474 @1.56% 1.44%@1.50% 1,941,000; rye, 108,000; barley, 76,000. 1) 
Ng SR — ss FF “iss $3.12 for cut and ground, March 6 <1. 149% @157% 145% @151%  crease—Corn, 3,895,000 bus. 
arley, bus.... Q 2 5 MPOR FY cccee . i . 
Malt, bus...... 2 3 eee WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS March May July March May July 
Millfeed, tons. 2 1 tee . -Reccipts— -——Stocks—\ 1 sieves $1.42% $1.31% 4...... $1.43% $1.32 OCEAN RATES 
Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to March 1922 1921 1922 1921 Seecece 1. 16% 1.34% 6...... 1.44% 1.32% Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic port 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): Flour, bbis.... 17,850 21,475 «0... wee ee Beveees 1.46% 1.34% 7...... 1.43% 1.31% ail subject to confirmation, as quoted Tu 
—Receipte, —Exports Wheat, bus...105,360 1,075 484,468 ..... COARSE GRAIN PRICES day, March 7, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
1922 1921 1922 1921 Corn, bus..... 162,255 17,500 763,550 102,810 Fr 
i ae ee 149 174 25 35 Oats, bus....% 62,755 16,350 49,354 10,476 Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow ¢ oe Phila-Hami 
i 4 anand ae: o tae ease none P aie co. aa... Chee oe. 971 1,518 corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the - ila-Ham} 
b Vheat, bus.. , 0132, 3,40 mittee Geb... 62k Mlle 1,095 1.295 Tange of quotations on barley at Minneap- ew Bos- Balti- del- te 
q Corn, bus.... 16,710 5,450 12,449 = 3,571 eel : 70 . olis during the week were, per bushel: To— York ton more phia R"« 
he , ° f Millfeed, tons. 7 ane 90%080 - seek = 
Oats, bus.... 178 345 32 56 Cort weal. bhie 450 Set take pe. Corn Oats Aberdeen .... 35.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.0 
i Rye, bus..... as oe Le ee Se a ia a Oe 55 @56 36% @36% Amsterdam .. 25.00 22-24 22-24 22-24 22- 
I Barley, bus.. 33 264 195 571 ° March 1 .. 53% @54% 35% @36 Antwerp ..... 24.00 22-24 22-24 22-24 22-2 
H Malt, bus.... 4 11 Age bes RECEIPTS DURING FEBRUARY ss... Belfast ...... | Rea ¢ Re 
Millfeed, tons 3 3 oon: ie ae 54% @55% 36° @36% Bremen 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22 
i ° sie eS 1922 1931 March 8 ........ 54% @55 35%@36% Bremen ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.) 
ssimatiaitaaiennie: sdadeiat a Wheat, bus s.cclccciclit) 208200 "2.050 March @ J.cc.c1. B1M@S2% © So@som «CARAT 66s... 25.00 ae es 
‘ — ° COE, WI oncgeeccerssesss 753,730 10,863 Rye Barley Ghristiania .. Salsa ates se'ee t000 
i FLOUR—Receipts, 2,800 bbIs and 16,833,- Oats, but .............605 196,325 74,1456 Feb. 28 ........... 100 @101 COO socameer’... Sh.00 a860 o8 ' 
f 254 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 1,845 sacks to Rye, Dus ...ccccccccsccces 2,870 eee March 1 .......... 95% @ 96% 51@62 CavaNnger .... 58.00 35.00 58.90 59.00 
B Cc h 28.00 28.00 28.00 28 
Hamburg, 2,000 to Leith, and 10,594 to Glas-_— Barley, bus ..........-...-. 1,350 128 March 2 .......... wae 65 eee fee: See onee See wee 
f gow. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in  Millfeed, tons ............ 217 154 March 8 .......... 98%@ 99% 583063 Poona '': 25.00 .... ype eae 
h 140-lb jute sacks: Corn meal, bbls .......... 1,565 388 March 4 .......... 96%@ 97%  52@62 PUraD «s++s-- og GE . oR 
i Sey Meth wateth 66 csiss0ve0ee $8.85@9.20 Oatmeal, cases ........... 12,100 9,790 March 6 .......... 98%@ 98% 5263 Qimecr rt: ran tree Skeeseu 5 
h eg MR ee Ds TI RRR a SIRI UII cn clad ae AN i nl te el ae ‘ , A; —2 -: 
{ Spring standard patent .......... 8.25@8.85 Oatmeal, sacks ........... 3,125 2,154 , 
3 Spring first clear” sassceue «+ 6.75 @7.35 Exports from Boston during the week end- WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS favs neter ere ee ey rae aes + po 
. Receipts at Minneapolis b ks endin yothenburg .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Hard winter short patent 7.85 @8.35 ing March 4: to Liverpool, 131,792 bus Pp eapolis by wee & Malmé 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.50@7.75 wheat, 51,428 bus corn, 14,434 bus oats, 1,500 Saturday were: March6 jsambure ... * 99° " ; 92.00 
H 7 : ; March4 Feb.25 1921 amburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22. 
Soft winter straight ............. 6.00@6.75 sacks flour; to Hamburg, 13,375 bus wheat, , : Bordeau 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
24.593 bus oats: to Irish ports, 25,000 sacks Wheat, bus ..... 1,917,000 1,609,990 1,799,680 See 0f5e San - Se. 2. ” 
—— ’ , P , ’ Havr 22.00 22.00 22.00 
RYE FLOUR—Supplies small and market flour. Flour, bbls. ..... 30,136 19,213 19,037 AVTO ..eee ee iy eves « y aoe’ 
firm, but trade guiet. We anole on © basis Milistuff, tons ... 2,799 764 1,056 oa ll ‘aan 93.06 bee pig 4 
aaa a ere, MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 7% Sean nen 7.°°°> ives «Eelte, 4SEeeL 0 6Genee, Mapdes 60.08 2... 00. 00s. 
. Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 1g * “oe 4 i eee 25.00 
WHEAT—Market alternately higher and = ang aaae mills for flour in carload or a Py fle Fo MM yoy Leith ........ 22-25 wees 
Rye, BUS ...cccee 84,870 85,090 99,960 - 
lower, closing quiet at a net decline of 2c ye, ’ 
Receipts in 184 bus; exports, 1,311 454: round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- Flaxseed, bus ... 30,800 42,000 62,700 a oe oe: 22-25 22-25 22-25 22-: 5 
qtock, 1.008,007. Quotations, cor lets, tm  S00tm. Ber 105 Ne, wore within the Sunew- Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- por — aa 
export elevator: ; March? Yearago ‘'"S Saturday were: nos ergh® «Manchester .. 22-25 22-25 22-25 22-26 22-5 
ee MUTT TPT Te $1.40@1.45 Short patent, 98-lb~* Wheat, bus ..... 473,850 403 650 775,560 Newcastle ... 25.00 vee 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.35@1.40 ee Se ee $8.25@8.75 $9.30@9.60 Flour, bis att 310.020 294.239 252,741 Rotterdam ... 25.00 22-24 22-24 22-24 22-21 
Other grades are quoted at the following Standard patent ...... 7.80@8.30 8.75@8.95 wilstuff, tons ... 13,912 12,093 9,342 } en ll Sree Cte FARE Rhea. 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- Second patent ........ 7.45@7.95 8.40@8.50 Gorn, bus ....... 298,450 324,300 292,130 ‘ jah eae eee 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. <Firet clear, jute ..... 5.70@5.75 6.16@6.40 Oats, bus ....... 468,000 412,090 269,310 Lm ee nee soos 28.00 38.00 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, gore Ngo jute.... 3.75@4.00 4.00@4.25 Sassy, ee 141, oo 201,300 183,150 Rots aaa SE Sooo tM 
lic under No, 2. Sample according to i . Rye, bus ........ 67,050 47,600 ae rae tes ‘ 
quality. Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- Flaxseed, bus.... 29,610 32,000 9,040 
, BLP RED Bree a email, supply nae oe a gy peace coerce today (March 7), MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS Weekly Grain Exports 
Geeaes higher go ond Roe toon — uae March 7 Year ago Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as Exports of grain for the week ende 
é e P 1 No. 2 semolina ......< >$7.25@7.40 $8.85 @8.95 reported by the Chamber of Commerce on March 4, as reported by the Bureau 0! 
Spring bran ......sseeeseeeeeee $34.50@35.50 Durum flour ......... 5.25@5.70 6.90@7.00 dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): Markets, exclusive of flour, and includin: 
ree ee . , Ha} trary GE Hicticka'he ka ticenn 4.20@4.55 4.00@4.50 Mch.5 Mch.6 oOnly*wheat inspected out under Americar 
Standard mid gs 00 @ 36. Mch. 4 Feb. 25 1921 1920 grades, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Flour middlings .........-.6065 37.560 @38.50 WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT No, 1 dark ..... 1,330 1,360 1,203 555 Porte— Wheat Corn Oats Barley R} 
Red dog .---+- +e seeeeeseseeees 39.00 @ 40.00 The flour output of Minneapolis mills for No. 1 northern.. 27 24 16 99 Atlantic ....1,632 5,629 310 110 25 
CORN—The market for export deliveries four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in No. 2 northern.. 270 if 7 S Se fedcvess 1,026 1,606 : 1 
declined 2c under a slow demand. Local the subjoined table: . Others ......... 5,638 5,692 5,125 8,049 Pacific ...... ES Bee | 
car lots were somewhat irregular, closing 1922 1921 1920 1919 sa aaseiniee oes 
unchanged to %c lower. Receipts, 962,141 March 11. ...... 211,075 197,700 258,070 Totals ....... 7,266 7,347 6,441 8,709 Totals ....2,828 7,235 310 126 29! 
bus; exports, 545,711; stock, 1,855,047. Quo- March 4.. 254,525 202,485 212,795 160,630 In 1919 ....... SRE MD icctove-. conn Prev. week..2,109 3,932 7 6ias S89 
tations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 Feb, 25... 252,720 231,770 214,300 242,515 ER BPBP cccesce 689 Tee etene. seexe Totals July 1- 


71@72c, No. 3 70@71c, No, 4 69% @70c; car Feb, 18... 278,745 268,875 246,960 190,760 In 1917 ....... 11,208 11,582 1.2... coeee March 4.158,266 59,661 1,116 18,993 7,85! 
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March 8, 1922 
FOREIGN CROP REPORTS 


Department of Agriculture Bulletin Gives 
Revised Estimates of Winter 
Wheat Acreage 


The total acreage sown to winter 
wheat in Europe for 1921-22 for the 
countries for which figures are available 
(Roumania, Bulgaria, Spain, France, 
Belgium, and Finland) is 27,591,000 acres, 
compared with 30,124,000 for 1920-21, or 
a decrease of 8.4 per cent. Recent rains 
have greatly benefited the crop in France 
and northern Italy. Dry weather and 
frosts have been detrimental in Germany 
and Czecho-Slovakia. Conditions are re- 
ported to be favorable in the United 
Kingdom. 

Argentina’s wheat crop of 1921-22 is 
154,873,000 bus, according to the first 
official estimate, or 91.2 per cent of the 
crop of 1920-21, and 90.6 per cent of the 
average of the five years 1915-16 to 1919- 
20, Recent reports state that the qual- 
ity of the grain is generally good. 

"The wheat crop of 8,330,000 bus in 
Uruguay is 7.2 per cent greater than 
that of the preceding year, and 1.2 per 
cent greater than the five-year average, 

In Australia, the wheat crop is 134,- 
184,000 bus in the latest estimate, which 
is $.6 per cent below 1920-21, and 14.6 
per cent above the five-year average. 
Fine weather has favored threshing, and 
the quality of the grain is generally good. 

The first forecast of the area sown.to 
wheat in India for 1921-22, as published 
by the department of statistics, India, is 
27,739,000 acres, or an increase of 20.7 
per cent over the corresponding prelim- 
inary estimate for 1920-21, and 4.1 per 
cent below the five-year average. The 
growing conditions are good a 
India. Recent rains have benefited the 
crop over the Punjab, United and Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

The considerable reduction in acreage 
in Algeria and Tunis is due to the va- 
riable weather conditions, which have in- 
terfered serlously with seeding. 

I'he present prospect indicates that the 
corn crop will be large in Argentina. 
Growing conditions are very favorable, 
and little damage from insect pests is re- 
ported. Some damage is reported to the 
crop in the Union of South Africa from 
excessive rains. 

Recently reported statistics regarding 
foreign crops are as follows: 

WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE 

Areas sown to winter wheat in the fall 

| winter of 1921-22 and 1920-21, in acres 

"'s omitted): 





1921-22 1920-21 

SIUM ccccccccscccvcees 351 305 
IGOTIR co cccteevevevesets 1,840 2,481 
ANCE ceccvcvececsceceses 11,860 12,445 

I 3,598 4,647 
. 9,922 10,227 
1,087 1,955 

I 1,285 1,334 
( 842 792 





WINTER RYE ACREAGE 


\reas sown to winter rye in the fall and 
uter of 1921-22 and 1920-21, in acres (000's 


itted): i 
1921-22 1920-21 
Rclght ssankscensess i303 325 523 
COLD. cevensaeeniverp se 401 404 
ORE coccccesecsocceces 613 605 
MANIA .rcccccceccccece 404 500 


, CROPS OF IRELAND 
rops of wheat, oats, barley and potatoes 
ireland in 1921 and 1920, as compared 
the 1909-13 average, in bushels (000's 
ted): 


1909-13 1920 1921 

At cccccccee 1,608 1,402 1,448 
see eeecceces 63,083 53,648 56,240 
ley ccsseuses 7,493 7,224 2,950 
LOEB weveccee 119,874 74,141 95,424 


CROPS OF SWEDEN 
ecading grain crops of Sweden in 1921 
' 1920, as compared with the 1913-18 av- 
e, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


cat— 1913-18 1920 1921 
WiRthP - ictevden 8,201 9,284 11,219 
SUMMOE sc cw esas 619 1,244 1,358 
ye—Winter ..... 20,693 22,231 26,957 
SaMMe? oi00¢¢ 635 824 854 

Raley’ ois seecseve 13,251 11,012 12,326 
ol ere Cer 73,525 70,599 76,598 
Mixed grains .... 12,610 17,051 18,773 
POLGIOGE 6.0 tcane se 67,219 61,639 68,525 


CROPS OF CHILE 
Wheat, oats and barley acreages and crops 
Pe ae in 1921-22 and 1920-21 (000’s omit- 
ed): 


-—Area, acres—, -——Crop, bus——, 


‘ 1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 

heat... 1,314 1,152 23,883 25,180 
Oats. see 60 56 2,118 2,715 
arley... 128 139 3,690 5,385 





A consular official at Dairen, Man- 
churia, reports that for the first six 
months of the current year there was a 
‘otal of 61,839,000 Ibs of bean oil shipped 
from that post. Of this amount, the 
United States received 15,507,000 lbs, the 
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Netherlands 12,516,000, the United King- 
dom 6,336,000, Belgium 5,136,000, and 
Japan 5,051,000. 


C.LF. CONTRACT DEFINED 


A Decision of the Washington Supreme Court 
Clarifies the Law of Liability for 
, Transit Losses 

The latest opinion of a court of last 
resort in which attempt is made to deter- 
mine the responsibility, as between the 
buyer and the seller pf an export or im- 
port shipment, for losses resulting in 
transportation of the goods sold, is that 
handed down by the Washington su- 
preme court in the case of Northern 
Grain Warehouse Co. vs. Northwest 
Trading Co., 201 Pac. 903. 

In 1917 plaintiff bought 100,000 wheat 
bags from defendant to be shipped from 
Calcutta to Seattle. “Price: $0.17 each, 
c.i.f., Seattle.’ Defendant, having pre- 
viously bought the bags from a British 
firm, caused that firm to make shipment 
to the “Textile Alliance,” “account 
Northwest Trading Co.” 

After the goods had arrived and had 
been paid for, plaintiff discovered that 
they had been partly damaged on the 
voyage, and afterwards sued to secure 
reimbursement against the loss. The 
trial court decided the case in favor of 
defendant seller, on the theory that the 
transportation risk was with plaintiff 
buyer. Affirming this judgment on plain- 
tiff’s appeal, the supreme court says: 

“The respondent’s [seller’s] contention 
is that this is a ‘c.i.f.’ contract, and that, 
in accordance with the established rule, 
under such a contract a delivery is com- 
plete when the goods have been actually 
delivered to the carrier for transporta- 
tion, while the appellant claims that the 
use of the letters ‘c.i.f? in the contract 
refer only to the matter of price, and 
that title did not pass until delivery in 
Seattle, under the same restrictions as 
would be applied had those three letters 
not been used in the contract, and that 
in this case no title passed until either 
actual constructive delivery of the goods 
by presenting the bill of lading, with 
draft attached, or the purchaser had ac- 
cepted the draft and thereby obtained 
the bill of lading. 

“It is appellant’s argument that this 
case is governed by what this court said 
in the case of Collignon & Co. vs. Ham- 
mond Milling Co., 68 Wash. 626, 123 
Pac. 1083, and it quotes that part of the 
opinion which follows: 

“*There is nothing in a “c.i.f.” sale dif- 
ferentiating it from other sales, so far 
as the question under consideration is 
concerned, The distinguishing feature 
of such a sale is that the contract price 
includes the costs of insurance and the 
freight to destination in addition to the 
invoice cost of the goods. An offer and 
acceptance on that basis, therefore, does 
not, more than in other sales, determine 
as between buyer and seller when or 
where the title to the goods passes from 
buyer or seller. That depends upon the 
intention of the parties, to be determined 
as in other cases.’ 

“The expression of this court in that 
case is, if read literally, not supported 
by the authorities and has, in fact, been 
overruled by our decision in Andersen- 
Meyer Co. vs. Northwest Trading Co., 
196 Pac. 630, where we had under con- 
sideration a ‘c.i.f.’ contract. In the Col- 
lignon case, supra, a ‘c.i.f. contract was 
considered without any reference to the 
English and American authorities which 
have passed upon this form of contract 
under the law merchant, and which have 
established, with scarcely a dissenting 
opinion anywhere, that a ‘c.i.f.’ contract, 
although the term may be used in con- 
nection with the price of the commodi- 
ties, yet affects the title on delivery. 
These contracts, being so generally used, 
have received a uniform interpretation, 
and it will not do to introduce confusion 
into commercial activities by establishing 
a rule which is inharmonious with the 
general custom of merchants throughout 
the trading world. 

“In addition to the cases cited in the 
Andersen-Meyer case, supra, reference 
may be made to the very recent case of 
Smith Co. vs. Marano, 267 Pa. 107, 110 
Atl. 94, 10 A.L.R. 697; Law & Bonner 
vs. British-American Tobacco Co. (1916), 
2 K.B. 605; C. Sharp & Co. vs. Nosawa 
& Co. (1917), 2 K.B. 814; Mambre Sac- 
charine Co. vs. Corn Products Co. (1919), 








1 K.B. 198; Stroms, Brucks, Aktie & 
Bolag vs. Hutchinson (1905), A.C. 515. 

“The use of the expression in the Col- 
lignon case, supra, that the determina- 
tion of when title should pass ‘depends 
upon the intention of the parties’ in a 
sale ‘c.i.f.,’ is not supported by the au- 
thorities, and is misleading, unless by it 
is understood that an intention contrary 
to that established by the use of ‘c.i.f.’ 
must be unmistakably shown in the con- 
tract itself, as the courts hold that the 
use of the term ‘c.i.f.’ establishes that 
the transfer is at the time of delivery to 
the carrier, even though the contract 
may call for delivery at Some other time. 

“In the Law & Bonner case, supra, 
the English court held that a provision 
in the contract that for a period after 
shipment the goods were to be at the 
risk of the seller was repugnant to the 
‘c.i.f2 terms, and that, although that 
clause appeared in the contract, it could 
have no application to a_ transaction 
which was also ‘c.i.f,’ 

“In the case of Smith & Co. vs. Mos- 
cahlades, 193 App. Div. 126, 183 N.Y. 
Supp. 500, which is quoted in the An- 
dersen-Meyer case, the New York court 
held that in a sale ‘c.i.f. a statutory 
provision of the New York sales act that 
property does not pass until the goods 
have been delivered to the buyer or have 
reached the place agreed upon was, ‘un- 
less a different intention appears,’ in- 
applicable, for a ‘c.i.f.2 contract imports 
an intention differing from that set ‘out 
in the statute, and falls within the excep- 
tion. 

“In the case of Smith & Co. vs. Mara- 
no, supra, the defendant agreed to buy 
merchandise from the plaintiff at a price 
‘c.i.f.,’ and the goods were destroyed by 
submarine while in transit on the high 
seas. The defendant was held liable for 
the purchase price, as delivery to the 
carrier was delivery to the defendant. 
In that case no particular emphasis was 
placed on the delivery of the shipping 
documents, it appearing they were ac- 
tually tendered to defendant with sight 
draft for the amount due. 

“In Smith & -Co. vs. Moscahlades, 
above, it was further held that a delivery 
to the carrier of goods bought ‘c.i.f.’ was 
an unconditional appropriation, and the 
title passed to the buyer, even though 
the purchase price was payable before 
the buyer was entitled to the actual de- 
livery of the goods, or the delivery of 
the bill of lading, which in that case was 
made to the order of the seller and in- 
dorsed by it to the buyer. 

“In the case of Mambre Saccharine 
Co. vs. Corn Products Co., supra, it was 
held that the seller could effectively ten- 
der the proper documents to the pur- 
chaser and claim delivery, although he 
knows at the time of the tender the 
goods have been lost in transit. 

“Delivery of the shipping documents 
and the insurance policies in order to 
complete the transaction need not be 
made until a reasonable time has elapsed. 
In this case documents which entitled 
the appellant to physical possession of 
the property, though other than the bill 
of lading, were delivered to the appel- 
lant, which entitled it to physical pos- 
session of the property, and it is in no 
position to,complain that the bill of lad- 
ing was not delivered. 

“Some point is made of the fact that 
shipment from Calcutta was not made 
to the appellant as consignee, and that 
the respondent was not the owner of the 
goods sold to the appellant. We see no 
merit in this position, for it is a com- 
mon commercial transaction for mer- 
chants to make purchases and resell the 
goods to their customers without first 
getting actual physical possession of the 
goods themselves, and that is what was 
done in this case; the goods were dis- 
tinctively marked and set aside to the 
appellant, and, although they may have 
been consigned to the account of the 
respondent, nevertheless were so segre- 
gated and distinguished as to have been 
appropriated to the appellant’s contract. 

“The bill of lading which was made out 
to the respondent was, immediately upon 
its receipt, indorsed and attached to the 
draft, and as was said in the Marano 
case, supra, this merely indicated ‘appel- 
lee’s intention to retain property in the 

s to secure performance by the de- 
fendant of his promise to pay for them, 
and did not, by the express words of the 
sales act, relieve him from the risk that 
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was upon him from the trime the goods 
were delivered to the carrier.’ ,The title 
was transferred from Becker, Gray & 
Co. to respondent, and from respondent 
to appellant at the time the goods were 
placed on board the Fuca Maru for 
transportation, although the appellant 
was not entitled to the physical posses- 
sion of the property until it had re- 
ceived the documents and complied with 
the terms of the contract. 

“As the trial court said, in a memo- 
randum opinion: ‘There was no hint or 
reservation that the title would pass up- 
on payment of the draft or subsequent 
approval of the plaintiff.’ ” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Canada—Milling in December 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in December, 1921, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 
East West Total 


Wheat .ccsccece 4,825,760 3,461,914 8,287,674 
OOEB wcccccccess 285,%8@6 446,289 731,425 
MOSIOP 665 cecess 3,608 6,050 9,658 
BVO secccccccess 4,207 2,017 6,22 

COTM ccvcccccces 72,226 12,823 85,049 
Buckwheat ..... 9,300 eeee 9,300 
Mixed grain ... 1,738 14,258 15,996 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Decem- 
ber, 1921: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 





Manitoba 1 patent 250,565 331,856 582,421 
Manitoba 2 patent 201,329 204,282 405,611 
Ont, wint. straight 32,476  ...... 32,476 
All others ....... 581,470 205,149 786,619 

Total flour ....1,065,840 741,287 1,807,127 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour...... 3,054 4,151 7,205 
TROOR. ecaccrvecceveces 17,092 13,759 30,851 
Shorts and middlings. 23,554 15,678 39,232 
All other offal ....... 2,053 1,148 3,201 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ....... 373,861 866,076 1,239,937 


Rolled oats - 4,824,387 6,571,780 11,396,167 
Barley, pot and 


POAT] wccccce 144,993 103,345 248,338 
Rye meal ..... 192,604 100,100 292,704 
Corn flour and 

MOA] wceccee 805,314 195,216 1,000,530 
Buckwh’'t flour. 308,160 .ccoce 308,150 
Ground feed 

eraing ...... 27,356,063 7,405,757 34,761,820 


OCTOBER-DECEMBER OUTPUT 
Total products in the months of October, 
November -and December, 1921 (000’s omit- 
ted): 








Wheat flour, bbis— Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Manitoba 1 patent.... 440 621 582 
Manitoba 2 patent.... 458 429 406 
Ontario wint. straight 27 39 32 
AN Others cccces ercce 466 607 787 

Total flour ........ 1,391 1,696 1,807 

Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour ..... 7 7 7 
BOR wcccccccccccccce 22 28 31 
Shorts and middlings. 32 38 39 
All other offal........ 7 3 3 
Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal ...cccccccece 2,726 1,019 1,240 
Rolled oats .......... 16,188 10,889 11,396 
Barley, pot and pearl. 289 241 248 
RYO MOA] 2 .ccccevcece 129 87 293 
Corn flour and meal.. 1,068 1,695 1,000 
Buckwheat flour ..... 263 333 308 


Ground feed grains... 39,518 37,409 34,762 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c-—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 


March 1.. 107 192 30 167 241 121 
March 2... 256 160 49 25 381 432 
March 3... 146 118 29 137 242 327 
March 4... 325 390 45 40 328 254 
March 6... 426 407 36 59 295 320 
March 7.. 248 222 73 14 711 605 














Totals ..1,508 1,489 262 


United States—Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture revised esti- 
mates of the United States corn crops of 
1921, 1920 and 1919, by principal states, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


442 2,198 2,059 








1921 1920 1919 
New York ...... 36,708 30,680 32,766 
New Jersey ..... 11,327 10,384 10,440 
Pennsylvania ... 76,272 70,020 74,307 
Maryland ....... 25,155 25,025 26,445 
Virginia ........ 47,600 56,520 52,304 
West Virginia .. 20,128 20,400 20,400 
North Carolina.. 49,254 54,630 48,089 
South Carolina .. 32,959 34,770 28,736 
Georgia ..... ccoe 60,076 65,895 63,452 
PIOFiGs .cccccvces 11,032 10,125 12,000 
DRED cesccccosece 159,326 172,081 169,549 
Indiana ........ 169,848 197,777 180,634 
EUMIMOIS wcccccces 305,966 314,133 308,844 
Michigan ....... 66,417 66,534 60,717 
Wisconsin ...... 97,482 89,294 84,690 
Minnesota ...... 140,507 123,300 119,920 
EOE. ciccssveves 444,190 473,800 414,294 
Missouri ........ 182,880 212,672 160,974 
North Dakota .. 16,940 13,656 14,256 
South Dakota .. 125,632 109,500 93,708 





Nebraska 184,186 
KONSAS .cccccccs 63,658 
Kentucky .. ° 82,896 
Tennessee 73,744 
Alabama ’ 62,998 
Mississippi ...... 57,096 44,320 42,677 
Louisiana ....... 35,022 30,125 26,652 
TORBS ccccccccce 156,920 142,662 150,480 
Oklahoma ...... 76,925 78,960 62,664 
Arkansas ....... 60,148 54,522 41,904 
Colorado ....... 15,979 24,231 15,316 





United States.3,080,372 3,208,584 2,811,302 
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Soft wheat flours advanced 30@40c 
bbl, according to grade, during the 
week. Patents led, as premiums for 
choice Pacific hard milling wheats have 
made a proportionately greater increase 
in price on account of their growing 
scarcity. Buyers in Pacific northwestern 
markets have, generally, already provid- 
ed for their near-by requirements, and 
those that have not done so are buying 
from hand to mouth. 

Eastern and southeastern demand for 
flour is listless. 

The continuation of the oriental sea- 
men’s strike retards new business, and is, 
moreover, preventing the transportation 
of flour previously booked. Several ship- 
ments of flour for the Orient, already 
loaded on ships, have been unloaded and 
placed in storage at Pacific Coast ports, 
on account of the uncertainty as to dis- 
charging cargo at oriental ports. Some 
consignees are asking for renewals of 
drafts, and some of the banks have 
stopped negotiating bills on Hongkong. 
The Japanese lines, however, continue to 
load flour. 

The United Kingdom is not bidding 
for flour here. Pacific export patents 
and straights are about 2s per 280-lb 
sack above the Glasgow market. 

First patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $9.30@9.80 bbl; Montana, $8.10@ 
9.15; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$8@8.75. Washington bakers patent, 
basis 98’s, is quoted at $7@7.75 bbl; blue- 
stem family patent, basis 49’s, $8@8.30. 

The millfeed market is strong and 
higher, with supplies insufficient to meet 
the demand. ashington mill-run ad- 
vanced $2 during the week, and now com- 
mands $27 ton, in mixed cars, delivered 
transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 28,673 54 
Last week ....++.+- 52,800 24,897 47 
Year agO ....eeees 52,800 19,482 37 
Two years ago..... 52,800 30,661 58 
Three years ago.... 52,800 25,588 54 
Four years ago..... 46,800 39,113 83 
Five years ago..... 40,800 8,190 20 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 27,526 48 
Last week ........ 57,000 37,830 66 
Year ago ......... 57,000 28,215 50 
Two years ago..... 57,000 36,612 64 
Three years ago.... 57,000 14,119 24 
Four years ago..... 57,000 37,246 65 
Five years ago..... 57,000 31,466 55 


RATE MODIFICATION ASKED 


The railroads operating in Pacific 
Coast states have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a modi- 
fication of the hay and grain rate reduc- 
tions ordered last fall, in so far as they 
affect barley and other coarse grains. 
Under that order the Commission re- 
quired the railroads to establish rates for 
coarse grains 10 per cent lower than the 
wheat rate, as reduced, in territory west 
of the Mississippi River. 

The western roads take exception to 
the refusal of the Commission to accept 
their rate schedules because oats and bar- 
ley are not included. The contention of 
the railroads is that the 10 per cent re- 
duction was intended to apply only to 


the Middle West and to bulky shipments 
of corn. 
NOTES 


Canadian currency is now accepted at 
par by Seattle retailers. 

Charles C. Flanley, president Flanley 
Grain Co., of Sioux City, Iowa, was in 
Seattle this week. 

The Touchet Milling Co., of Hunts- 
ville, Wash., which operated a 100-bbl 
mill, has been declared bankrupt. 

James J. Ayton, grain inspector for 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., died suddenly 
at the company’s offices, March 2. Mr. 
Ayton had been in the employ of that 
company for 29 years. 

United Kingdom interest in Pacific 
Coast wheats has broadened, and addi- 
tional export sales have been made. Bids 
for export club reached $1.33 bu, coast, 
during the week, and $1.58@1.60 for 
choice milling blue-stem. 

The state department of public works 
has suspended, for 90 days from March 
10, new tariffs filed by the North Pacific 
Coast Freight Bureau which exclude 
breakfast foods from taking carload 
rates with shipments of flour and feed. 

Shipments of flour to the Orient in 
February from Seattle and Tacoma, ac- 
cording to the Seattle Merchants’ Ex- 
change, were: to Hongkong, 76,420 bbls; 
Shanghai, 49,250; Japan, 48,100; Philip- 
— 26,900. Wheat: to Japan, 283,000 

us; Shanghai, 133,000. 

Investigations by the United States 
Department of Justice as to retail prices 
for foodstuffs and certain other articles 
were completed here last week. The in- 
vestigations here included comparisons 
between the production costs and retail 
selling prices for local flours. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
announced that unless the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and the Great North- 
ern railroads cancel all preterential con- 
tracts with Japanese steamship lines “the 
board will take such steps as it deems 
necessary to enforce its views.” 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co., of Seat- 
tle, cereal millers, with mills at Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Oakland and Los An- 
geles, is offering an issue of $1,500,000 
7% per cent first mortgage bonds. 
Moritz Thomsen, president Centennial 
Mill Co., is president of the Albers com- 
pany. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ruled that none of the conditions, 
regulations and privileges obtaining as 
to any factor in a combination rate for 
through shipment at the time of original 
shipment can be varied during the period 
of transportation of such shipment to its 
final destination. This refers to rates 
and minima in connection with shipments 
moving under the milling-in-transit privi- 
leges, and means that all rates and mini- 
ma in effect on the date of origin will 


_be effective to the final destination, al- 


though the shipments may be stopped in 
transit to be milled or cleaned. 





OREGON 
PortLanp, Orecon, March 4.—The flour 
market had another advance of 40c bbl 
this week, to keep up with wheat. The 
quotations now are, in straight cars: 
family patents, $8.20; whole wheat, $7.20; 
graham, $7; bakers hard wheat, $7.90; 
bakers blue-stem patents, $7.40; valley 
soft wheat, $6.35; straights, $5.95. As a 
consequence of the advance, local busi- 
ness was stimulated materially, but there 
has been no improvement in the export 
situation. Demand from the Orient is 
particularly flat, and advices from Eu- 
rope are that orders cannot be looked 

for in volume before May. 
With practically no export flour being 
ground, the shortage of millfeed has be- 








come acute. Mill-run is strong at $26 
ton in straight cars, but nearly all the 
mills are calling mixed cars. Middlings 
are held firm at $42. Rolled oats are 
quoted at $42 ton, rolled barley at $37 
@39, scratch feed at $45@50, and cracked 
corn at $38. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 ,048 56 
Last week ........ 57,000 $2,558 57 
Wee? GO cadecacece 48,000 18,234 38 
Two years ago..... 42,600 24,178 56 
Three years ago.... 42,600 34,481 80 
Four years ago..... 33,000 28,421 86 
Five years ago..... 33,000 17,422 52 


Wheat eased at the close of the week, 
but most of the trade regard the weak- 
ness as temporary. Offers for choice 
milling blue-stem went as high as $1.62, 
with $1.56 bid at the close. Club at 
the high point stood at $1.32. Closing 
wheat: bids at the exchange: hard white, 
$1.30; soft white, white club and hard 
winter, $1.27; northern spring, $1.26; red 
Walla, $1.23. 

NOTES 


Flour exports from Portland in the 
past month were 144,211 bbls valued at 
$714,095. Wheat exports were 709,057 
bus, worth $805,357. 

About 20,000 tons of wheat have been 
worked for export in the past fortnight, 
including three full cargoes. Some par- 
cel business was done at the close. 

The coarse grain market was firm and 
moderately active. Last bids: white 
oats, $35 ton; gray oats, $33.50; brewing 
barley, $29; feed barley, $28,50; No. 2 
eastern yellow corn, $28; No. 3 corn, $27. 

Bulk wheat will be carried from Port- 
land in two steamers next week. The 
British steamer Largo Law will load a 
full cargo here, and the Japanese steam- 
er Meiwu Maru has a half cargo of bulk 
wheat taken on at Vancouver, B. C., and 
will complete her cargo with sacked 
wheat from Portland. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., March 4.—In- 
creasing firmness has been the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the flour and feed 
trade in Montana for the last two weeks. 
Millers all report a steadily growing vol- 
ume of business, with some insistence for 
quick delivery in certain sections, espe- 
cially where there has been resumption 
of employment. Barring the fluctuations 
which occurred on two or three days, due 
to a slump in the wheat market, prices 
of mill output have maintained an even 
keel for the past two weeks, with no 
suggestion of softening. 

Quotations, in 98-lb cottons: patent 
$8.25, first clear $6.25, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in car lots; bran $21 ton and standard 
middlings $23, same terms. Rising tem- 
peratures have brought relief from the 
snowbound condition of the state, and 
the feed trade has been especially active. 


NOTES 

J. W. Carr, formerly manager of the 
Great Falls office of the McCaull- 
Dinsmore grain commission business 
when that firm operated a branch here, 
has opened a grain brokerage house in 
Portland, Oregon. 

Cascade County, according to the 
board of commissioners, will lose not less 
than 25 per cent of the money that was 
loaned to farmers during the seeding 
— of 1920 to aid them following the 

routh of 1919. There still is outstand- 
ing approximately $250,000. 

Frank A. Smith, travelling representa- 
tive of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was in 
Great Falls this week calling on the mill- 
ing and elevator interests. He reports 
satisfactory evidences of business im- 
provement through the Northwest, where 
he is in close touch with the trade. 

Opening of the roads by the present 
thaw and the prices prevailing for wheat 
and flaxseed are expected to draw from 
the farms all the surplus grain now 
stored in the state. urrent elevator 
prices announced today are: wheat, dark 
northern spring $1.21@1.24, northern 
spring $1.18@1.22, dark hard winter 
$1.17@1.22, hard winter $1.10@1.15, 
durum $1.01@1.03; flaxseed, $2.18. 

William T. Greeley, president and 
manager of the Greeley Grain & Eleva- 
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tor Co., has returned from the west coast, 
where he went several days ago on a 
combined business and pleasure trip, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Greeley. He asserts 
that “the worm has turned” on the coast, 
and that there is distinctly a better tone 
to all lines of business, with millers and 
grain exporters looking forward to a 
year of most satisfactory trade. 
Joun A. Corry. 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran, March 4.—Wheat prices 
reached their highest point in many 
months during the past week, going to 
$1.07@1.17 bu at country points, and 
then receding to today’s quotations of 
$1@1.10. Despite the advance, there was 
not much change in marketing conditions, 
farmers continuing to hold their grain 
in the hope of even higher figures. How- 
ever, country elevators were fairly well 
cleared by shipments, according to re- 
ports reaching Ogden millers. The move- 
ment has been about normal. 

Flour prices also climbed this week, 
though demand remained only fair. Quo- 
tations for the southeastern trade were 
at $6.50 bbl for standard and $6.75 for 
high patents, car lots, f.o.b., lower Mis- 
sissippi points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
There were a number of inquiries froin 
the southeastern states, and some book- 
ings. The Pacific Coast trade was more 
active, and prices were strong at $6.75 
for soft wheat flours and $7.25 for hard 
wheat flours and blends, car lots, f.o.!)., 
California common points, basis 98-!) 
cotton bags. The local market was sluy- 

ish at $6 for soft wheat flours and 
§6.50 for hard, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, 
basis 48-lb cotton bags. 

Bran prices continued strong, with 
heavier demand than supply, the coast 
absorbing shipments at $30 ton, car lots, 
f.o.b., California common points, with 
$26, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, as the gen- 
eral Utah price. Practically all Utah 
mills are now operating. 


NOTES 

Supplemental freight schedules which 
would have increased rates on coarse 
grains and bran from Idaho to Californi. 
have been canceled by the Oregon Short 
Line and other carriers, according tv 
word received by the Southern Idaho 
Traffic Association. 

Members of the automobile caravan 
which trekked to Idaho from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., last year, to settle on undeveloped 
land, will specialize in the production of 
clover and alfalfa seed crops this year, 
as to C. B. Ahlson, field agron 
mist and state seed commissioner o! 
Idaho. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





PREFERENTIAL RAIL-OCEAN RATES 

The United States Shipping Board has 
issued an order requiring complete can 
cellation by July 1 next of all contracts 
between Japanese steamship lines an 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul an: 
Great Northern railroads concernin 
preferential rates. Failure to realize 
these cancellations by the time stipulate:! 
will bring about such action by the boar‘ 
as it deems necessary to enforce ils 
views. 

An informal meeting was held Feb. ? 
by the board with the representatives of 
the two railroads and the Seattle Chan:- 
ber of Commerce to discuss, according 
to announcement of the board at the 
time, “the contract existing between the 
two railroads mentioned and the Japan- 
ese steamship lines by which preferenti«! 
arrangements exist between the railroads 
and the steamship lines.” 

At that time the board reaffirmed iis 
position that all preferential contracts 
between railroads and foreign steamship 
companies must be abrogated in the na- 
tional interest. 





CORN REACHES RUSSIA 

An Associated Press dispatch, date 
March 1, from Moscow, states that th 
first of the shipments of corn purchase: 
by the American Relief Administration 
for Russia reached the belt in whicli the 
greatest portion of starving people are 
located, on Feb. 25. This shipment com- 
prised a trainload, and it was further 
reported that 25 more trains were mov- 
ing toward the various hunger points. 
Ships were arriving continually, and 
were being unloaded and the corn for- 
warded in a very satisfactory manner. 
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EUROPEAN CROP OUTLOOK 


Conditions More Promising as Result of Re- 
cent Rainfall—Increased Spring Wheat 
Acreage in France Expected 

Information gathered by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from its foreign rep- 
resentatives is to the effect that the Eu- 
ropean crop outlook has become more 
promising during the past 30 days. Re- 
cent abundant rainfall provided ade- 
quate subsoil moisture after a serious 
deficiency extending over a period of six 
months; this, with the mild weather, fa- 
vors the progress of the winter crop of 
western Europe. Fall sowings were fur- 
ther helped by snow covering the Baltic 
states, Germany, Poland, Jugo-Slavia, 
northern Italy, and Roumania. The 
large reduction in the acreage of winter 
grain in France will probably be offset 
by increased spring sowing. 

““Crops are reported from fair to good 
in all principal producing countries ex- 
cept Czecho-Slovakia, Turkey, and Rou- 
mania,” states the department’s corre- 
spondent in Paris. “The outlook is so 
poor in the latter country that it is un- 
likely to play more than a minor part 
during this year in the exportation of 
wheat, while Turkey in Europe must 
continue to depend upon coarse grain 
from neighboring states and low grade 
American flour. Czecho-Slovakia, con- 
trary to earlier expectations, probably 
will continue to draw heavily upon im- 
ported supplies of wheat and flour. 

“The Austrian food shortage is under- 
going little improvement, though crop 
prospects are encouraging. Coarse ce- 
reals are being widely employed as a 
substitute for wheat, stocks of which 
are extremely meager. Reduction of 
food subsidies in January tended to 
raise prices and lower consumption. The 
shortage of the forage crop in Germany 
has driven the farmers to slaughter their 
live stock. Meat prices have not ad- 
vanced, therefore, in proportion to other 
foodstuffs along with the depreciation of 
the mark. Reduction in supplies of 
fresh milk has stimulated the demand 
for imported condensed milk. 

“The acreage of winter wheat and rye 
in Poland shows a marked increase. 
With continuance of favorable growing 
conditions, the country bids fair to shift 
from an importing to an exporting basis. 
Consumption, however, shows an_ in- 
crease with the removal of government 
restrictions, The demand for hard pat- 
ent American wheat flour in the Baltic 
states is well maintained. 

“British agriculture is disturbed by 
a serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease, the worst cattle epidemic since 
Iss3, which threatens the prospective 
meat and milk supply of the country. 
Its continuance will tend to stimulate 
the demand for American pork products 
and condensed milk. British purchases 
of American refined sugar during Janu- 
ary were unusually heavy. | 

“While the supplies of the,wheat ex- 
porting countries considerably exceed 
actual import requirements of European 
countries, a tendency toward closing this 
gu) is plainly discerned. England, the 
principal purchaser, has been living 
froin hand to mouth, with port stocks 
ius unusually low. The opinion is gain- 
ing ground that Russia, by its own shift 
und the assistance of organized charity, 
\! | prove a strong factor on the pur- 
chosing side. Experts estimate such pur- 
clvses during the next six months as high 
is 35,000,000 bus. 

“This, together with movements of 
‘ueriean exchange in favor of the prin- 

tl purchaser, and continued discour- 
zing reports of the condition of Ameri- 

n winter wheat in the Middle West, 
confirm the hardening tendency of the 
|.uropean grain market. For six months 
the market showed a trend in favor of 
the buyer; now it displays a tendency in 
favor of the seller. 

“The principal bearish factor is the 
)rospect of large shipments from the 
southern hemisphere. The new Argentine 
crop_is reported of superior quality 
‘ound and heavy wheat and being sold 
on an attractive basis of drafts at 90 
days’ sight covering full amount of bill 
makes a strong appeal to the British 
millers. The price of corn improves 
with that of wheat. Better feeling pre- 
vails particularly in the forwarding busi- 
ness, 

“British trade returns for 1921 reveal 
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to a surprising degree the strength of 
American food products sales. There 
was a gratifying increase in the value 
of business in the three principal cereal 
items (wheat, barley, and corn) as over 
1913. The value of wheat imports dou- 
bled, and that of barley tripled. Corn 
showed a gain of £1,500,000. The de- 
cline in oats was governed by the law 
of diminishing consumption, as the horse 
is displaced in urban centers by internal 
combustion engines. 

“American sales of pork products to 
the United Kingdom show a considerable 
advance in bacon, ham, and lard. This 
trade was valued at nearly £19,000,000 
more in 1921 than in 1913. The vigorous 
growth of American foodstuffs trade in 
the British market in a year of severe 
business depression is worth attentive 
consideration.” 





NEW ZEALAND WHEAT OUTPUT 

An estimate of the areas sown in wheat 
and oats in New Zealand has been com- 
piled by the government statistician from 
information obtained by a postal census, 
says the Trans-Pacific Magazine. The 
area reserved for wheat is 363,000 acres, 
it is stated, compared with 222,843 last 
season. This is the largest area since 
1898-99, when 399,034 acres were sown 
in wheat. The area sown in oats is esti- 
mated at 470,000 acres, compared with 
574,729 last season. 

“New Zealand of late years has had to 
import wheat from Australia to make up 
the deficiency of home grown,” says the 
Trans-Pacific. “This year she should not 
only supply her own needs (about 7,000,- 
000 bus) but have an exportable surplus 
of about 3,000,000 bus. The reason for 
the revival of wheat growing in the little 
dominion is found in the depression of 
wool and frozen meat markets, grazing 
country being once again put to the 
plow. 

“Moreover, there is a guaranteed gov- 
ernment minimum price for all wheat 
grown in the country of 5s@5s 6d per bu, 
according to grade. This is almost a 5s 
drop on last year’s guaranteed price, 
but the certainty of sale in the general 
uncertainty of markets has set a large 
number of farmers growing wheat. It 
has been the official policy for some years 
to make the Dominion selfsupporting as 
regards the main item of diet, especially 
as imports from Australia might be cut 
off by that country’s periodical drouths, 
but, in the final analysis, it was economic 
pressure and not official encouragement 
that sent New Zealand farmers back to 
wheat.” 





FRENCH WHEAT IMPORTS 

Although the 1921 wheat crop in 
France was large and of fine quality, the 
total production being estimated at 322,- 
767,000 bus, compared to 236,929,000 in 
1920, United States government officials 
and others in touch with the situation 
are of the opinion that at least 15,000,000 
or 20,000,000 bus will have to be import- 
ed for domestic consumption before the 
next harvest, according to information 
obtained by representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in France. 
Possibly a larger amount will be needed 
if the new crop outlook continues unfa- 
vorable. 

The dry, unfavorable weather during 
the autumn of 1921 delayed seeding so 
that sowing was continued well up to 
Jan. 1. The drouth has seriously hin- 
dered good germination in the area plant- 
ed. The unfavorable outlook, according 
to government officials, is causing French 
farmers to hold their 1921 wheat crop, 
thus decreasing the visible supply. 

The large stocks of grain formerly 
held by the government are largely dis- 
posed of, and it is stated that the mill- 
ing of the new crop began a month 
earlier than usual. The French mills, 
especially at Marseille, are now doing 
considerable business in exporting flour 
to the Mediterranean countries. Wheat 
that is milled for export is admitted into 
France free of duty. 





Modern agricultural machinery and 
implements are being used in Syria, 
states an American consular report, but 
the poverty of the population and the 
abundance of relatively cheap labor 
serve effectually to prevent the use of 
any large amounts. The conservatism of 
the farmers and their unfamiliarity with 
machinery are other factors which make 
the introduction of machinery difficult. 
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I prefer to believe that Wrinkled Meat, 
the recently deceased Indian, was a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight years old; not, as 
someone has claimed, merely eighty-six. 
Yet in either case the measure of his ac- 
complishment is vague. No little Wrin- 
kled Meats gathered at his knee: no 
chipped beef, as it were, made merry his 
declining years. The bootlegger who in- 
veigled Wrinkled Meat into paying ten 
dollars for a bottle of water labeled 
“Rye” received also in the fullness of 
time his reward. Wrinkled Meat, so it is 
said, eventually sold him ancient horse 
disguised as venison. 

* * 


Regarding “The Count Johannes,” Mr. 
E. H. Sothern recently told the writer 
that he did not consider the absurd old 
actor insane. The character of George 
Jones, “The Count Johannes,” was the 
prototype of the elder Sothern’s play 
“The Crushed Tragedian.” Apparently 
there is a difference of opinion regarding 
the sanity of the Count and the. fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. E. C. Faircloth, 
of the American Bread Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., indicates that at least certain 
obsessions gave color to this player’s art. 
Mr. Faircloth writes: 

“Noting your comment on George 
Jones—I knew him. He was ‘nutty’ all 
right—but only on two subjects. George 
Jones and Shakespeare. I talked often 
with him while a reporter on the Morn- 
ing Journal. He was a moderate but an 
esthetic drinker and his favorite rendez- 
vous at that time was the Morton House 
barroom. The ‘Count’ insisted that he 
knew more of Shakespeare—as the latter 
would have himself known—than any 
man or woman then on the American 
stage. He was some talker and as he 
seemed to have money when others had 
none, it was no trouble for him to find 
an audience at the brass rail. Hamlet 
was his favorite theme and he contended 
that the Dane was as crazy as a chinch 
bug, and stood ready to prove it at any 
and all times. During the Count’s brief 
but prosperous Manhattan career the 
town was full of unemployed thespians 
and just so long as George spent his 
money they were willing to agree with 
him that the Prince of Denmark and 
George Francis Train were of equal men- 
tal calibre and that both had suffered 
from the same character of ‘High Pres- 
sure. Whenever an acquaintance was 
in need of lubrication without material 
cost all that was needed was to meet 
the Count and mention Shakespeare. 
George wore a long Prince Albert full 
frocked coat—walked with his right hand 
stuck between the second and third but- 
tons, shaved twice each day and on 
promenade was typical of the legitimate 
actor of the day. There was no White 
Way in New York then, and he confined 
his afterneon perambulations to that 
part of the town below Fourteenth 
Street.” 

Contributing an article recounting 
theatrical incidents to the Nashville Ten- 
nessean Mr. Faircloth continues the 
theme in print: 

“IT know that you never saw and prob- 
ably never heard of Count Johannes 
(George Jones—he never played here). 
I saw him once in the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre in New York. He was playing 
Hamlet with a big net strung across the 
stage from the arch to the floor so that 
the missiles might not hit him. The pro- 
tection was all right in so far as cab- 
bage and such went, but it did not al- 
ways keep out the eggs. These latter 
were sold to the spectators by ushers of 
the house, so that they might manifest 
their disapproval of the show, and many 
of them did. The house was always filled 
up and there was no free list, so you see 
the ‘Count’s’ madness might have had 
some method in it. 

“One night just before Hamlet accuses 
his mother in the play, about five hun- 
dred fellows wearing white plug hats 
marched into the theatre, and one of 





them said: ‘George, before you cuss out 
the old woman just take a drink with us.’ 
At this some waiters came in and gave 
each of the bunch a glass of beer and 
one of them walked down to the orches- 
tra and made the actor come out in front 
of the net and he handed him a foaming 
glass of the amber-hued fluid about as 
big as an eighth-keg, and Hamlet drank 
to their health and so did the balance of 
the company—the four-gallon mug was a 
sort of a loving cup. 

“After that the play proceeded, and so 
did the egg fruit and various kinds of 
vegetation.” 

” ~ 

Mr. Faircloth recalls one Signor Far- 
anta building a circular theatre of cor- 
rugated iron in the French part of New 
Orleans. “It had a capacity of 10,000 
and the admission price was ten cents. 
To this place came another Shakespeare- 
an actor with his company to play a 
repertoire of the Divine Bard’s dramas. 
The play was the Merchant of Venice— 
Bandman playing Shylock, Daniel Band- 
man. After the show I talked with the 
star-manager. He asked me what I 
thought of his Shylock. I told him that 
I had not fully made up my mind—but 
that I had never seen it played except 
by Edwin Adams, Edwin Forrest, Edwin 
Booth and Lawrence Barrett, and I was 
not prepared to say what I thought of 
him. You see he was a great big man 
and I preferred to get back to the office 
before I said anything as to what I 
thought. His parting shot was this: ‘Of 
course I am not classing my support 
with that of Mr. Booth and these others 
you mention-—I say my support, but the 
first citizen of Avon says, “Acting is 
holding the mirror up to nature,” and 
just say for me that I am holding it as 
closely as I can for a dime.’ ” 

* » 

A letter from London says that a new 
revival of “The Beggar’s Opera” at the 
Hammersmith Lyric contains a number 
of songs omitted from the revival of 
year-before-last, the version which is at 
present touring America. Gilbert and 
Sullivan is also being revived but I have 
not heard that “Ruddigore” has been 
taken from the dusty archives of the 
Savoy. As a matter of fact the first 
revival of “Ruddigore” since its initial 
production in 1889 was one of the the- 
atrical events of 1920 in New York. Its 
instantaneous popularity surprised no 
one so much as the impresario himself, 
but for some reason the company did not 
go upon the road. Lillian Russell, by 
the way, was at last reports giving a 
tabloid version of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Patience” in vaudeville! 

* ® 

A critic has stated that “The Bat” is 
not a good play. Perhaps it is not; per- 
haps it lacks technique and doesn’t hang 
together as it should; but it isn’t a bore, 
and that—so far as I am concerned—is 
the simple test of a good play. “The 
Bat” is enjoyable in much the same spir- 
it as that of a superficial musical play, 
or a circus, if you will. Life is too short 
to give an amusement the acid test. 

* * 

This year I subscribed to three maga- 
zines, but I note each month that copies 
appear on the news stands many days 
before I receive my own. It doesn’t mat- 
ter particularly but I fail to grasp the 
publisher’s philosophy. 

A subscriber awaiting his copy while 
the news stands are supplied is a re- 
newal subscription lost. 

* * 

Among the many stupid provisions of 
the Fordney bill is a duty on books—all 
books, including those over twenty years 
old. Exactly how the American work- 
man is benefited by the imposition of a 
duty upon old books is not clear, but the 
result, if it is passed, will be to cripple 
the rare book business on both sides of 
the Atlantic. What’s next; a National 
Index Prohibitorum? 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The rapid advance in mill offers is not 
being followed by this market. Import- 
ers and traders are cautious in their 
purchases, and apparently do not in- 
tend to place themselves in the position 
they were in some months ago. It may 
be that eventually they will have to pay 
more money for flour, but in the mean- 
time they will only buy for immediate 
requirements. 

Stocks here are low, and there has 
been a good demand for anything on 
spot or near at hand. Bakers are not 
well stocked, but are reported to have 
bought about one month’s supply, prin- 
cipally from home millers, who have 
been cheap and persistent sellers, being 
determined to have the trade at any 
cost. The home millers’ method is to 
put the price up nominally, and then 
book the baker at the old figure. 

The continued cold and _ seasonable 
weather keeps up consumptive demand 
for bread supplies. There is at present 
no indication that bakers will raise the 
price of bread, but the upward turn of 
the market has arrested thoughts of a 
decline that may have been in the minds 
of some bakers who are consistently un- 
dersellers. 

Arrivals of flour are light again this 
week, consisting of Canadian grades, 
with a little from the United States and 
Australia. The cheapest flour offering 
is Australian for shipment, and there has 
been a good trade doing, but mill of- 
fers are getting scarce and prices are 
about 5s per sack from the lowest point 
reached. 

The home millers have raised their 
price this week 4s per sack, and bakers 
now have to pay 50s, delivered, for a 
straight run, which is equal to ‘48s 3d, 
net, ex-mill. This makes the price 7s 
up from the lowest. 

There has been a rapid advance in 
flour prices during the past week, and 
ordinary Canadian export patents which 
a week ago could be purchased at 42s, 
c.i.f., are now 44s 6d. Minneapolis ex- 
port patents have been offered at 48s, 
c.if., and a first clear at 42s, cif. <A 
Minneapolis low grade has been sold at 
28s, cif., but Argentine low grade, 
which was recently offered at 22s, c.i.f., 
is now 27s 6d, with very few offers even 
at this price. 

Censiten export flour on spot is worth 
45s 6d, and the better grades 47s. This 
is relatively below the forward price, but 
there are sellers at this figure. Aus- 
tralian flour is still very scarce on spot, 
and the lowest price made was 44s 6d, 
ex-granary, but prices forward have ris- 
en 2s 6d per sack, and are quoted at 
39s 6d, c.i.f., for shipment. This is still 
considered to be the cheapest flour on 
offer. 

WHEAT 


There has been a big demand .for 
wheat, and millers now have to pay 62s, 
ci.f., for No. 1 northern Manitoba on 
passage and 60s for February-March 
shipment. Plate wheat on passage has 
been sold at 59s 6d, and 55s for Feb- 
ruary shipment. Australian is held for 
55s 6d, March shipment, and on spot is 
being sold at 62s, ex-store. English 





wheat is a ready sale at 55s, and many 
farmers are holding for more money. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in better demand and rath- 
er dearer than a week ago. Both bran 
and middlings are worth £8 5s per ton, 
ex-mill. Plate pollards are offered at 
£6 15s, c.i.f. 

OATMEAL 


Trade is steady, with a fair demand, 
but prices on spot are unchanged from 
a week ago. Midlothian is 50s, Aber- 
deen 45s, American 43s, all per 280 lbs, 
ex-granary. The offers for American 
oatmeal and rolled oats have in many 
instances been higher, but buyers on this 
side have not felt disposed to pay the 
prices, and resellers are content to sell 
at the old price, 38s 6d, c.i.f., for oat- 
meal, and 40s, c.i.f., for rolled oats. 
Rolled oats on spot are unchanged at 
45s, ex-granary. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London from Feb. 2 to Feb. 14, 1922, in 


140-lb bags: 
From Baltimore per ss, Nosska— 
Pilgrim ....... 500 Sultan ........ 500 
From Boston per ss. Belgian— 
D@isy ...cccececcccveccesccvceserecves 500 
From New Orleans per ss. Evergreen 
City— 

PTT TT TTT ETT rT Te 500 
From New Orleans per ss. Glentworth— 
pr | PT ETTT EET LETT LUT LTT TT ee 1,000 
From Philadelphia per ss. Southwestern 

Miller— 

Quaker City ... 1,500 Gold Medal ... 5,000 
Transatlantic .. 1,000 

From Portland, Maine, per ss. Vennonia— 
Manitoba ..... 6,001 Faupel’s Imp.. «ue 
National ....... 1,500 Glenora ....... 2, 000 
Famous ....... 2,000 Battle ......... see 
Stupendous .... 1,000 Front Line .... 500 
Pride of Canada 1,000 Silver Lining... 250 
RVEGE  ceccvese 250 Top Mast ..... 2,500 
Royal City .... 1,000 Elsinor ........ 1,000 

From Baltimore per ss, Ninian— 
Gold Medal ... 5,000 Calgary ....... 500 
Armadale ..... 1,000. Nelson ........ 1,000 
Second clears... 600 C. L. W. 8S. ... 500 

From St. John per ss, Canadian Raider— 
BOCES 2 keccsce 500 +e ere 1,000 
Golden Lion ... 1,000 O, S. A. ....... 500 
Royal City .... 1,500 Manitoba ...... 2,580 
Breadalbane .. 1,000 

From New York per ss, Vardulia— 
Te 506 Spartan ....... 491 
WiIRROP occcess 600 First Pref, .... 1,000 
Nelson ........+ 2,000 Argosy .......- 500 

From Portland, Maine, per ss. Venusia— 
MamitOda .ncccccccccscccccccccccccess 640 

From New York per ss. Panhandle State— 
MimeE MALES occ cccccccccccscccccscecs 3,957 


AMERICAN EXPORT FLOUR 


In The Northwestern Miller of Feb. 1, 
a letter from a Scotch importer, com- 
plaining about the quality of American 
flour as shipped abroad at the present 
time, was referred to editorially under 
the heading “It Never Was.” Another 
Scotch importer takes exception to the 
views set forth by the former one, and 
writes as follows: 

“The ‘Scotch Importer’ quoted in your 
issue of Feb. 1 claims that in his opinion 
‘American millers universally, and per- 
haps by agreement among themselves, 
have reduced the quality of their export 
flours to the level of cut straights.’ 
Again, he says, he has been comparing 
American winter patents against Aus- 
tralian flour, and claims that Australian 
flour, which used to be 3s a sack under 
American winters, is now quite as good 
or better. He also claims that Manito- 
ban grades are keeping up their standard 
better than Kansas grades. 

“In my opinion, these are ungenerous 
and unfair statements. Australian flour 
never sold at anything approaching 3s 
per sack less than good American win- 
ter patents. It was an honest straight 
run flour and, owing to its high produce, 
often brought very nearly the same price 


as American winter flour, especially to a 
baker who understood produce. It was 
not so showy, but gave a large yield in 
bread. To make such a sweeping state- 
ment about the American millers’ flour is 
a very serious matter, and as one largely 
interested and who has done a very con- 
siderable American business since decon- 
trol, I emphatically deny it. 

“In my own experience, soft winters 
and Kansas have been identical to pre- 
war quality. As far as Kansas goes, it 
has been perfect, with the exception of 
some St. fouls milled flours which ae 
been proved to be sprayed and ec gr 
damp. These were more particularly to 
London. True, there has been a little 
trouble with New Orleans shipments, and 
handling of damage by oil, etc., has not 
been all that could be desired, but this 
has no bearing on the quality of the 
flour. I have handled Kansas and win- 
ter patents from many sources with ab- 
solute satisfaction of pre-war quality on 
all grades. 

“Your correspondent’s statement that 
‘Manitoba grades, in spite of all that is 
being said against certain mills, are keep- 
ing up better than Kansas grades’ is 
perfectly absurd, and in-face of the 
varied products of the different Cana- 
dian mills is past understanding. Are all 
these patents equal quality and standard 
grades, and would he pay the same price 
for any of them? I do not think he can 
have handled American winters and 
Kansas except on the smallest and saf- 
est scale. 

“How does your correspondent account 
for the fact that Glasgow never had 
higher quality bread since decontrol, and 
that there is no second quality loaf on 
sale today? There is no sale for any- 
thing but good grades of flour, as our 
home millers know to their cost, and 
practically no market for clears except 
of high quality. All the competition in 
bread has been a quality competition. 
One thing that has been rather below 
pre-war standard is the pluck of some 
of the importers.” 

* + 

William M. Atkinson, of the Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, arrived in this 
country about a week ago, and has been 
staying in London. He has now left, 
with his wife, for a tour in the south of 
France and Italy. 


IRELAND 


Trading in flour has been somewhat 
patchy. Some mills have been reason- 
able sellers at a little higher price, and 
others have not been inclined to sell ex- 
cept at the full advance. Minneapolis 
flours generally have been out of the 
running, with the exception of one brand, 
which as participated in some business. 
The mills’ price is now about 46s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., either port, but business was 
put through at a little less than this 
figure early in the week. 

Canadian flour appears to have been 
well in the running for any business go- 
ing. A good Manitoba export patent 
grade was worked early in the week at 
43s per 280 lbs, net, c.if., Belfast, and 
43s 6d, Dublin, in quantity, and some 
others at 1s@1s 6d per sack less. Other 
mills refused to sell under 44s, net, c.i.f., 
but no business passed. 

Soft winters are a lost trade in Ireland 
at present for, although home mills have 
advanced their price to 44s, ex-mill, for 
the poorest grades, and to about 50s for 
top grades, yet Americans have gone 
further out of reach. Ordinary export 
patents are in the neighborhood of 48@ 
50s, landed, a price too high, compared 
with home mills. Australian can be se- 
cured in isolated cases at 40@42s, land- 
ed, and is an excellent value at this 
price. Pacific Coast, while too dear for 











shipment, is offering at equal to 39s, et, 
near at hand, which i is below the mills’ 
quotations for March dispatch. Impot- 
ers generally have done fairly well wth 
what they secured before the recent ad- 
vance. 

OATMEAL 


There is a better feeling in the trade 
and, although there has been no advan re 
in home made meals, imported are de: 
er for shipment. Sellers, however, wo 
have any cheap lots, are meeting buye s, 
and are willing to take a slight advan-e 
to bring about business. Home male 
rolled oats are quoted at about 54s ;-r 
280 lbs, ex-mill. American oatmeal is 
slightly dearer for shipment, and it is 
questionable whether anything could ‘e 
bought under 48s, net, c.i.f., either pot. 
Canadian mills, having been out of line 
for some time, have recently missed cvn- 
siderable business in both Belfast ad 
Dublin, but, now anxious to sell, «re 
soliciting bids. American medium cit 
is in the neighborhood of 40s, net, c.i '., 
either port, but it would be impossii le 
to make more than 37@38s, owing to { ie 
low price of home made. 


MILLFEED 

Mill offals have shown an inclination 
to rise in price, some mills asking about 
5s advance in sympathy with a bett:r 
demand and an upward tendency in «|! 
classes of feedingstuffs. Good broid 
white bran is very firm at £11@£11 5s 
per ton, ex-mill; medium is fully ‘s 
dearer in most cases, and is now quot: d 
at £10 10s ton, bags included. Che.ip 
imported lots are worth about £10, «x- 
quay, Belfast or Dublin. 

The demand for feedingstuffs has becn 
slightly better, though it is difficult io 
obtain any advance. Indian meal is very 
firm at about £9 10s ton, bags include, 
and the flaked variety £11 5s. 

Linseed cakes are firm, but shippers 
are not offering freely, the general as}- 
ing price being around £14 ton, ne', 
c.if., either port, for February or Marchi 
shipment. Decorticated cotton cakes «f 
home manufacture are seJling at £14@15 
ton, full delivered terms. Meal is about 
£13@14 ton, delivered. There have been 
fairly large arrivals of Canadian oats, but 
they are not selling to advantage, «s 
home grown can be secured at £10: 
£10 10s, delivered terms. 


SCOTLAND 


In common with other leading Briti-h 
markets for imported grain, Glasgow 
has experienced much stiffening in price 
within the last fortnight. Locally, hov - 
ever, it is recognized that both Liverpo:| 
and London have been buying whe:t 
more pluckily than Glasgow, and the r:- 
sult is seen in the prompt manner ‘n 
which local millers have had to follo v v 
the reaction in imported flour prices | 5 
raising the home milled product corr:- 
spondingly. 

At the end of last week, home millers 
again advanced their flour charges °s, 
which makes a total advance of 4s pr 
sack during the past fortnight. The rie 
in the Winnipeg market yesterday of . 
has not tended to ease matters here, an 1 
merchants await tomorrow’s market day 
with more interest than has been evince! 
for some time. 

The upward movement in values is in- 
dicated by today’s c.i.f. quotations for 
both imported and home milled flour-, 
as follows: top Manitobans, 43s 6d@415 
6d;~second Manitobans, 42s 6d@43s; 
American winters, about 46s; extra far- 
cies, 40@41s; Kansas patents, 47s; Kan- 
sas clears, 43s. Home ‘milled Manitobas, 
42s 6d@46s 6d; home milled winters, 41; 
6d@46s 6d, c.i.f. equivalent. 

inion here attributes the hardening 
partly to the buying in progress both in 
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March 8, 1922 


America and here on behalf of the vic- 
tims of the Russian famine. The expen- 
diture of £5,000,000 for Russian relief 
in the United States, it is recognized here, 
is bound to affect the prices on your 
side for American flour, while the fact 
that some of the English mills are par- 
ticipating in orders for the same des- 
tination is helping to firm values here. 

It would not be a surprise if our mill- 
ers were to raise their prices further to- 
day. Such a change in flour costs may 
affect the price of bread and cause a 
shock to the consumer, as it was gener- 
ally expected, till three weeks ago, that 
there would be a further cut in bread 
prices here to 9d per 4-lb loaf. The fact 
that this cheapening did not take place 
may save a rise in the bakers’ charges 
now. It is seen, at all events, that the 
raising of bread prices would not be 
very easy in these times. 


MILLFEED 


The stoppage in the importation of 
Irish store cattle, due to the restrictions 
imposed in connection with the wide- 
spread outbreaks of foot and mouth 
disease, may affect the demand tem- 
porarily for feedingstuffs, including mill- 
ers’ offals. Bran has recently fallen 
about £1 ton, which adds, of course, to 
the price of flour. Imported bran has 
been selling quite well, but our farmers 
are getting only £8 ton for their oats, 
and as bran would cost them about £9, 
it pays them better to feed their oats and 
turnips to stock. 

The Scottish Chamber of Agriculture 
has been considering the serious disloca- 
tion to the live stock trade here due to 
the standstill order made by the ministry 
of agriculture in connection with the foot 
and mouth outbreaks. It has taken a 
strong stand on the question of imported 
feedingstuffs. A case has arisen in the 
south of Scotland which is unconnected 
with any of the other foot and mouth 
outbreaks and it has been ascertained 
that until the herd of cattle in this in- 
stance were given imported beans to 
eat they were thriving well. The beans 
came from the Continent of Europe. 

\ll along there has been a _ feeling 
among our farmers that foot and mouth 
infection usually comes by way of im- 
ported fodder, and the Scottish Chamber 
of Agriculture is now demanding that 
the government should prohibit all im- 
ported feedingstuffs which come from 
countries which are known to be affected 
with foot and mouth disease. America’s 
iction in shutting out fodder from 
{ ruguay when disease broke out in your 
territory some years ago was cited in 
support of this demand for action in this 
direction by our government. : 

it was pointed out that in Holland 
draft oxen, some of which are affected 
by foot and mouth disease, are engaged 
at ‘he canals which intersect that coun- 
try. and that much of the Dutch hay 
imported here is cut from the canal 
ks. To allow this to continue, the 
assert, is merely sto invite 


farmers 
trouble, 


LIVERPOOL 


‘he rise in the market has continued 
ste dily for the last week, and all prices 
are very much advanced. There. is an 
improved demand for imported flour, 
now that home millers have had to ad- 
vance their price, which brings impor- 
ters once more into a position to com- 
pete. 

‘Manitoba export patents were bought 

r February shipment at 41s 6d, c.if., 
lat mills are now firm at 42@43s. On 

‘ot they have been sold at about 46s. 

Minneapolis spring patents are quoted 
t about 46s 6d, c.i.f., prompt seaboard, 
ad a few days ago were sold on spot 
it 47s, 

Winter patents remain firm for Feb- 
ruary seaboard at 43s. 

Australian mills have advanced their 
rices, and are asking 38s 6d for March 
1ipment. 

Pacific straights are quoted at about 
:/s, early March shipment. 

Kansas patents have been offered for 
february shipment at about 43s, and on 
pot have sold at 47s 6d. 

There has been an increase of 3s in 
ome milled flour, making a total of 
‘bout 6s in the last fortnight, and prices 
are as follows: bakers, 44@45s; straight 
run, 48s. There are no patents offering. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Bakers, suspecting that millers were go- 
ing to increase their prices, laid in large 
stocks at the old prices. 

Low grades remain very firm, £9 5s 
having Conn accepted for March ship- 
ment for River Plate, but there are now 
no offers whatever of this grade. On 
spot they have been sold at £9 10s, c.i-f. 
American and Canadian second clears 
are quoted at about 29s, c.i.f., but are of 
no interest. 


MILLFEED 


English linseed cakes are freely of- 
fered at £16 for immediate delivery. 
American linseed cake has been offered, 
March shipment, at £14 5s, and with a 
big rise in English cakes this makes it 
look much more attractive to this market 
than for some months. Plate linseed 
cake is quoted at about £14 for March 
shipment. It is reported that a large 
parcel of white South American corn 
meal, due end of February, has been 
sold at £7 11s 3d per ton. 


HOLLAND 


The better tendency reported a little 
while ago has continued, being helped 
by the advancing American markets, 
which made those who missed their op- 
portunity eager to take on something, 
even at higher prices. Various sales 
were effected at $5.80 upward to $6.40, 
c.i.f., Amsterdam-Rotterdam, per 100 
kilos, for hard wheat straight flour, al- 
though the business done at the higher 
price was limited, most of the sales be- 
ing made at around $5.80@6. 

A larger business would undoubtedly 
have proved possible had not several 
mills cabled that, owing to purchases 
for the Russian relief, they were unable 
to offer for February shipment, and 
some, in fact, not wishing to refuse to 
quote, asked prices which were far above 
parity. 

To sell their output for some time 
ahead for a special demand, standing out 
by itself, without the possibility of sup- 
plying a regular market, seems a poor 
policy, as it leaves an opening for fresh 
competitors to work their way into the 
market with new brands, a matter which 
should be considered by those millers 
who disappointed their customers over 
here when these could see their way to 
fresh business after a long lapse of in- 
activity. 

As it is, importers nowadays have a 
much stronger competition to meet in 
the inland mills, [rr able to supply 
at short notice. With much increased 
capacities, established in war times, they 
are bent on keeping out foreign flour, as 
their exporting trade during the last 
quarter was of small account, the in- 
land markets being about the only field 
for disposing of their output. 

It is said that some of the firms here 
succeeded in disposing of fair quantities 
of bakers flour to central Europe, and 
it was reported that one firm sent about 
1,500 tons in that direction for shipment 
via Hamburg. 

No doubt further business of this class 
will prove possible, for, while buying has 
been postponed to the last on account of 
the low rate of exchange, requirements 
will have to be filled, ‘and, considering 
the quantities taken by these states last 
year, it may be assumed that the buying 
has only commenced and that demand 
will continue for some time. 


GERMANY 


It is reported that a very considerable 
amount of the flour stored in Hamburg 
has recently been sold, but fresh business 
is only possible with those mills that are 
willing to accept payment in Hamburg. 
Some six or eight mills and exporting 
firms are constantly offering on these 
terms and, therefore, get the business in 
preference to those concerns which insist 
on payment in New York or Rotterdam. 
Several mills recently have taken chances 
on the market, and have shipped con- 
signments of flour to Hamburg. 

Prices are rising rapidly for United 
States flour, $6.50 for Kansas first clear 
and $6.80 for spring wheat first clear 
being about the basis, per 100 kilos. A 
lot of 2,000 tons of flour was recently 
bought on payment in Hamburg terms, 
consisting of patents and clears. For 
the patents $7.10@7.20 per 100 kilos was 
paid; for the clears, $5.90@6.10. 











“What are blinking for, Elaine?” 

“Oh, George, you are so demi-mon- 
daine. Blink is as vulgar a word as hash 
is. One doesn’t blink, one gnashes one’s 
lashes.” —Harvard Lampoon. 

* * 

Three Scotsmen went to church, each 
clutching tightly the bawbee he intended 
to contribute when the plate was passed. 
Consternation reigned when the minis- 
ter announced that this particular Sun- 
day an effort was to be made to raise the 
mortgage, and asked every member of 
the congregation to make a substantial 
offering. 

During the prayer the Scots held a 
whispered consultation as to the solu- 
tion of their dilemma, and reached a 
satisfactory decision. 

One fainted, and the other two car- 
ried him out. —London Opinion. 
* * 

We note that Secretary of War Weeks 
has put the official O. K. on the new 
Pershing cap for officers. But how is a 
second heatenant going to get a mere 
Pershing cap on his head? 

—The Kansas Legionaire. 
* *# 

Two Negroes were lying behind a 
packing case on the docks at Brest tak- 
ing the labor out of the alleged Labor 
Battalion. Said one boastfully: 

“Boy, Ah comes f’um a tough breed. 
Mah ole man done cut his nails wif a ax 
an’ brash his teef wif a file.” 

“Huh, ain’t so tough. Mah ole man am 
a plumber, an’ twice a week he done 
shave hisself wif a blow torch.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 

Hotel Guest: “Has Mike Howe regis- 
tered here?” 

Clerk: “What do you think this is, a 
stable?” —Oral Hygiene. 
* * 

“Well, Mr. Meyer, why do you want to 
sell your nightshirt?” 

“Because I have got a job as a night 
watchman.” —Der Brummer (Berlin). 


* * 


Villain (laughing): “Ha, ha! You are 
helpless, the old homestead belongs to 
me !” 

Hero: “And where are the papers?” 

“At the blacksmith’s.” 

“You are having them forged.” 

“Nay, nay. I am having them filed.” 

—Princeton Tiger. 


Clerk: n 4 you wish to open a joint 
account with your husband. Current or 


drawing?” 
She: “Oh, deposit for him, drawing for 
me.” —Kasper (Stockholm). 


* * 


The clergyman’s eloquence may have 
been at fault, still he felt annoyed to 
find that an old gentleman fell asleep 
during the sermon on two consecutive 
Sundays. So, after service on the second 
week, he told the boy who accompanied 
the sleeper that he wished to speak to 
him in the vestry. 

“My boy,” said the minister, when they 
were closeted together, “who is that el- 
derly gentleman you attend church 
with?” 

“Grandpa,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the clergyman, “if you 
will only keep him awake during my ser- 
mon, I’ll give you a nickel each week.” 

The boy fell in with the arrangement, 
and for the next two weeks the old gen- 
tleman listened attentively to the sermon. 
The third week, however, found him 
soundly asleep. 

The vexed clergyman sent for the boy 
and said: “I am very angry with you. 


1071 


Didn’t I promise you a nickel a week to 
keep him awake?” 

“Yes,” replied the boy, “but grandpa 
now gives me a dime not to disturb him.” 

—The Christian Intelligencer. 
” * 

A young couple on their honeymoon 
stopped off at Buffalo for a few days to 
take in the Falls. To while away time 
one evening while his wife was dressing 
for dinner her husband picked up a 
copy of Snappy Stories. 

Presently the bride tiptoed over to his 
chair and glanced over his shoulder. 
“Heavens!” she exclaimed, “I’ve married 
a bookworm!” 

—The Bookseller and Stationer. 


* * 


She: “The doctor tells me that I need 
a change of climate.” 
He: “You'll get it. The barometer is 
falling.” —Kasper (Stockholm). 
+ 7 


Doctor (to patient): “It’s nothing to 
worry about—just a little boil on the 
back of the neck. But you must keep 
your eye on it.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


* 7 


The editor of the Erie Railroad Maga- 
zine wants relics for the Erie Railroad 
Museum—“old passes, timetables, lan- 
terns, tools, books, records, pictures, etc.” 
Why not one of the coaches still in 
daily use? —Life. 


* * 


Two Hebrew merchants met in the 
street. 

“What’s this I hear?” said the one. 
“You had a big fire at your place?” 

“Oh, no,” said the other. “It isn’t go- 
ing to happen until next week. But how 
about you? You’re insured, too, aren’t 
ou?” 

“Yes, I carry both fire and hail insur- 
ance.” 

“IT can understand being insured 
against fire, but I didn’t know anybody 
could make it hail.” —Le Rire. 


* * 


“There is no chance of my ever ad- 
judging the wrong man insane,” says a 
Topeka alienist. “Whenever I am called 
in on an insanity case I always have 
some one point the patient out to me 
before I make the examination.” 

—The Topeka Capital. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany al! orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
erate cleaning machinery 
vator or seed house. Address Machinery 
Man, care The Northwestern Miller, 506 
Temple Building, Chicago. 


TO OP- 
in grain ele- 





WANTED—A WAREHOUSE MAN FOR 
flour mill; one accustomed to loading flour 
and feed in carloads, who understands how 
to lay out this work and supervise it. 
Address 947, care Northwestern Miller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted, by large spring wheat mill, 
high grade flour salesman for state 
of Iowa, also one for Illinois; no 
one but producers need apply. Ad- 
dress 374, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS CHEMIST FOR 
southern Minnesota mill, 1,200 bbls ca- 
pacity; advise experience, references, sal- 
ary expected, and fu!l information in first 
letter. Address 380, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED—AN EFFICIENT AND RELI- 
able miller for our soft wheat plansifter 
mill; advise salary expected and give full 
particulars about yourself in first letter. 
Address Prange Milling Co., New Douglas, 
Madison County, Ill. 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR WHOLESALE- 
retail flour, feed and grocery; doing half 
million business per year; I want results 
and will pay the price; would also carry 
a block of stock for manager. Address 
372, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ARKANSAS BROKER WANTED 

We are interested in making brokerage ar- 
rangement with salesman or broker capable 
of successfully selling a high grade product 
throughout all of Arkansas; trade acquaint- 
ance preferred and must reside within ter- 
ritory. Give references and sales experience 
in first letter. Address the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, attention Mr. 
Chase, Sales Manager. 





WANTED—BY A LARGE MINNESOTA 
country mill, an experienced flour sales- 
man for southwestern Wisconsin; must be 
a man big enough to handle any kind of 
trade and not above doing resale and pro- 
motion work. Address 379, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY 
familiar with dough mixing and handling 
machinery, together with flour equipment 
and ovens, to take charge of Pacific Coast 
business; state age, training, experience 
and give full references and salary ex- 
pected. Address “Salesman,”’ 3844 Floral 
Ave., Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN, AGGRESSIVE, EX- 
perienced and thoroughly acquainted in 
Wisconsin and Illinois, will be open for an 
engagement March 15. Address 369, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CEREAL CHEMIST, COLLEGE GRADU- 
ate, experienced; able to give results in a 
modern, efficient way; good references, in- 
cluding last employer. Address 824, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer Southwest; 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress 357, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





EXPORT MAN—SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in flour exports; would consider con- 
nection with mill in the Southwest; re- 
muneration not immediate object. Ad- 
dress 946, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





LONG EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wishes to connect with good hard spring 
wheat Minnesota mill, on salary basis, for 
New York state; excellent references fur- 
nished. Address 378, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





YOUNG MAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE 
experience, five years with present em- 
ployer, who handles flour and feed, would 
like to secure position in a mill office; good 
references. Address 355, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WISH TO GET CONNECTED WITH SOME 
small milling company or elevator in New 
England states or New York; have $5,000 
cash; or would represent some northwest- 
ern milling company in New York; best of 
references. Address 370, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbis; 20 years’ 
experience, hard and soft wheats; can 
produce results that satisfy; western states 
preferred; am employed and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references. 
Address 326, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERINTENDENT OF 
construction, familiar with all makes of 
milling equipment and practical knowl- 
edge electrical equipment, desires perma- 
nent position; have been with large mill 
about eight years; good references. Ad- 
dress 815, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


BY EXPERIENCED MILL OFFICE MAN 
as accountant, auditor, assistant manager, 
assistant sales manager; has had exten- 
sive experience in both northwestern and 
southwestern milling and can _ furnish 
highest references as to ability and char- 
acter; age 32 years; married. Address 
$52, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CHEMIST, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
graduate, desires a position in cereal or 
flour laboratory; has had four months’ 
experience in cereal chemistry; references 
gladly furnished. M. Laddon, 237 H St 
NB, Washington, D. C. 


SALES MANAGER—WITH SIX YEARS’ 
executive and eight years’ selling experi- 
ence, successful record and highest ref- 
erences, is open for proposition as mill 
sales manager; trade acquaintances Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
New York; 36 years old, well educated; 
desire leave New York, although satisfac- 
torily employed at present. Address ‘‘X,” 
care Northwestern Miller, New York. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








OUR 1922 CATALOGUE IS OUT 
listing more than 600 machines, new 
and partly used; they are priced at 
about one third of new machinery 
price. May we mail you a copy? 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WE HAVE SURPLUS WATER 
power and buildings, as well as 
the experience, to run 150-bbl 
additional rye capacity. Locat- 
ed near best rye section, conven- 
ient for milling in transit. 

Will consider proposition to 
install and operate your rye ma- 
chinery on profit-sharing basis. 
Do not want worn-out equip- 
going 
trade, but 


ment, Prefer concern 
having established 
will consider any legitimate 
offer. Write today, this ad runs 
only once. Falls Roller Mills 


Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








MILL SITB FOR SALE IN KANSAS— 
Town on two railroads; former mill 
burned; attractive price and terms on lo- 
cation and trackage. Neodesha Realty Co., 
Neodesha, Kansas, 





LABORATORY EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
Hoskins electric muffle furnace, Fa-201, 
110 volts, complete with rheostat; Day 
dough mixer; Enterprise drug mill No. 5; 
suitable for small mill laboratory. The 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THD SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1182-1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











ers through a reliable broker. 
current rates of interest. 


YOUR CREDIT LINE Czybs,zstentiaty extended by 


We specialize in 
can place large lines at lowest VERNON H. BRANCH, Wichit .K 


Flour Mill Paper and Milling Securities 


ing millers’ paper and 








properly developed will cut your milling cost. Submit your DAM 
ater ower problem to us. Cost Data, Literature, Dam Photos on request. 
Ambursen Construction Co.,Inc., NewYork, Atlanta, Kansas City 


March 8, 1922 





FOR SALE 
Theota Mill at Northfield, Minn., 


Located in the finest wheat section in southern 
Minnesota, and enjoying favorable transit rates 
for bringing in additional raw material and ship- 
ping out the finished products. Located on 
three railroads. Mill is a four- and five-story 
building, with stone foundation and heavy beam 
and joist construction; side walls sheathed. 
Splendid water power, with auxiliary electric 
unit, insures low manufacturing cost. Grain 
storage, 12,000 bus. 


Mill has capacity of 450 bbls wheat flour and 
50 bbls rye flour. Capacity could undoubtedly 
be increased to 600 bbls with slight changes in 
machinery. Building in first class condition. 
Much of the equipment is new, has never been 
used, and is ready for immediate operation. 


Equipment in part includes: 


250 h.p. General Electric induction motor 
17 double stands of rolls 
6 purifiers 
1 Alsop bleacher 


and McDaniel wheat separator, 2 Richardson 
automatic scales, 12 reels, improved Kennedy 
wheat heater, new Cyclone dust collecting sys- 
tem, etc., etc. 

This property is offered on unusually attrac- 
tive terms at a substantial reduction from origi- 
nalcost. For full particulars, address 


FRASER-SMITH CO., Flour Exchange, Minneapolis 











Self-Rising Flour 


best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 


When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


nothing ut FURS 


We have been in business in Minne- 





apolis over 30 years, and are well 





known to The Northwestern Miller. 


’ ; 
Russell’s Reports jvite4.,.. 
Wheat t—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Wor. 
Can we assist you! 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 




















TYRITE 


Paper, Cotton and Jute Bags of All Kinds 


The Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MISSOURI VALLEY SACK CO. BUFFALO BAG CO. 
St. Josepx, Mo. BurFFAla, N. Y. 


CHICAGO-DETROIT BAG CO. 
GosHEN, IND. 

















